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NOTICE OF 

A Classical aad Topographic^tl Tour through Greece, 
hil J^DWAiu) Dodwell, Esq., F. S. A., &c. 


we iiifonn our readers that this woik occupies two 
large (juailo volumes, (containing altogether above eleven hun- 
dieil [>ages, rather closely printed,) and that those volumes are^ 
replete ^^ith interesting, carious, and instructive matter; tfley wilt 
easily perceive that a much greater space than the miscellaneous 
nature of our Journal aHows to reviews ol new publiccftioiis 
would not by any means suffire even for a slight notic^. of all the 
passages that seem worthy of theii attention. \\ c shall , not, 

therefore, undertake to ofler more than an outline ot Mr. }5od- 
weir.s Tour, premising (what can rarely be said of modern tra- 
vellers) that lie appears tliroughout this work more studious 
of compression than of amplification, though evidently writing' 
from an abundant mass of materials, and alway s perfectly master 
of his subject. » 

Without further {irelude we shall state, that Mr, Dodw^ll 
began the journey of which he gives an account, at Venice, m 
April, 1801, and concluded it at Home, in September, 1806; 
but the publication of his work was prevented for several years by 
bis detention on the Continent, under Bonaparte’s government. 
He acknowledges, however, various obligations to n\|?ny worthy 
and accomplished Frenchmen, who facilitated his literary re- 
searches, and contributed to soften the distressing r^rcumstances 
attendant on captivity. He had also the good fortune to enjoy, 
durin^*^ some part of bis travels, the society of Mr. (now hir 
William) Cell, and Mr. Atkins. From Venice our author pro- 
ceeded in a meichaul vessel trading with the loinan Islands, 
VOL, XXV. Cl.Jl. NO. XLIX. A 
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Notice of DodweH’s 

and landed at Cattaro, an episcopal sec, supposed to be llu 
ancient A^KFOTION, the Ascrivitim of the Romans. (Vol. i. 
p* 17.) H ere, he remarks, the people are extremely supersti- 
timis, — If a female has convulsiuus, they imagine she is pos- 
sessed by ^he Devil, who is supposed not to attack nun ; they 
have frequently burnt their unfortunate women alive, thinking it 
the tnore efficacious method of destroying the evil spirit. So 
late as the year 1799, the Aiutriaii Governor, with great diffi- 
— ^ulty^ prevented the inhabitants of Castel-nuovo from burning 
a girl of nineteen, who happened to be subject to convulsions.” 
From Cattaro Mr. D. sailed to Corfu, then under the pro- 
tection of a Russian and a Turkish fleet: — he had not been ilieie 
two hours before a quarrel occurred in the markeUplaee, between 
the Greeks and some Turkish sailors, who, always armed and 
always insolent, paraded the streets in a most overbearing niun- 
ntrr ; one Turk having taken improper liberties with the wife of 
a Coifuote, tlie husband remonstrated, and was imniedialel y 
shot by the enraged Turk, who, in his turn, was killed by a 
(>reek; the tumult became general, and many lives weiH 
on botli sides, (p. 30.) Our author’s account of Ithaca is veiy in- 
' ** 16 resting, though purposely rendered brief, as he visited that island 
in company with Sir William Gell, who has so ably described il 
There cannot,” says Mr. Dodvvel[, (p. 03.) ‘‘be a inou 
accurate description of the approach to’llhaca, and of its gieai 
port, than that given by Homer,” (Odyss. xiii. v. 9 j, 
Aiirt^ng ancient ruins in Ithaca, the local lradili<^.* related that 
treasures of gold, and gigantic skeletons had been found ; and 
Mr. D. some years after his return, saw many articles of gold, sil- 
ver, and bronze, ^vhich the sepulchres of that island had furnished ; 
one was a silver cup, of embossed workmanship : there weic 
beautiful fibulai, ear-rings, necklaces, and other trinkets, all 
seemingly executed in the best times, whew feminine oinaineuts 
were finely worked ; 

OpfLov S’ ffoAoSsnSaXov «yrix’ 6v?ixg, 

. Xpvaeov, t (Horn. Odyss. xviii. v. ^94.) 

At Me^aloggion a Greek was introduced to Mr. D. as a 
man of consummate learning, (ro^na’raroj av6pco7iGg/^> who during 
the whole day repeated lines from Tasso, Metastasio, and other 
Italian poet^, but could not recite one verse of Horner, nor, in 
fact, did he understand the ancient language of his country. Rut 
the schoolmaster of that place, Gregorio Palaina, was conver- 
sant witli the Hellenic, and (says Mr. D. p. 89 .) quoted several 
authors in a pompous, pedantic manner, pronouncing the eta 
and omega generally short ; the epsilon and omikron long. He 




made 'Ojotripo^ three short syllables, and treated witfi the ulniou 
contempt iny barbarous and prosodiaral manner of pronuiiciatiou, 
trailing it northern kako[)honia/^ troin the work ol (juillatiort^ 
who Travelled in lOliy, our author quotes a passage, proving that 
the system of mutual instruction, which we term Laiicastcriaib 
at that time practised in Athens, (p. {JO,) Near Mesaloggion 
aie the remains of an ancient city ; its original name is extreiiely 
dubious; “the learned of Mesaloggion will bav^ itf (say*<^ Mr. 
J^. p. 9y.) to be Calydoii ; and were angry and disappointed 
when I proved to them that Calydon was situated ^veial miles 
from this spot, on the banks of the l!«venos.’ Whatever city it 
may have been, the walls are eight feet thick, composed ol large 
and w'ell-united stones, some nine feet in length, and filled insuie 
with smaller stones and rubbish, forming a durable mass. 1 In'- 
lb the cmplecton of Vitruvius, which he says the Greeks did not 
use, but, Mr. Dodwell thinks, erroneously, as he had seen it lu 

•>ome walls of higlf antiquity, (p. {)?.) 

At Patra our author lodged at the housx* of Mr. Strum, Iht- 
eonsul, whence it wa.s liis intention to proceed through Achaia 
and Corinth to Athens ; but the plague had appeared at Conntli , 
and lie relinquislied his design. It is indeed surprising, as . ir 
!>. observes, “ that Greece is ever free from this scourge, \\ht . 
we I'-onsidci the infernal means which are taken to propagate au.t 
sprearl it far and wide for the profit of a few wreb hes', the 
nefarious of<he human race ; I allude to tlie lo wer class <>t 
mid Albanians/’ i’hc.se, having escaped two or lltrec attack^ 


ol the plague, feel so fortified against it, (every succe-u: 
attack being weaker ibaii the preceding,) that they do not te:.- 
to enter the boiist^ of deceased persons tor the sakt ol pluuUo 
tliev will purchase or steal the inlected clothes, and are appniiUt . 
to bury thos (3 who have died of the plague; '‘^tbey ha\e 
discovered dipping sponges and rags into the blood and mattwr 
of the dead, and throwing them into the windows ol houses 
which bad the reputation of being wealthy, thus hoping to de^ 
Sirov the inmates, and become possessors of their etteets. l i* 
Strani actually saw an Albanian throw an infected sponge in o 
his window* and it was by mere cliance and good 
he and all bis family did not fall a sacrifice, (p. ^ ‘ 

Galaxidi, (OG miles from Patra,) I rose, says Mr. L>., * 

day-break, impatient to view our situation ; the first object whic i 
st.«ck me, (and 1 shall never forget it ) was Monnt I 
towering above the clouds, and covered mtli snow. 1 ' y 
driadesTocks were visible, and the great hssnre near the Ka ta- 
lian spring.” (p. I W.) U will be observed that onr author 
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(as llirougliout liis work) prefers ihe Greek tci niituitions in os 
and ofiy to tlie Latin us and u?n, wlierever lie can adopt lliein 
Milhonl an appearance of pedantry or affectation; llie (iicik /\, 
also, lie uses, ratlier than the Latin C, and the LI instead of Y, 
where llicy do not deviate too widely from the establi'^lied cnsloni. 
\Vc may remark, too, that he has purposely omiUed the Greek 
aecifnts in his quotations, because such maiks have not the sanc- 
tion t:f higl? arthpiity ; “ they are supposed to be the invenlKui 
of the grammarian Aiistophanes, and are never seen uj)on in- 
scriptions of any kind.” (Pref. p. iv.) As a specimen of the 
common Greek epistolary writing, Mr. I). copies a letter of 
introduction from the IVishop of Saloiia to the Papas of Kasti i. 
This modern Greek, however, is accented. — svXot^*a-ars Toiiru 
-Avp looctvvYi ere uCfTou sp^ovrai oV irotpovre^ pLYiX^jp- 

8oi, Kou e^rjuv va (TigyiaviVouv. xat OeXsij roug TTsgiTrotrfOr] oti eivat 
o(v9gct)7roi Tijut,>;|U,svoi xul euyevetc. fivcti (ri/arTYjfJt^hoi cctto tuv 

xrjv<roXov syxXs^ov xa) utto 'Trarguv. Tuura. xca TiTrup" ij/xc/jv ^v^ri 

snj croi. fsvpouaploo s’jp^sTy)^ crou. “ Most holy Pajias, Mr. John, 
we give yon oiir beiu'diction. 'Lhese iMiglish miloids have 
come Jiere; they are going to travel. Yon will receive them 
well, for they are men both honorable and noble. 'I bey aie re- 
comniended to us by the Knglish Consul, and they are come 
from Patia. 'That is all we have to sAy, and our beiiediclioii In* 
with you. February. Your Benedictor,’^* (p. Jfio.) 

To the account of Delphi our ingenious author' devotes the 
.sixth chapter of his fiist volume ; and it foims a liighly inieiest- 
iiig portion of this woik. We must here observe tliat lie censures 
Fiancklin and others, who, as lie thinks without authority, have 
written Delphos, for Delphi; and he refers to Bentley on 
Phal aris. (Pref. p. 90.) Besides Delphi, tliis celebrated city 
and oracle bon5 the names of Pytho, Python, and Pylhia. 
Among the ruins, at the base of the tremendous prceipic es of 
Mount Pariiassos, is the ‘inspired and inspiring” Kastalian 
spring, /vp>jv>j KoLcrraXiu^, (Strabo). ‘‘I'lie ne.xl spot,” sa^s 
Mr. D., wliieh Fwas impatient to visit, w'as the temple of 
Apollo —at least the site of it ; for the remains of this celebrated 
eiiitice ha\^, vanished like a dream, leaving not a trace behind. 

It was in ll^e upper part of the town, (Pausan. x. 32.) and 
near a magnificent theatre, which, indeed, was within its j>eii- 
bolos. Uie Grecian theatres are generally hewn out of the solid 
rock, and are therefore the most indestructible of ancient inomi> 
mcnls; I had reason to hope 1 should find it, and that it would 
lead to the discovery of the temple; but I was disappointed, as 
J could not discover any positive traces of cither one or the 
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other. It appears that the far-famed temple of Apollo must he 
soiioht for under the humble cottages of Kaslri, as tlie whole 
village probably stands within its ancient peribolos. (p. 174.) 
The great edifice, which lias thus wholly disappeared, was once 
the common temple, to lepov aoivov/^ the common oracle of the 
human race, commune humaiii generis oraculum,^ whicl), v\ith 
its god, its liles of sacrifice, and the predominance of supiiisti^ 
lion, enric hed the barren rocks of Parnassos bejohid the inost 
fertile and cultivated fields or plains : even in Homers time the 
wealth of Delphi was proverbial — its temple yielded almost a 
million sterling of plunder to the Phocians, a sum enormous in 
those days ! Apollo frustrated tlie attempt of Xc'rxes to pillage 
the treasures accumulated at his shiine, but S>lla obtained them ; 
yet, after subsequent depredations, three thousand statues re- 
mained at Del[)hi in the time of Pliny : one hundred and thirtv- 
seven are described by Paiisanias ; but when he wiote, the temple 
was destitute of tiioney, and the rich oflerings ol f*,>ges, 
Alvaltcs, Cuesus, and Midas, with the accumulated liberality of 
kings and of nations, could be seen no more. Lvcii ilie IMiry- 
gians, Lydians, l^ersiaiis, Ass 3 iians, Phoenicians, the Palians, ^ 
and the 1 lypei boreaiis themselves, sent offerings to Delplii. 

(p. 17().) Vet a traveller can scarcely find snllicicnt traces of 
A|)olh/s temple, once aiAong the most celcbiated edilices df tlie 
world, to authorise a bare coiijecUire lespecting Us position. ^ 
We may, however, suppose it to liavc been ni.igmficenl, as even 
the rebuilding of it by Spiulharus (about ,>1^-2 years bcTore 
Clirist) is sauF to have cost nearly three hundred talents. 1 he 
A()ollo Belvedere is thought to be a copy from the statue of the 
Delphic temple ; •and lliis original, in the opinion ot the tamoiis* 
Caiiova, was of bronze — some circumstances, particularly in 
the drapery, indicating a style suitable to metal rather than to 
marble. Masses of*ancient walls, and terraces with loundutiops 
of streets and houses, may yet be discovered among the ruins ol 
Delphi; many curiosities are undoubtedly buried under the 
modern village of Kastri, and numerous fragments ol line terra- 
cotla vases are found in all their pristine freshness. Mr. D. 
also discovered here some part of a marble stay^e, and was 
fortunate in procuring from the peasants several rare coins, 
(p. 191). But we cannot follow our accomplislied antiquary 
avS closely as we could wish, throughout his classic wandeimgs; 
his arrival at a spot where three hills and three roads meet, and 
where some large stones indicate perhaps the tomb of Laios, 
must licro be noticed : 
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n Tgei$ HiXsvSoif x«i xexpviJifJLSvYi mTrr;, 
jdpufioc TS, Kai <rTsvw7ro$ av rgmXctis olois- 

(SuphocL Qid. Tyk. v. 141 1). 
Apollodoius calls this place JSVevij oSo^, which is also its iiKulcm 
name, (p/ 19B). We must pass over his visit to Panopeiis, and 
Libadea, and place him at the oracular cavern of Trophonius, 
<thoI»;e, he says, it is almost certain that the subterraneous wun- 
deis^nd cnriqsiiies of that place might be brought to light by a 
little expense and perseverance, (p. 218.) Chasroneia, Orcho- 
inenos, the ’treasury of Minyas, Helicon, Thespeia, Haliattos, 
and Thebes, furnish many interesting subjects of observation to 
Mr. Dodwell ; his account of Athens, and the celebrated spots 
in its vicinity, we most particularly recommend to the attention 
of our readers — it will delight on perusal any where ; but must 
prove a treasure of instruction and information to those who 
ma} hereafter be so fortunate as to visit the Attic metropolis — 
It tills nearly half of the first volume, and though chiefly com- 
posed, as may well be imagined, of antiquarian descriptions and 
illustrations of classic authors, yet it affords many entertaining 
^anecdotes and miscellaneous remarks. Among the modern 
"Athenians Mr. D. observed some extraordinary superstitions 
and magical ceremonies: he one day found in the inner chamber 
of ah ancient sepulchre, which the Greeks regard as haunted 
by the Moipai or Destinies, two Turkish .women who had just 
olfeied to the redoubted sisters a small feast, consisting of a 
ciip*of honey and white almonds, a cake on a littfe napkin, and 
a vase of aromatic herbs, burning and exhaling an agreeable 
perfume. This votive offering was placed upon a rock, w hich v\ as 
*cut and flat at top, and was probably originally an altar or table, 
on which an annual sacrificial ceremony was performed by the 
relations of the •deceased.” (p. 397). Having mentioned tlie 
philtres given by women to conciliate the affections of men ; 
the caverns which have peculiar virtues in providing the fair 
votaries with husbands, in rendering parturition prosperous, and 
procuring male offsfiring ; the offerings and rites used in malig- 
nant incantations, to gratify malice or revenge (ainon^ which aie 
the means employed in causing a woman to bring forth female 
children only^a circumstance esteemed particularly unfortunate); 
our traveller remarks, that it would be useless to enumerate 
the various magical rites practised by the modern Greeks ; it 
will be sufficient to notice one more, in which they place great 
faith. When a feast is given, and there is a roasted lamb, winch 
is generally a standing dish, the shoulder or blade bones are 
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s(;ra])C(l bare, when certain tibrous marks aie curiously scruti- 
nised, in order to presage the fortune of the master of the feast. 
'I'liis is termed ^rXaTOpcavTsifli, or the shoulder-bone prediction, 
iud seems to be a remnant of the is§o(rxonct, or inspection of 
victims. Pennant describes this mode of divination as. practised 
in the highlands of Scotland, where it is called sleinanacha, or 
divination by the spall-bone ; but with them the seer, or second^ 
sighted person, looks through the thin part of the boi^e, and sets 
future events as in a vision.’’ (p. 3D9.) Here we'find the ^ame 
superstition existing at once in the north and in the south ot 
Europe — but it may be far more widely traced ; for we learn 
Irom Sir William Ouseley, that the mode of divination, by means 
of a haif-biiriit sheep’s blade-b^ne, (which the Persians call 
sliattcli i gusjand) has long been practised by all nations of 
Scythian origin. He quotes various authors to show its preva- 
lence throughout various countries of Asia; and, from a Ms. 
of the thiiteenth century, he informs us that the mighty Cheugiz 
Khan highly esteemed such a manner of ascertaining future 
events ; and this “ barbarian monarch,” adds he, ‘‘ w as once dc-- 
terred for some time from a projected invasion of Hindustan, b\ 
unfavorable signs appearing on the shaneky which he IjikI con- 
sulted, On such a trifling circumstance depended the fate of 
nnllions !” (Ouseley’s Tr^iv. Vol. i. p. 312.) ♦ 

Respecting the spoliation or dilapidation, and in some in- 
stances the ^destruction, of many venerable Athenian edifices, 
Mr. Dodwell speaks with all the warmth of a zealous aiuiqii' 4 'v ; 
and according to his report, the removal of those admirable 
sculptures, which so highly decorated the temples, excited indig- 
nation not only aqiong the Greeks, but even among the , 

of Athens, The year 1801 was fatal to the glories of the Par- 
thenon ; Mr. D. was on the spot when the dilapidation took 
place, “ and had amopportunity (he says, p. 323.) of observing, 
and indeed of participating in the sentiment of indignation whi<fli 
such conduct universally inspired. The whole proceeding was 
so unpopular in Athens, that it was necessarj^to pay the laborers 
more than their usual profits before any could be prevailed upon 
to assist in*this work of profanation,” — Th«^ Parthenon, Mr. D. 
assures ns, was not in danger of suffering from th€ barbarism 
either of Greeks or Turks; for both respected i>; the former 
as a building which had once been dedicated, as a Christian 
church, to Saint George ; anil the latter as a place converted 
by the Mahommedan conquerors of Athens into a mosque. 
We have, however, the consolation of knowing, that the sculp- 
tures taken from those’ ancient monuments have not been de- 
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Notice of Dod well's Tour^ 

stroyed ; and the public may at any time inspect the Elgin mar- 
bles preserved in our great national Museum, But what are >vc 
to say of the havoc, the absolute destruction, caused by a French 
traveller at Sparta ? We allude to a circumstance, in explanation 
of which- we must suddenly pass from the first to the second 
volume of Mr. Dodwell’s work, and accompany him on a visit to 
-shejnodern town of Misithra, where he lodged in the house of 
Demetrio Manusaki, a man of consequence and property, proud 
of hi% Spartan ancestors, in honor of whom he had named one 
of his sons* Lycurgtis, and another Leonidas, while he taught 
them the Hellenic language. With this person as a guide, Mr. 
D. explored the riches of Sparta ; and having copied some in- 
scriptions, he observed that l\is companion ‘‘ turned them over 
and concealed them under stones and bushes. When I inquired 
his motive for such unusual caution, he informed me that he 
did it in order to preserve them ; because many jears ago a 
French tnilordoSj who visited Sparta, after having coined a great 
number of inscriptions, had the letters chiselled out and de- 
faced. He actually pointed out to me some fine slabs of marble, 
from w hich the inscriptions had evidently been thus barbarously 
"erased.*^^ (p. 405.) This fact was mentioned at Misithra by 
several other persons; and Mr, Dodwell is unquestionably right 
ill imputing it to the Abb6 Fourmoi\J, who travelled in 17*29 
by order of Louis XV. Indeed the Abbess own letters, which 
are ^ireserved with his journal in the Bibliolhequp du J?oi at 
Paris, condemn liim ; for he boasts of having destroyed the 
inscriptions, that they might not be copied by any future travel- 
ler. He also declares that he bad employetl often thirty, forty, 
• or sixty workmen, in demolishing the ancient mpiuimcnts not only 
of Sparta, but of Hermione, Trezene, Tyrius, and other places. 

Je navois que.ee moycn Id pour remlre illuslre ynon voqage/' 
&c. But this mean, selfish, and unjustifiable operation has not 
been attended wdth all the success that the Abbe anticipated ; 
for although some learned Frenchmen have defended the authen- 
ticity of his inscriptions, it is believed by many that bis princi- 
pal object in defacing the marbles was, that he might, without 
danger of detection^. blend forgery with truth ; and iiccordingly 
we find two most competent judges, Mr. Knight and Lord 
Aberdeen, trCat as literary frauds the inscriptions of Foiirmont, 
which furnish internal evidence against their own authenticity. — 
(See Knight’s Analysis of the Greek Alphabet, and Lord Aber- 
deen on the Amycla^an marbles, in Walpole’s Memoirs relating 
to European ami Asiatic Turkey.) 

VVe must here close Mr. Dod well’s work, reserving his 
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Nttgce. 

second volume for a future occasion ; it aft'oids, like ilic lirat, a 
nuiUipIicity of curious and interesting passages, and is illustrated 
with many beautiful engravings: indeed, besides an excellent 
map of Greece, (by Walker,) the two volumes contain sixty six 
copper plates, and forty-eight wood cuts ; and their tvpographical 
execution reflects much credit on Messrs. Itodwell and Mai tin. 
Wo shall take another opportunity of noticing the Imperial foli<^ 
Atlas of Mr. Dod well’s admirable View s in Greece consisting 
of thirty large plates, colored in exact imitation of Hrawings,' aud 
illustrated each with a descriptive page of letter- ptess, Fiencli 
and English : but tliis, though referring to the two (piarto volumes, 
is a woik perfectly distinct, and sold separately. 


No. 11. — [^(%ttuiiiedJ'rom No. XI.VHL p, 
Orthogiiapuy of Silva. 

Xon fiostrttm taritas coinpouerc lilcs — to use the formula of 
a scrptical friend of ours, ^ w'e shall not express any opiniop on 
this controverted topic, not having considered the subject,” We 
shall only submit, that the mode of spelling which we have em- 
ployed above, appears to us to have owed some of its po;ui- 
larity, on the Continent at least, to an unconscious habit of 
accommodating the orthography of the ancient Latin to the genius 
of the writer's (or editor’s) own language ; i being substituted for 
1 / in most French and Italian words derived from the Latin. 

Of this species of depravation we have many instances in onr 
t)wn language. Such, for instance, is the usage of “ soiemnis’’ 
for ‘‘ solennis altliough this is not peihaps in all cases attri- 
butable to corruption. A late French editor of Virgil (wdio by 
the way is severe on the verbal errors of forijier editions, and on 
those of the Elzevir, we think, rather unjustly so) has piiuted 
Thybris for^Tt/brU throughout. Is this a C^llicism ? 

Piidet ha;c opprobria nobis 

Et dici potiiissc, et non potuisse refcHi. 

Where is this often-quoted sentence to be found ? We conclude, 
from its having passed muster safely for so many ages, that it i$ 
of genuine classical grawlh ; otherwise we should be almost 
disposed to protest against as a barbarism. 


10 Nugfc. 

fii Milion’s I-atin poem ou the Gunpowder Plot, the lints 
(K')7-8) 

Cum somnos pepiilit stellairp janitor aulff, 

Nocturnos visus, et somiiia grata revolvcns, 

Warton^ • from his explanation in the note, appears to under' 
stand ‘‘ janitor” of the morning star (“ admonitor opcium”) or 
'^orfte other such sleep-dispersing agent. But stellala> janitor 
auhe^’ is no other than the* Pope, who was newly awakening 
from his dream.* Uevolvens’’ appears to mean “ revolving or 
ronsideringdn his mind.” 

In the tine chorus of Samson Agonistes, 1. 687, 

Nor only dost degrade them, and remit 
To life obscured, wjjich were a fair dismission, 

we know not that any of the commentators has noticed the 
allusion to the honesta missio’* of the Romans. ** When the 
soldiers had served out their time, — the foot twenty years, and 
the horse ten, tliey were called Emeriti^ nnci*obtaincd their dis- 
charge. This was called mhsio honesta vel jusla'* Adam’s 
Aniiq. p. l^he Samson is altogether a singular poem ; a 

drariia on the Greek model, by an English poet, on a Hebrew 
subject; and the perpetual intermixture of Hebrew history with 
classical metaphor and allusion, produces a peculiar, and sonu^- 
timefe a heterogeneous effect. It is altogether a truly Miltonian 
\york, and deserves a more adequate jcrilicism than has been 
hill^rto bestowed on it. 


On the lines to Queen Christina, (which Voltaire* by tlieway 
ascribes to Marvell, celtbre poete Anglois/") 1. 5. ** Invia 
falorum dum per vestigia nitor,” &c. some* passages from the 
Sonnets might (perhaps be quoted as apposite ; especially the 
opening of Sonnet XVI. ‘‘ Cromwell, our chief of men,” gcc. 
Warton has allowed a number of unscholar-like errata to 
escape him, in his edition of Milton’s Latin Poems; such are 
“ turpe” for turp^” p. 504, barralhrum,” p. 500, Lybi- 
cosqiie,” p. 512. 


• So 1. 98, ‘•Cui rcserata patet convex! janua coLsli.’^ 

^ Some ot V^oltaire’s classical (r<pd\fioiTa are sufficiently amusing. In 
ridiculing the extravagancies of the Odyssey, he describes Ulysses (Od. 
vi.) as walking nakedhy the side of Nausicaa*s chariot. And he explodes 
the story of Dido as a Grecian invention, because the names Dido, 
Sichaius, and Pygmalion are — Greek ! 


Puerilia. 


1 1 

m No. X [j. j>. ait. II. an cxtraoKlinary anecdote of Wil- 
ham the Conqucior is quoted from Matthew Paris. The saiiu 
story is noticed by Milton, whose comment how'ever on thi'', 
nul some other relations of the monks, is doubtless founded in 
justu ti ; These are things related of Alexander and Ciesar, 
and 1 dovibt thence borrow^ed by the monks to inlay their 
story/’ The reader may be amused with the following new 
Sion of the fable of the Danaides, which our historian g anscribes, 
among other legendary fictions, relative to the ancient history ot 
this island. These daughters, by appointment of tl3anaus, on 
iht marriage-night, having murdered all their husbands, except 
Lyncens, whom his wife’s loyalty saved, were by him at the suit 
3f Ins wife their sister, not put to death, but turn’d out to sea in 
:i ship unma7m*d ; of which whole they had incurr’d the 

leite ; and as the tale goes, were driv’n on this island: v\iieie 
the inhabitants, none but devils, as some write, or as others, a 
lawless crew left Ivtjre by Albion, without liead or governor,” 
(Spenser’s description of the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain) 
both entertain’d them, and had issue by them, a second breed* 
of giants, w'ho tyrannis’d the isle, till Brutus came.” Book 1, 
i>, 10 cd. 1677. 

BoifiTo:;. 


PUERILTA. 

No. Ill , — [Conlinued from No. XLf H [. p. 390. j 


nova proles 

Ajiubus infirpiis tcncras lasciva per herbas 

Liidit. Lucrct. r :^00 

1. — Admoniius locornm. 

Q. Is tnntus calor, aiit tacito quae in copdc volui)lj^> 

I Norituj'j^ gratis incendeiis pectora enris, 

(.Jniini vacuas patrum sedes, augusta submius 
Eimina, quos olim sacer insignibat Apollo, 

Qmvsve innupta sacra Pallas cingebat oliva ? 

Sm tristes cainpos, veterique rubentia Marie 
l^Utura lustrenius, graciles Maratlioiiis olivas, 


* rhe reader will not fail to notice this truly Grecian iii?agc. 
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(Klacosve apices, aut aufractiis Trasiineni, 

Aut "IVebiic saiices, aut Lcucados Aclia saxa ? 

Quis per Olyuipiaci deserta silcntia cam pi 
Vadat, Agenores iiec notes carmine cursiis 
Ante ociilos iulgeic putet, lateque citato 
Fervere liltus eqiio, et raucum iiicrebrescerc niui inur ? 
^^iiis tacitus binyrnae scopulos, L.esboaque calcet 
Littora,, quis Siciilo cultain pastorc Arcthiisam ? 

C> ubi dulce nenuis Camoeiitis, et obsita vite 
Avia, qua tacitapi sub amico sidere Luiiie 
Solus iit, chordaqtie leves pradusit aiiiorcs, 

Jam jam sublata dicturus lasona penna 
Lusiadum ! o qui me gclidis in vallibiis Ami 
Sibtat, et Etrusci paiidat vestigia valis, 

Qui Phlegcthontcuin sicco mare Iiiminc vidit, 
Coelestcmque domum, et tripiicis penetralia mundi ! 

En, ubi Heiiaci ripam ct placida arva Viator, 
Quemquc rigat carnpum duvio Tibefiiius amceno, 
Lustrat, et Ausonia* quterit vestigia famap, 

11 lie illuc voivens ocuJos ; dumqiie omnia visit, 
SylVasque, scopulosqtie, et aprico gramine colies, 
Ingruit insolitu.s limor, et formidine sacra 
G<irda ligeiit; canaiii patriini increbrescere tin bam 
Aspicit, atque omni Manes glomerantur in aura. 
J^iicumbit sacer horror aqnis : cfFuiiditiir Echo 
"*vJlarior, atque altie spirant nova carmina rupes.* 

Sic Indus palrii ileserta ad littoru ponti,^ 

Quum ventus silet, et placido iniiatat a*qiiore lumen, 
Stagna tuens, sedcsqiie qiiietas, atria va!sli>^ 

Subdita Neptiino, veterum monumenta virornin, 

Aut videl aut vidissc putat, lulgentiaque auro 
\Iiiatur tecta, el virides sub gurgite syHas. 

Pieridum mater, salve, qiro! temporis acti 
Scis nebulani arripere, et vario veslire colore ! 

Salvc,^ mugna vicum nutiix : salve, omnia in iinum 
Qua} poles aggerere, atque tuis dare sa^cnla Musis ! 
"Fe vates fovet insequitiir te sancta Ciipido, 

/Einiilu tc virtus, et vivida laudis imago. 

C. Kvgov (rTTO wvoijJ^ri xa) ^sXlao uvlovn 
KsiroLi yyj 7ro\6wvgos, envipotTog* h Se re TroAAa) 


Altered from Claudiun. 


Southey^s Curtc ofKcliama. 




Puerilia. 
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TToXst^* '^/vSco Se IsSataTixi evgu piovTi, 
i"ayyyjT05 rs porjcrt SuTreTEOs TroTCifjLoio, 
evQ' 'E\s(i^avTog Tps<PsTai ^stvolo irsXwpou’ 
b; v 6 i/,ov Ev l 3 fj(ro'^ ^o^.V'Trldaxog ^jxara Travra 
vociEiy TTug S’ v\yj(riv ofjio^povivjcn reXstira. 
fjLYixii 8’ au TTavrcov oy’ VTTEips^si eSveu SrigMv 
T6(T<roVy o(Tov axoTTEXQu XsuKOv xdptj T^Xf/SocroHo 
vija^ UTTsgxuTrrsty airs TrXcHioovToti v'Tt otvr^g,' 

TM 8= 8u’ gta-iv oSovTsg aTro xpotrog Trpos^ouo'ai^ 
yvotlf.TTTUiy XsOXQTUTOti, '7rSpifXYIxi?g' OuSb Tl TUUp'jVr^ 
ouSe Tl TTccvS^gag oye 8ei8iev, ot 58 g Xlovrug' 

TQG(rov Itti (tOcVei 7 rgo(pEp 6 i, TgoiJL€OV(rt Se 7 ravr?g. 
rep 85 TEptxoL izoXv^pavi'jiraTOVmlm 

TreivTwv, oerret tts^uxev l%\ y^ovog evpDo^sir)g. 
r^EXlou 8* oTctv axpov Ifv} fexog, evict xetS* uAijv 
xsTrai, oil TrXuTotvoi re, iSs Xooto) ravvip^jXXoiy 
xcu Ipusg v^l/^xofx.of, xeS^oov r* uiTteivu xotgr^vet' 
rip^og 8* ef«vi]^criv ev aidsgi STa ^eXi^v)}, 

Tijjxof e^’ uSiiTa xctXa, poovg 6 ' aAijawg^Evra^, 

^ASe re, 8/^i/fl^v T* e<r^6, xai avroS" eAs yAuxuv Sttvov. 

7’ov 8’ Ittsi ouv av^poiiv Sipi^ctcrs (pQsvog, ex 8e e •rcirpyj' 
^yuyev (19 oy an '^Jv^ov apingeniucv Xsip^MvcaVy 
^ ano Tanpo^avr^g noXvSs^Speov eiX'^XovSiv^) 
evd* h ayutalcrtv fjieyaXcvv <fsgsi appear avaxroov, 
8ai8«A£a, ^gvejEtx' ^porwv S’ Itti tovSe rpETiovrai 
navroiev o^iaXjxoi Oaupia^Si 8* e$Tig o^IrrjC 
15 an* *I^r}pou Xsifli jXoAcov eru^\ ^ ano Er^vob. 
auTog 8’ Iv dupicp noisei nargootov vXrjVy 
xai nr^yag Trora/J^civ, xai nlrea noi^evra,^ 

noXXax) 8’ eg noXepiOVC opp^a, nsgieipevog aXxYjv’ 

" 3 . — Esai, xiv. 4 . 

0=5 psS* TvpavvMV oog ujipig xara^ 9 $TC(t, 

ap^aiOTrXovTog S' e^avecTTpanrat noXig^ 

avSpoQV 8’ avayvoov eTxrjnrp* ansp^ri^ev Belcy 
OpovQvg t' ivetrrpe^y. oj 8’ avv^vCroig xaxwv 
piTTulori Xaovg xa\ noXeig lp^eiaa<rs, 

(TfjLspSvulg yoXoif ffinaieri StpcvsfLoov xgarv}, 
ou 6 * airog eSpev ev xaxolg apt, 6 vrogu, 
apnvsl Se yaiot, xaf« 7 r^AXaxTai noveav 


* This simile is from IIovlc’s li’.xutliad. 
» Horn. II. r. 9. 
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8s Traiav’’ ot\ 8s AiBacvlnSe^ 
xeBpot (SoooG’i, fBaOuppt^ot ttItvs, 

^(xpu QavovTog' TToiv S* e7ra}\o\6SoCTO 

jievBog vocTTciiov* — * Krotov yag oWvo'ott, 
o^ri$ vofJLeoog otv^xBsv elg 1 ^* otpu^i'TrXv}^ 

(rlBYjpos, v\Yig e^ctfJiMV ayaX^tara. — 

^uuQLxpQV S’ evepOsv Kp^^og h^uvlcrrotroLi , 

Trj iTY} ^uvotuTwv elao^cp, ^v\^g S’ ofxou 
xiysT Bccvovtcjov, Tovg re Trgvpuvi^Tug ^Bovbg 
Tovg TTpocsOs, ^Yifjuotp^ovg T6, xai fiovXYi^dpoug^ 
svBvg S’ otip* eZpug 'rrdig Tig e^eorryj Trpdpbcov, 
toioTctSs fxuBoig' — ^II <ri yap tu vvv ttsAej^ 
rjfjdiv opi^oiog ; ^ (Ts y*, a^g hf^dcg, xpuTOvg 
^fjLeqTs OccvccTogi /xov<rtx^g Se <roi y\vxug 
^Bdyyog Trs-TrauTai, TroXtJ^gutro^ %Xt8>5 ; 
iTTSc: Sf <rot xoltcoQsv sarTgcioVToii Xs^o^, 
iTisg S’ divMOsv ; do xdtxtarTU Si^ crPot\6)g ^ 

TTixvTioy, oTOinsp ev (Bporolg sl^ov xpocrri* 

-:<e # * * * A ^ 


CAMBRIDGE TRIPOSES 

FOIt FEJ5. 1&22. 


MEDOKA CONKADO 

Accmi'k, quani inittit tibi lida Medora, sahttei 
MittJt einiii profugo, qua caret ipsa, viro : 

'^I’e petereniMiifelix, possem modo, crede, pc i ui 
Sciret amor nullas, me properanle, nioras. 

O si verba tui audisses suprenia parentis, 

Nec niea jecisses vota fereiida Note; 

Aera>^atidicis iinplevi ut moesta querelis, 

ILt tremuere novi praescia corda rnali. 

Vera i^mis quanto ssevirc tumultu 

iKquora turn prinium visa fuere niaris ; 

Abripuit^quum laeva meis te cyniba lacertis, 
l^anguida nec potuit dextra tenere fugafii. 

linmemorin scopulis inCerto lumine sedi, 

Et fugit, me non respiciente, ratis. 

Cur juvat oblituin exiguos sprevisse penales P 
Quid patria profugum cogit abesse donio ? 



for Feb. 1822 . 

Non liabet iixoris Irepidum lenire dolorcui. 

Noil liabet aiit curas fama levare tuas. 

I'orsitan bos ipsos culpabis^ perfide, questus, 

Forsitan et crimen sint mea verba tibi : 

Quid loquor infelix ? te spernere posse Medorauij . 

Pellicis et foedo ludere velle sinu ? 

Ipsa etiam neglecta novo conjungar amore, 

Et discam miseros pellicis ipsa doles : 
linpia vox nbsit ! quo me furor urget amantem r 
Heu lai^sus, quod vix cogitat, edit amor : 

Non dum vita mihi, dum sanguine vena calebit, 
Deseret iniidum fida Medora vinim. 

'Fe propter decus ilia, patrem, immeuque reliquit, 
Sed inihi tii nomen, tu pater unus eras. 

Ah ! qiiolies animo prisci revocantur amoies, 
lntacla?que domiis, virgineique tori, 

Ingenuie fraudesi et qua? Uilit bora beata; 

LeVta juventutis : sed semel ilia fuit ! 

Cur iniln delicias placeat revocare priores, 

Nescio; sed inemini, nec meniiiiisse piget. 

Siepc diem tardum increpui, si longus abesses ; 

'Furturis ab, dixi, si mihi penna foret, — 

'Fe neque dcsererem, vita mihi carior ipsa, 

At cuperem letbi vel comes esse tui ! 

Nunc etigin sequerer, sinerent rnodo fata; !k<. ulluui 
Incuteret pelagi sievior ira mctiirn. 

Finderet borrisonas si fulmiiie Jupiter aurab, 

Tecum etiam in medio fubnine tula foiem , 

Sive rateni insanis Aquilo submergerel undis, 

Suavis in amplexu mors foret ipsa tuo. 

Septima jam (memini) periit cum iioribus 
Et glacie fluvios septima vinxit hyems ; 

Ex quo prima mihi occurrit tua forma pei iimbiam, 
Motibus et sensi me trepidare novis. 

Ul)stupui : ignotoque prius caluere tumul^u 
Fectora : vox haesit ; contremucre sinus ; 
llos quocjue per gelidas visus mihi serpeg^nala!* 

Et vicibus crebris ire, redire color ; 

Implerique aures incerto murmure sensi, 

Membraque vix tremuli sustinuerc pedes. 

Hinc animiim fugit requies, bine luminu somnus 
Omnia, ni lacrymas, abstulit ille dies. 

"Fe lacryiine niovere mese, movere querela' ; 

Et stetit in vullu plurima gutta tuo. 
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Cur ego niellitas accepi credula voces ? 

Ah ! uiniiuni credit siepe, quod optat^ Amor. 
Nunc siirdi meditata vagor prope litora poiiti^ 

Kt posco abreptum, qiiem tenet uiida, virum. 

Ncc fugiuiit miheram, Plujebo fugiente, doloies ; 

Kt piget in viduo poiierc membra toro. 
^Oppriinor, assuetos iiequicquam experla labores ; 
Invilaquc cadit pendular tela maiiu. 

Nec juvat, ut quondam^ pntrias cclebrasse choreas, 
Serta^iiec auratis iniplicuisse comis. 

Sed lapior, quocunque furor me pectoris urgel; 

Ncc sropiili tardam, nec facit iinda, nioraiii. 

Ipsi etiam miseras venti d»dicere querelas ; 

Has gerit et levibus quadibet aura soiiis : 

Has amor insarius male fida inscribit arena ; 

Invida nam caras eluit tinda uotas. 

Si vagor in tacito s^’lvariim moesta recessii, 

Obvenit Inc media uota figura via ; 

Saqie per obscuras iioctis volitare tenebras, 

JLudere ct in tremulis satpe videlur aquis. 

Si Vugio per saxa, feriint niihi sax a man turn ; 

Te mihi, te solum, noxque diesque refert. 
Quumque tuo haereiitem gremio nica somiiia fingiiiit 
Suscilor e gelido sola relicta toro. 

Ah ! quoties timui, fremeret simul aura procella 
Jndueretque novas saevior uiida minas ! 

Ah ! quoties timui Zcpbjruni pra^saga susiirruni ! 

Quam rabiem ventis addidit ipse timor ! 

Profiiit heu ! ncque forma mihi, neque gratia lingua^ 
Nec mihi coiijiigiiim (nonien inane) nieum ; 

Nil potuit laesi jiirata cupidinis ara ; 

Cogor cnim profiiguui flere Medora viriirn. 

H cii ! melius periisse semel, quam, conjuge mpto, 
'JVislia per loiigos leiidere fila dies ! 

inpiiar; qiuniiatn lacrjmas sibi inortua poscot, 
Qiias niiiiquam poUiit viva, Medora tuas* 

Attamyi atnpl»<is vellcm tenuisse supremos, 

Jnque tuo nu>riens procubuisse siiiu. — 

Ne lapis^inciso narret mca fata sepulcro ; 

Sed vigtjat sacro ]a;tior hei ba solo : 

Jllic el piieris tencrae dent vota puellte ; 

Vota sub aiispiciis fida futiira loci; 

Kt Nobis” clament, fumulo lit solennia pommt 
Dona, ‘‘ fi(!es par Mi ! sit iiiagis a^quus Atiiou” 
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FONS EGERlii:. 

AtjoT b* ovK airo iravTos vbtop ipop^ovirt MiXitraai, 

*A\X’ ^Tis KciOapi) T€ K€ii ujQidavTas arcpirei 

ri/Safcos t'5 tep^s oXiyrj Xifias, uKpov iiwTov* 

Callim. Hymn, ad ApoUinem. 

Casta LI I lalices, et florea culmina Pindi 
Nescio qua pniiter solitum ^ulcedine lentos 
Detinuere pedes : lyniphatam somnia mentem’ 

Qua^ circumvolitant Musarum templa, catenis 
Vinxerunt roseis ; — at nunc tua linquimtis arva. 

Delie, vocalernque Ijram sociasque choreas : 

Inclyte Phoebe vale^ Phoebique valete sororfes. 

Nam Faunos Dryadasque*voco facilesque Napaeas, 
Niimina sylvarum : tranquillani ducere vitam 
Queis cordi est, rurisque Ifeves celebrare triumphos : 

Dum molles^ violas et, quae nascuntiir in umbra 
Muscosos fontes inter nemorumque latebras, 

Lilia, veris opes, miscent viridaiitibus herbis. 

Te, licet invitus, dignam meliore camoena, 

Pastori Siculo dilectam, Arethusa, silebo : 

Nec teinere occultos narrare licebit amores, 

Quos numeris dim sacros fecere poetse. 

Littus ad Aiisonium, qua temperat aura Favoni 
Ardentes radios et fervida tela diei. 

Qua Giferis splendent fragrantia serta rosetis, 

Deliciae veris, maturaque niunera Flora?, 

Ultro Phantasise rapior surgentibus alis. 

Vallis Aricina, antiquis circumdata sylvis, 

Apparet tibl miranti placidosque recessus, 

Et virides umbras, atque impendentia sax^, 

Advena ; — fundit aquas tenues de pumice vivo 
Fons sacer, et leni decurrunt flumina lapsu. 

Qua? recreant herbam sitientem aspergine lympha?. 
Scilicet insomni mulcet fons murmur^ opacas 
Numinis setberii sedes, penetralia luci : 

Undique lasta virent, promts qua defl]|^ amnis 
Arbusta, humoremque bibunt fruticeta benignlTm 
Imbris perpetui ; sparso? turn copia gutta? * 

Fioribus insidit, viridique in margine ripie 
I^ate spirat odor, supra volitantibus auris. 

Sed nunqviam, Philomela, tui modulamiiia cantus 
Intima per dumeta sonant, liquidasque querela? ; 
Concentusque silent avium, quae murmura fontis 
VOL. XXV. fV. .//. NO. XLIX. 
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, Cambridge Triposes 

iEternuinque loci florentis numen adorant, 

Carminis oblitae solid : frondente renidet 
Ver adeo in sylva^ tacitusque ita ducitur annus. 

O praedulce nemus, rtguiquc silentia saltus. 

Quae vespcrtini suspiria languida venti 
Haud ruinpunt: veiieranda loci mysteria gressu 
Sacrilege longe metuunt violate coloni ; 

Nec (}uisquain teneros pastor cum matribus agnos 
Palaiitesque boves in sacra umbracula ducit. 
Quam'placidum ridet nitidse pellacia lymphse 
Populeos subter ramos ! — argentea Luna 
Sola auo penetrat secretam lumine sylvam : 

JLainpade pallenti iioctis^'tranquilla relucet 
Unda siiniil, tenuiqiie recumbit leniter alveo. 

Nec^ si forte sitim moveat ferventior sestus^ 

Has avis ingenuas rostrum demittit in uiidas^ 

Kxiguos quasrens haustus ; ncc lubrica turbant 
Deciduae frondes aut lapsus ab arbore ramus 
Vitra^ repeiitinae dudum secura procell®. 

. Egeria est; — venerate Deam : coinpesce molestas 
Voces, et pedibus fuge proculcare profanis 
^Gramina, qu» ripas ®terno vere coronant. 

Hie, fama est, olini sero sub vespere qiraerens 
Lucoruin tenebras vacuique silentia ruris 
Nympha diu latuit, viridique occulta recessu 
Undaiitem proprio sacravit nomine foiitem. 

S®pe dea hue veniens, lectum praebentibus herbis. 
Per gelidas noctes lidum speravit amantem, 
Moitalique dedit ceelestem uudire loqueiam, 

Chara viro conjitx non dedignata vocari. 

Quum tu,*Nympha, Num® sapientia jura tulisti, 
Tutaiiicn patri®, tremulo sub pectore ducens 
Mollia cum* gratis animo suspiria verbis, 

Aure soiios av^da mcllit® vocis ainator 
Hausit. — Amor leges sacras sancivit Amoris. 

O quae Iingu^j 90 test suaves narrare dearuin 
BlanditiasP — oculus quis tali testis amori? — 

Non nisi Luna fuit : tacita quae lanipade Justrans, 
Dum peragrat coelum, frondos® tegniina sylvse. 

Luce vaga prodit festiv® gaudia noctis. 

Jamrfe igitur memorem te, pallida Luiia, pudicatn i 
Quum placidis cernes oculis vultuque sereno 
Qualia triarinoream faciem conspecta riibore 
Virgiueo ioficerent ; gelido tameu omnia risu 
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Despicis, et lusus jucundi conscia fulges, 

Tajda Voluptatis nocturnae, et lumen Amoris. 

Te puer Kiidymion, pastor foriiiosus, iiiurvis 
Aspexit ; faciem quuiido mirala venustaui 
Celsa reiiquisti fulgentis liniina coeli, 

Arboreis conteuta jacere sub umbris. 

At VOS, Egerise luci gelidaeque cavernse, 

Somnia dedecorent nunquani fallacia Musa** 

Eanguet adhuc, senaim liquidas diffusa per auras. 

Grata quies ; castusque locorum spiritus errat* 

Circum aras virides tenipia et deseita Dianas. 

Quill et in Uippolyti tunmium juvenescit odores 
Peipetuos Zephyro spargensf hyacintbus ; et ornut 
Sera comans narcissus inani ilore sepulcrum, 

Duni perit, invictusque viget ; — tanien ossa quiescunt 
Discerpti juvenis, nullo teuierata tumultu: 

Quippe niaiieiit vel adhuc sacrati nuniine saltus, 
Elysiutnque nemus, viva et spelunca Deoruni. 

Feliceiii Egeriam ! — sola secretus in umbra 
Sperabit vates facilein producere vitam ; 

Suavia qua tandem curas atrosque dolores 
Gaudia decipient, incertaqua niurinura luctus 
Deliciis somni brevibus pacata siiebunt : 

Scilicet alliciuiit nota dulcedinc menteni 
Alta ^uies ruris, spes et Isetabilis oti ; 

Ilium etiain, liquido lonti Musaeque vacantetn, 

1 n tenero sensus tranquilli grainiiic j ipie 
Projectum rctinent ; undarum lubrica mulcet 
Plauities anftnutn, et blandis affeclibus inijilet. 

O fortunatum ! tibi sit sincera voluptas 
Hoc prociil a iroetu, misera procul urbe, renioto 
Hospitia umbrarum purasque requirere lymphas : 

Nempe adeo longos paulatim Nestoris annos 
Felix peilicies ; et non inamabilis hosj^es 
Propter aquas tremula Pheebes sub luce latebis 
ObliUis vivorum, obliviscendus etiili^ 
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ON THE 

FABLES OF iESOP AND BABRIAS. 


"" - No. I. 

Among the works written for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of mankind, the fables of iEsop hold no mean a place. 
In every corner of the old world, where the knowledge of letters 
has inaiked the first dawn of civilisation, there have not been 
wanting men to impart, and children to receive, with equal de- 
light, the story and the moral of the fascinating fabulist. 

Of the history of the writer, whose name is associated with 
all that is pleasing in the years of infancy, and the beauty of 
whose style will then only be despised, when'^ the mind has lost 
the relish for simplicity, little is known ; and even that little is so 
confused by treacherous tradition, that some have doubted even 
tlie existence of the author; who, though a slave, as reported by 
Herodotus, has gained the crown of never-dying fame, 

"Jo v^hich the regal bauble, that men court. 

Is but a splendid toy, or cap of folly. 

Such, however, was the moral value set upon the fables of 
/L^s on. and such their intellectual power, 

To shed, around the prisoirs gloom, a ray 
Golden as sun-set, and than morn more gay, 

^that the best of men and wisest of Grecian sages found ample 
amubcmeiit, between his condemnation and death, in turning into 
verse such fables as he chanced to recollect. 

Of Socrates’ jJower of versification, some idea may be formed, 
when we are told that he was thought to have assisted Euripides 
in the composition of bis tragedies. The remnants, however, of 
his muse are said to be preserved by Laertius in a solitary dis- 
tich, not lemarkable for any great excellence, in Hexameter 
and Pentameter. With this* fact in view, somp may be 
tempted to«» attribute to Socrates the fragments of j3i)sop’s 
fables in Htrpic measure prespfved by Suidas, and hitherto un- 
assigned to any author. Amongst the fables, however, first 
published by De-Furia from a MS. in the Vatican, there exists 
one, so completely the counterpart of that which is given by 
Xenophon in his Memorabilia, n. 7. 13.^ that it seems impossi- 
ble to believe the measure adopted by Socrates could have been 
othet; than the Choliaiiihic. 
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On the Fables of JEsop and IXabrias, 

The words of Xenophon And these the words of the 
are these: Vatican MS. Fab..SC6. p. 149. 

OU xai Kuojv. 

Kcc) 6 XooKparrjs JElra ow Olg rtg fiTrg Trpo^ vof^sst roiili. 
\iyeig tov tou Ktjvog Koyov ; ^attr) xslpetg p'sv xal ttoxovc 

yag ore ^aovYjsvTU Jjv tu Ksgcrag, yot\% S* a/xeXywv 

TOV OJv wpog TOV Secr^OTYiv etTrelu, i^rl (roi (piKov 7 r>jfar »j,awy"*^e 
flaujxao-Tov Troislg, 05 ^}/^Tv jutev ralj rixvot jutiiXa (toi 7 rspicr(Ts 6 <rer ttXsov 
xot) eptix (TOi xu) xgvotg x«i rygov ? oeJSev aX\« Tpopyj yiig 
•Kotps^oua’oiig otJSev SlScog, 0 , ri av iroLcrct hv opetnv eviuXig ri ysvvu 

SK t> 5 j yi^g Xa/Sco/AfV rcS hi coi^ copalct fiorivY} xst) dpocrov yi- 

xuvj, 0 ; ouSev TOiouTov <rot ‘Traps- fii<r6s7<ra' psp/Sstg 8 ’ av ^jttTv fv 

^si, ftsTaStScvg, o^TTsp aMg jlsTOtc, x 6 va Tuvrrjv rge^cov OTroia 

(TiTOU’ TOV Kvva oZv axo 6 <ravTa (ravrov gyflaXst erirw. raOS* wg 

ciTrelv, vai jXii Aia, eyaS yap etpit ^xoutsv t) Kuoov^ ef^Yj roTa* e! pit} 

6 xa) ufxdg aurag 0 ‘m^cov, cStts vap^fjLyjv xav p^stroig STroXivopufiv, 

VTT* avSgooTToov x\hrTi(T$at, ovx dv ttoS' upt^slg s^x^ts dp9ovov 

p^YjTS Otto Xvxcav dpTri^sTiar stts'I noyjv* TregiTpep^oocra 8’ hyoo TravTo*’ 

vfjLs'lg ye, ei (i)i lyco Tpo^t/Xarroi- Ssv xcokuco hprfTTtjpte Xr^TT^Vf xat 

ifxdg, otJ8’ av vsf^sTQat iuvatcris, x 6 xov Sicoxrijpa. • 

<po^o 6 i^svai firj «7roXT)cr9e, 

liy comparing the language of these two writers, the fable, 
as spoken by Socrates, may thus be elicited : 

OT tA ^cov>;ffVT ev avSpd(rtv ^coa, 

ToV sJws Tavra irpog tov oIottoXov OJg Tig* 

** Kslgsig pt 5 V ^fidg, xa) voxovg xegaag* 

TO ya\a 8* afisXyoov, e» Ti caov iXgTj, Trri^Big* 

ripiwv Se Tsxva jit^Xa (toi ^rpitrcrcucrffi, o . 

TrXeiv S’ o58sv ^|x7v o?XXo y ?j *v Tpopdig, dl<TirY\ 

0(r»jv Iv opsGiv ffuSaX^ y’ iy6vvij<re, 
cJgaTa ^oTavYi xa) hpdorou yspi,^(r6s7cra* 

^spfioig 8’ av ^pdv iv |x4o*oi<ri xi>va TatJrijv, * 

Tpi^cev, Sffdla crauTOV, evSevei (titw/' K) 

raS* «5j yxT/Xoucr’ ^ Kvwv, ?$>) TaOra*, 

'' El fJLfj irapslriv Ttav fj^itrotg TroXevoZ/xijv, 
oi^c av TTdS’ vpLslg i^x^T dftovov 7ro/y;» 

•yc<) Sff vavTofliv Tpixoixra, xwXvw 

SprcTTijga X^a-r^v xa) Xvxov hwxTYjpa*^* 1 5 

ANNOTATIONES. 

1. fvavS^aa-iv ipse inserui, memor similis dictioiiis in Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1185. jxuj xoti yaX^v pt,(KXng Key^iV Iv avSpd<nv, 

2. Vocis aiixoXfiv e gl.*8unt 8«nroTi)v et voptea. 

4. Ex io’rl Toi fiXov nri^ai erui rl ri crcov <^iXfTj, frvf^ng. De voce 
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crSiv salvum vicl. Philemon. Lex. v. Smg, et Eustath. IX. N, p. 
940. 

6. ^rXsTv est Attice pro^rXsov. vid.Brunck. in Aristopli. Iiidice. 

Ibid. Ex otXXu not) Tpofvj yij^ Iv op6(nv evSotXeg rt y?vva (Toi, 
erui aXXo y \ *v Tpotfcti; olcr^r^ 0 (rK)V sv opscriv eitSuKYj y eyevvYitre. 
Vox inter rariores oitrirri Aniali oculos fet'ellit, indistincte scripla. 
^Hesych. O^tnron irgo^arov xavgog: ubi Alberti vult ^rpo/Sarwv 
xoTTgog: partim bene; rcspiciliir eiiim ad Ilerodot. iv. 187- 
oIxTTjj TTgo/Sarcov. Hie junge otrffv cum /Soravt) in versu proximo. 

V. JO, VulgO guSaAsT. At canis cibo non herbu vescitur. 

In the preceding fable, the Choliainbic measure was first de- 
tected by Coray; whose edition if I bad seen at an earlier period, 
1 should have avoided an ervor into which I fell in the Cl. Jl. 
No. XLIll. p. 216., in accusing Dr. Blomfield of being a 
plagiarist on Schneider; nor would Dr. B, have been much 
benefited by the error in the indictment, which assigned the 
ownership of tlie metrical restitutions to the (Vrong proprietor. 

, In twelve other fables of the Vatican MS., the same Cho- 
liambic metre has been detected by Coray; the whole merit of 
whose discovery Dr. B. took to himself; but beyond which, if he 
could have gone, when deserted by his guide, he might have 
still found vestiges of the same Babrian measure in ten other 
fables of the same MS.. 

There remain, then, in the whole- of the Vatican collection 
- on ly ten fables not reduced at present, nor to' be reduced 
hereafter, to a metrical form ; unless a MS. shall be discovered 
containing similar fables, but in a dissimilar language, and one 
nearer allied to Choliambics. That such an event is within the 
range of probability, is proved by a similar event in the case of 
the Bodleian MS. No, 290fi, in which Tyrwhitt not only disco- 
vered fables till then unknown, though since found in the Flo- 
rentine MS., but also new readings little removed from a me- 
trical form, no vestiges of which w'ere to be seen in similar 
fables previously published. 

In the present and following Number will be given all the 
fables, in which Babrian Choliambics have been discovered by 
Tyrwhitt, €oray, and myself, in the Bodleian and Vatican MSS. ; 
and in the subsequent Numbers will be given those which 1 have 
elicited from the Florentine and Augsburgh MSS., together 
with those, which exist in Hudson’s edition, from whatever 
source they may be derived. 

In thus composing the disjecta membra pdeta, 1 think it ne- 
cessary to premise that, where the same fable is found in diffe- 
rent collections, 1 have selected from each the phrases most pro- 
per for my purpose. 
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/iilsop and Babrias- 

A similar attempt has been partially made by Berger in Ins 

Babrii Fabul. Choliambic/' printed at Monachi, 1810.’* 
but with little or no success ; as, according to Berger’s notions, 
the law of versification in Choliambics admits a tribrach, ana- 
paest, and dactyl, in any but the 5lh and 6th places, and hiatus 
in abundance. Whereas, in fact, the anapaest is not found except 
in the first, nor dactyl beyond the third, foot, and the hiatuf-^n,^* 
where. 

iESOPl Fabulse, quas Babrias, nescio quis, in Choliambos 
dim composuisse peihibetur, nunc demum metris suis restitutse 
sunt. 

Fabulae excerpt® e Codice Bodleiano. 

Bodl. 5. Tyrwh. p. or=l62. ed. De-Fur. et MS, Paris, teste 
Rochefortio, in Notice des MSS. de la Bibliothtque du jRoi, T. 
Ji. p, 701. 

Aposg Kui 

Tov ZYjv eTrfjTioo/xeuati Xeyowcr* ai Apvg, 

T( xowTOjxecrfl* ; otJ ^stvKot SevSpim eo'iw.gv.” 

''Ecrr , ^ 8* o;, auraf y aTriOJ xoirr^s ujWrelj' 

€» ydp 0/Aslg ri (treKiSt* eyevvocrt, 
ot5x flfv yscDpyog TTfXsxuv ovSufXMg 

2. Cf. ^alliinacheum ’Eyoi 8s ^avrcov <pau\ov SeySpeujy eipi!. 

3. ij 8* og est Platonis ad niorem. Mox ocira) canoi vfLeig • 
ferri possunt cum Honierico 08. A, 52, 3. 

4. 5, Distichon in Suid. V. JfrejXsjoj latitans emit Tyrwh. 

Ibi legitur arsXsa wavra rUrrire. Verum si cum subjuncUvo, 
jungi nequeunt ; neque intelligi potest ttuvtol. Optime Bodl. 
ra emXihot sysvyars. , 

5. Suid. h 8ojxoi0 Id minime intelligo. 

Bodl. 21. Tyrwh. p. 6=163. Vid. ad Vatican. 350. 

Bodl. 47. Vid. ad Vatican. 576. 

Bodl. 74. Tyrwh. p. 8=164. Vid. ac^^Vatican. 356. 

Bodl. 85. Tyrwh, p. 13=167. 

m 

Auxoi xa) Kuyeg. 

Auxotg Kwh n mXsfMg wot [ao-irovSo^*^ 
o1 (Tfoig ixitriMw xal SisiXov elg ^grir^otg, 

X^Xfivg rs xoli ^uKayyag^ ^fs^ntp avSpfonor 
roig Kv(r) /itsv *'£XXi|y ^pidvi aroetTfiyyiiraiv 
Kuoov* og i\g rijv IjxeXXtjorsv 

01 8* aS A6xo/lrcS Kt/vl ys] Ss7y imjireiXouy. 
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On the Fables of 

6 8 * eiTTgv, ‘‘ "'/(TTe, 8 i« tivoij yg X*V* 

Tov (TTpuTv^yov e]<ras\ 7rgo^ou\Bueiv' 
ifxwv TO yevo^ gv Itt*, fjila Travrcov 

ttoAAwv TpOTTwv €TT*, ot/8* lirov TO jTav 10 

cxAA' ol pi^&y rjfJt^y f^€Aave$f oi 8s Ts^pw^ety 

aAXoi 81 TTvppo), xcu dtapyeixoi cttijA^j* 

8* Svval/Jbtjv twv hvvmv aa'VfjL<p^va»v 
e\g TTOAsjMrOV apxs^v, Triv S’ ofjLOtov awp^otJvTcov;*^ 

1. Ipse inserui a(r^ovSo^. De locutione iroAspiof a(r9rovSoj vid. 
Schaefer, ad Dionys. de Compos, p. 38. et Lobeck. ad Ajac. 801 . 
Cf. et iEsop. Fab. 242. io-TrovSov gT;^ov 

2, 3. ’^J^yrwh. citai Suid, ^prirpot- 

7. Cf. Soph. Aj. 50. 67rs#rp^ev xe<pa Si^/oHray ^ovov. Atlien. 
p. 4.33. F. icrp^9*y — 

12. Suid. ^tagysfjioi, quern citat Tyrwh., exhibet eVepoi 8s fav- 
Sol: at Bodl. o! 81 Truppot. Uedi aXXoi Ss vuppot, 

Bodl. 93- Tyrwii. p. 14n:l68, In Florein. est Fab. 121. 

Mv^ otgovpctiog xa) MDj o h oTxcp. 

(ptXluv sflffVTO fLug i6\ 0 pirlv upovpotiog, 

^fMJ/ rf t / 5 / ^ 

0 0 oixocriTO^, wxTT sp^siy piov xoivoy* 
ouTo^ 8g xXYfSeig TTpwTO^ ^\ 9 e SsiTrviJcrwy 
stt) t^v apougaiou y\ ^rov$ a7rav$ovv70$' 

rpwyc/av 8* ogv^ag trira r evSer •iv /ScwAoij, 5 

Muofjbi/ixos,^^ elne, ^55 j 3 /oy TaAaiTrcipou* 

Sjxoi Sg wo'AA’ ag* icrriy ayafl’* *AiJM\6elag 
olxoi TO xBga$y wpo^ ai guj^optwrA* siyar 
fisT ifjbou 8* ay IaSj^, oTj fleAeij, acr«T«u<rsK.*' 

TTBitrag S’ ig oixov ftuv ifrrjy upovpaiov, • 10 

s8g*fg 8’ ou Ta (TIT* aAsupa, xal pl^oig, 
ou 8* otfTTgicjov tJv crApo^ tt/Joj aux^y^ 
arafJLVOi re fxiXtTOf, trwgcLKoi Tf ^o»y/xcov' 

41UT0^ 8s Tsp^ds!^ XOM (T^O^p* at^TOV I^^AOU, 

Tu%>jv 8’ eatn'oD ttoAA’ 8/(i.spt.^gd’* 6 8g Tupov 1 5 

[i’ixfA*xoy]f ^yay* sx xayio'x/ou crupcov, 
ou, 8ia;^udei$ y^p ^y, l/uksAA* avap^airSat, 

8* otHiltlg T^y flupoy Tif i^alfvyjg" 

01 ^ s^ (TTsyijv TgcoyAijy v^rsfO'S^r^S^jo^ay, 

xa) Tou XTUTTOU T* 8s/Aaioi pOj 3 )jflsyT 8 f, -0 

^piJJoy ou, (TTovouptsyo/ y^ utt’ aAA^Acov* 
ptrixpoy S' firAT;^a)y, oIt* IrsoSfv ixxu^{/a^ 

4 ^au 8 iy e/xsAAsy i(rp^ 4 % iiCocfCfipaia;^ ^ 
ijAd* ^Tspo; aS Ti^* d2 Si ^^Aiy fxpuiiTOvro* 

6 Se |xuf, aScia-yoj eSy, TaS* sitt^ apoupaios* 
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JEsop and Jiabrids. 

^/2 oLiTCfTT iy(wv raV oux aKivduvwg' 

fy«5 ^*T)35 owx /ScwAou, 

up' ijv T« xplfjuvu fo^ovfAsvog Tpmyoi*' 

4. Bodl, Itt* apovpotg ert avSovtnjg, lieposili t^v apou- 
poclou ^scil. OfHiav) Irou^ ^^avdcuo-tj^ : etenim aniii tempus*fuit post 
messeni. 

6 . Hiinc versutn eruit Tyrwh. 

8. Redde cog ^pig <ri y\ in comparison with thee, 

12, 13. Tyrwh. chat Suid. Soopixoog, 

14, 15. FI. eivTov euXoysi cr^potpu xot) rrjv kuvrov *Kare[j.€fjL^tTO 
Tvx/i^* Nihil simile Bodl. exhibet. 

l6. Siculiim caseum commemorat Aristoph. 

17- FI. / 3 ov\ojiasucov Ss u^ap^otcriocf e(TS[stv, 

1 8 . 1 ' 1 . ^voi^ev euSitg apSpcoTrog rtg t^v Qvpotv, 

19. FI. (^o^Yidevreg 8e oi SetXctiof rou xtvttou 6la*ffw^8>j(rav. 

22, 23. Tyrwh. chat Suid. Kaptsiga/a* et niox in 27, 28. 
KpifLvov. * 

Totarn fubulam l^atine reddidit Iloratius Sermon, it. fi. 

Bodl. 45. Tyrwh. p. 17=170.: p. 55=197.: p. 09=202. 
ex Harleiano MS. 3521. 


*E\7F!g. 

Zeug ev Tr/flrw rA Xf^jcrra xaxa re (rvXXt^ug, 
eSrjKev aorov^proo/jiairag trap’ ivdpcoTrcp' 

6 ? oLKpar^g avflgcotrof, elZivai (TTrnJScwv 
t/ tt^t Iv aury, xai to ttw/au KiVY^rag 
6*^x* atr^XSeiv Xfij^ra trpof dewv oixovg, 

KOLKOL re trsT6<r8ai r^S\ ix^7<re r av <pevyetp^ 
fjLovrj 8’ *E\n)g, xaT€/A>j4>6 

Tffliv TO trwpia* rolyap *E>,%\g av6ga)%oig 
puovi) rvyecrr^riov tre^cwyoTcov iifAoig 
aya6wf, iKi<rpar* eyyvcofi^ini Scotreiv, 

1. £x llesiodo patel in ilio dolioinesse tarn mala quambona 
conservata. Dedi igitur xaxa re hie vice^ travra et in v. 0. 
vice xaxfi. 

6. Vulgo ^fjg 8i y^jg «vco. At tautologa sonant 7rer8<r$ai et avco 
feuyetv. 

10. Inepte legitur &yai&y exatrrov. 

Bodl. 50. Tyrwh. p. 18=170. 

Sewy yapoi. 

SynfJMv, tewy ?xa<rTo^ «2XisiX*^’ 
wavrng- irap^v ^ 

''r/3piv he xaTfAajS’* riv fAoiK' iJyairijT’- iti 
t^ 8’ etraxoAouSei notVTctx^ ^aSiCoucryj. 
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4. Hunc versum modo non omnem emit Tyrwh. 

IJodl. 56. Tyrwh. p. 18z=17l. 

Koi SrpatTiCOTYI^, 

• Tov^hrfTOv ei ttoo^ JecTTroVij? 5Kpl9t^ev, 
ricof 0 TToXeiMOv Huigo^ ^v, as) 

(Tvvspyov Iv rols stryarot^ ys kivSJvou. 

*0T6 8e 6 TTo'Xeftoj ytaTS'travirsv s\g Sou\e!ag riva^ 

*xa) ^opTOvs /SageT^ o^^IirTTog vvovpyei ct^iptp fjLom 5 

TfStfiOfji^svog. cog Se iraXtv 6 voXspi^og T^xovcrStj, 

(raXTTiy^ t e<pa>vrj(r, aiSig uv y^aXivcitrag 

Tov '^/■jTTrov l;re/3)) AstriroTrig xuSoirKtaSilg, 

6 Se (Tvve^uig STTrattr^ fxijSev Icrp^ucwv, 

T« SecTwoTj) 8’ e^rjf Sif pt^sra ys rcov ns^My 10 

Igg’* etg ovov jxe p^ersirotYitrag uvd* 

xal vS>g vaXiy e;p^e«v If ovoy 6gAs«^ /x* Stttov ; 

4, 5. Disticlion metricuin eriicre nequeo.c 

10, 12. Hoc distichon emit Tyrwh. 

Bodl. 76. Tyrw'h. p. 20=171. 

, Aim StKatTTToXog, 

AeetiV ng ifiao’lXsvsv otJp^l fly/xwSijf 
ouS’ cofLog aXXa %gaog, mamsg ivSpooTrog. 

0 8g (rvm9po!<rag iravrcL Srjpr ^vdoyet 
Soyyai llxag re xa) Xa^elv itpog aXXriXoov, 

XuKOv irpo/Sarlw, 7rapSaXi<rxoy at y ay pep, ’ 5 

eXd<pcp Se rlypiv, xa) xvvag Xayepg^ 6 irrai^ 

Odx Jjftlgav jx’ ISslv raurrjy, 

iy ^ ^dfiov t6 y atrStveg /3la ^>yp/^ 

1, 2, 4. Hoc tristichon modo non emit Tyrwh. 

8. Cf. Alcsei Fragm. 49* ixd<pu) 81 ^pdpiov Iv (rr^Sstren ^tjss* 
Bodl. 94. Tyrwh. p. 201=172. Vid. ad Vatican. 363. 

' Bodl. 97. Tyrwh, p. 20=: 172. Vid. ad Vatican. 364. 

Bodl. 104. Tyrwh. p. 21 = 172. Vid. ad Vatican. 365. 

Hactenus de fabulis, quas e Codice Bodleiano primus evul- 
gavit Tyrwhittus, ipse vero primus in Choliambos disposui; 
restat ut alias quii^ue describam, quae, din licet evulgatse sint, 
in Codice ^tamen Bodleiano tnetricam sibi formam modo non 
omnem indbunt, uti primus Tyrwhittus sensit. 

Bodl. Fab. 1. Hudson. Fab; 138. Tyrwh. p, 22,= 173, 
rep iraiSl /ts^a xXcIovti PpaSg raS* ^ 7 rt(Xtr 
Ei (ivi cneOTT^reig, ere ry Auxm 
6 Auxog, wageSy yap rpUfijif 

TaS* (xXyr rjjv jT^aSv V oiojiivog uAUfSemv, 
ixagregufre, p^iXP^^ So’irfpaj wstvwv 
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naXiyf S* aveXJovfl* ^ (rtJvomo; Yipdra, 

11m$ ouSev ^pois c58* iv^Xfls^ o5c aei; 

0 8’ eItts, Ilccg ouK ; ijv yuyaix) TTKTreuG’ot^. 

5. Blomfieldiis hunc versiim diu post T^rwliittuin emit e 
Fab. 1. quani e MS. Parisiensi edidit Rochefort, in Notice 
dcS dc la Hibliothique du Rol, T. it. p, 687. 

Jjod!. 46. Tyrwh. p. ^2=r 173^ Hudson. 140. 

'Hf^iovog ETpe^ev lx farvtjg Tra^vvSelo'a' 

(rxipruKTo. 8* eXsyev, i^rrl pioi p^yirrip^ 

syao yag avT^g slfu xav ^popicip xgeiWcov.” 

'rcctU(Tdc)g 8 *, 3t* ^crS/xcciUSV, fLa\' e(rxu6gco7rat^sv» 
ovou yag evQvg Trarpog ov(r av?/jtv^o-9)3. 

1, 2, 5. IJos Ires versus emit Tyrwh. 

liodl. 58. l^yrwh. p. (23=174. Hudson IBB. ubi citatur 
Aphthonii Fab. 31. necuou Liban. Fab. 3. et Tzetz. Chiliad, 
vin. 205. , 

KoXotog xai FAaJf. 

Si* alSsp* TTTrjvoJiTt ^d<n xripoyfLot, 

Tov Zijva /a.eAA£iy /SacriAs* ogvsoig <rTr,crEiv, 
ccTTi^ TTOT elg TO xaAAoj <xv xpsiWcov*'* 

7ravT€^ 8* i^oiTWV r\p*ipav $* opi^ovToc 

exxAijcr/av re xuglav tekvoo Mctlug 5 

eig rrjv Xroy f^pxaS’] eTTKTvvriyfJbevoi A//XV 13 V' 

j^iXTe><afji.^avov 8e TtoLrav^ lya ra f^ey <p«vAa 

Trrep’ a7rs/3aAoy, ra 8' a5 xaA* e^e^al^pwav' 

aAA* ouSev euirpsTreg KoKoiog uiof 

yepoov xopdtivrig* Trrepa 8*, Scr^ e^eirtirr dWwv, 10 

(Tuve&iixe^TauTCLf xo(r/xov wg rtv oixeiov, 

T«w yff TTOtx^Xwregov ttoAAw* 

ou 8 * eicr/ov^of, o/xfjtar’ 6(rrpct(prj TravToov, * 

Zffu^ TO xaAAo^ eirtSwv I9ajx/3^fl>j, • 

XeuKOV xyxvou xod <r5/xyoy aerou ju.aAAoy. 15 

irply 8* auToy siTreTy^ jSao’iAg’ opviotg (TT^vati 
eSo^c orAeTtrra tov Ko Aoiov cipaiov,” * 
il^rXctu^, ’ASyivuIcc Ttg, aurov ^Aeyfev, 
xipel\er ixcrvatrotrot tA ottIj olxAu, 
xai Tadro y’ o^Acuv ipvim woiijo-avroov, 20 

yvjxvo^ 0 KoXoiog wv yix^ Sigyvcocrflij. 

Ita fere haiic fabulam ipse olim metris restitutam exhibui in 
C7. J/. No. XLIIF. p. 217 . Hodie vero placet subjuugere an- 
notationes tunc temporis prasiermissas. 

1 . Bodl. WfTflVOl^ fx^pv^fv. 

2. Tzetz. TOV Jfx juUAAovra iroiiiv ogvioi; ^ujiXea. 
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3. Bodl. li n; ujxwv tcptlrrm lis xaAXo; feti'p. 

4. Aphthon. vavTc^ oi Sqvet^ r^v xvp'iotv opli^ovTog, 

Ipse addidi ijfj.ipoi¥\ cf, JEurip. Orest* 48 et 1053. et llerodot. 
VK 129. Tzetzes quoque ^[Ji^ipav — trgosi'rreiv, 

5. In Hudson, legitur vpciso’i/t.iotv — iTCt^ey, Dedi eKxXyjalav. 
;^Vid. Suid. *Exx\ri(riet xopla. 

IS. Bodl. e^io'yyijyjwuiviov 8e vavroov opvecov elg t^v rijg Srvyog xgij- 
vv}v. Herodotus vi»74. conimemorat to Srvyig Zhoop in Arcadia. 
Inserui igitur *ApxaZ\ 

7 . Aphthbn. KtfAvag ts xurehapL^avov tu |xgv ^awAa twv Tmpwv 
awojSaXAovTef, ra 8e xpeirTca ^aiipvvovTsg^ 

9. Aphthon. xo\oiog Se ouSev e&'jrpsveg B^iov, 

10. Bodl. Ko?^otog uio^ xop^njg ykpm* JMox Aphihun. « tc«v 
aXXeov cJewiTTTe, Taura oUiIov 0 ‘uyeflijXH xotrfiov. 

12. Liban. 9roixiX«re^ov y/yverou. Collato igitur Alexid. 
apud Athen. p. 107. C. iTro/tjcra t’ ott/ro TrotxiXMrepov raw, hie le- 
posui txm: unde emends et Bodl. ttwitoov kp^ioov ra TTregu ^rpog eotu- 
Tov dgfji 0 Q(rafji.evog fiXudev asrou xgBla’O'oiiv, Icgendo xu) ruw. Fuit racug 
avis TTOixiXrj : cf. Philostrat. p. 856. tmxTog ois rotdg. Mox Liban. 
|Xfxpov8jov ratog iSoxet. De XPVf^^ ill tali re vid. Vaick. ad Phoen. 
206’. 

13. Liban. xal wg Iwl rijy xpltnv, iiretrrpe^e jutfv tcov opvimv 
rd 0[XfMtTct, 

14. Bodl. 6 Zibg 8e to xdXhog iapL^rfietg. Liban. Sipi^og 8e «ve- 
-.^/SaAAe xal otircS rw 8iX«TTp. 

15. Liban. rntm figv aSrey xa) 6 Xevxorarog xuxyog — 

xecreire^povfjTO 8e xa) affTOu (re/tvoTij^. 

18. Bodl. ei fi^yj XBXdcov *ASf}voctct toutov ^Xeyj^e to yrrepov auroG 
fX7ra(ra(ra. At Tzetz. Kot) el FXav^ yvooptrottru irmpov ri twv 
oixsictiv — i^g/Xtro,: et sic Thooph^lact. ISimocat. Epist. ijXsy^e 
ryjv ijxogflocu fi JTXccv ^ — to ydp oJxgTov iTnyvoua-u ^nregov, cig ifiiov 
a^g/XsTO. 

20. Bodl. TO auTO Si xal rSv Xotircby Spyicov TrotijcrdyTwv, 8»gyvco- 

<r$ii KoXotig coy. ^ 

21. Liban. iyvfAvovro roS xoXoioG tS glSo; xal iygXaTO. Sic 
quoque Horatius n^eat comieuld rhumfurtivis vvdata colori- 
0U9. Aphtbon. 6 XoXoio$: 

Bodl. 80.<^Hudsbn 139* xjTwh. p. 24=: 174. totam fabulam 
restftuit. 

Avxog xa\*Aoy^iog, 

A6xog Trap fig T^iy^iv,* bpM exxu^dg 
"Apyuig aGrov ^Xgyg iroXXA 

xttKgivo^ eiTTf, rig o'latytfvocf ' 

«»5to; 0 TOirb^' fiB Xoi86pgT‘‘ crG xau;^aJ.’'' ' ‘ 
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Bodl. 131. Tyrwh. p. ‘25=175. ’A\oan^^ x«) n»eS»)^fS- Vid. 

ad Florent, 13. 

Bodl. 135. T>-rwh. p. ^5=rl75. Flor. 114. August. 16U 
Hudson 240. 

MeKitraa xou Zs6$. 

'TfjLYjrrla MiXiarcrct xrjptm 

TO jAeKi <psgou(r* mvtjXSsv ei^ deaov q*Ixous 

fj^Yi'Tcw xairvidQiv Be vpoor(pog» reg<p$e\$ 

S, ti Beoird viv, yspag Botivar 

1 ) S* elTTff, Bog fxoi xivTp\ Tv’, el Ttg avdpooxog* 5 

TO XYigoTrXetoTov i^yov eyyltret* ipui 
flffAwv, fonvTco TovSe**' jUr^Aot 8* citaT}p6<rSt) 

Zebg rrj BeijoreT •xkeio'Tot ydtp (JiiXe* flvijTouf 

axcov S’ diuong gSojxev eiTrs yotp SoocTfjv' 

xai Tjj MffAiVertj TseOfl*, oir* prijcrotf, i 0 

yevi^^ETai crol y* aXA\ oVav Tiva (Tjca^vo? 

TO jtteAi XoL^ovrot TrAijer/oy ye ^pcotTYjf 

TO xeuTpov ex/3«Aei <ru, 

1, 9- Hos duo versus niodo non eruit Tyrv\li. 

3. FI. 7rgo(r<popa servavit: alii Bwgep. • 

12. Vice 'Trgotrxpovayjg dedi tt&v xpdGcrjyj: verbum est p^poj^co vel 
X§^^^> ciitem aiicnjus tango. 

(r. li. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 


At a period, when the distribution of the Sacred Volume is 
unexampled, and the public attention is so'generally directed 
towards it, if is natural that every department of knowledge 
which the Scripture communicates should fiecome the subject 
of investigation. The Bible is often called the plainest book, 
yet it is certainly the most learned; and even apart from its in- 
comparably moral and religious sentiments, it has treasures and 
beauties in literature of the very highest order. Its literary and 
scientific character remains yet to be appreciated, as its match- 
less worth undoubtedly demands. 

The subject of Biblical Aritlimetic, it is conceived, has by no 
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means.bad its^due abare of consideration; and as the very cba* 
racter of Divine Revelation is frequently involved in it, its elu- 
cidation must be regarded as of some importance. Several years 
ago, there were two valuable extracts from Hewlett’s Bible, on 
Hebrew Nttmerab, inserted in the Clas. Jour, (see Vols. IV. p. 
401 — 405. and VI. p. 186 — 190.); but I have looked in vain 
for the discussion of this subject in any of the subsequent 
numbers of that periodical.' It is my happiness to possess 
the Journal from its commencement (in IBIO) to the present 
time: — a w^ork which I consider as an invaluable treasury of 
philological and biblical criticism : — and the communication 1 
now venture to make, is in the hope of seeing some of the pages 
of its future numbers enriched with the disquisitions of its able 
contributors, on a topic of no trifling consequence. The result 
of my own attention to the subject 1 respectfully submit, 
trusting that it will be received with candor, as its insertion is 
requested for the purpose of eliciting rathe/ than of imparting 
information. 

The science or art of Enumeration embraces the notice of 
numbers, measures, weights, and money; and must now be con- 
sidered as found in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. But prior to any suggestions on these particulars, a few 
observations must be oS^ered, and therefore the present article 
will close with a mere introduction oPthe subject. 

It is probable, that mankind subsisted for a considerable time 
before they cultivated ibis science in any material degree, or prac- 
tised the art of computation on a regular and systematic scale; 
but to a certain extent it must have been nearly coeval w'ith 
the existence of human society. The Mosaic history marks 
the enumeration of time from the commencement of the world; 
nor could the succession of day and night^be observed, without 
Suggesting the idea of calculation. The records of the Antedi- 
luvian age, though presenting a mere fragment of history, furnish 
many intimations of the progress of Arithmetic: the ark of 
Noah w'as evidently constructed on mathematical principles. 

But however egrlv might be its origin, its progress must have 
depended 6n the advancement of commerce, because arithmeti- 
cal calculations becoming then more necessary, the art would 
receive a greater degree of attention. Hence, Arithmetic is 
supposed to have been of Phoenician or Hebrew invention: and 
according to Josephus, the Egyptians first received the knowledge 
of it from Abraham : — tjjv apiJfAijTociiy aoTOirxwp*?*T»i, xat Ta a-tpi 
acrTpovofiiav TrapaStScotri* •srpo yap AfipajA^u iragouirtag Aiyu'jr- 
Tov, 01 AtyvTrriot XaXSatwv yap ravra ewe^oiTijinv fij 
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AiyuiTTOv, o6e¥ avijXSev xut eig tov$ EKXifim$: Lib. cap. 8.; cited in 
Gale's Court of Gent. II. pp. 10, 11. — From Asia, it is said to 
have passed into Egypt; from Egypt, arithmetic was transmitted 
to the Greeks ; thence, with its improvements, it proceeded to 
the Romans, and from them it has been dispersed over the mo- 
dern nations of the world. 

The first employment of figures, is usually attributed to the 
Arabians; but the Arabian writers*acknowledge that they origi- 
nally derived their notation from the Indians. To the Moham- 
medan conquerors or Moors of Spain, Europe stands indebted 
for the knowledge of the decimal scale. In India, however, 
and not in Arabia, the digits, erroneously called the Arabic 
digits, were invented. (See Mill's Hist, of Muhani. p. 391* 
2nd Ed.) The Jews were immediately indebted to the Ara- 
bians for their figures; and these, together with their vowel points 
and other additions to their language, they are supposed to have 
received about the lOth century. It is worthy of remark, that 
the first of their grammarians was Rabbi Judas, an Ara-» 

bian, who lived at this period, and who is often noticed by Abcn 
Esra and D* Kimchi as the D^plplDH IPNI. — Buxtorf. Rabb. 
Bibl. p. 384. 

The introduction of figures into the Hebrew Scriptures is 
ascribed to Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, a celebrated Jewish teacher 
in the 15th century; and the divisions to which he applied them, 
constitute the* present verses of the Old Testament. In imitation 
of his improvement (for Nathan merely improved the plan of 
H. de S. Caro, of the 13th century, by substituting for the alpha- 
betical letters smaller divisions, and distinguishing them by nu- 
merical figures), Robert Stephens introduced the verses and 
figures into the New Testament, in the year 1551. 

As to the character pr import of these figures ; W'hether they 
are merely arbitrary signs, or whether they are parts of letters or* 
words, or any significant and expressive marks, it is perhaps 
impossible to decide. Some ingenious attenigts have lately been 
made (Suppl. of Eiicyc. Brit.) to prove, that they are the result 
of different (;ombinations of simple strokes. ^ But, say other 
Oriental writers, it appears that the original nuineAls of the 
Hindfis (of which the Arabic or Indian digits are oiiljsan abridg- 
ment) may be considered as primitive words ; evidently letters, 
and not the combination of simple strokes. Wilkins's Sanscrit 
Gram. p. 521 . — The interesting results of extended acquaintance 
with the treasures of the East will most probably furnish addi- 
tional information on this and every other particular of general 
literature. 
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A Jewish method of computation deserves notice, though not 
immediately connected with the Holy Scriptures, They fre- 
quently oinrt the numeral letter for thousand, for the sake of 

brevity;. and this mode of computing they call ps!?, that is, 
lltPp 2)19? according to the smaller reckoning. They compute 
their time from the Creation : but there is a difference of 24,0 
years between their time and ours ; and therefore so many years 
must always be added. For example, the Grammar of the 
learned Kimchi was printed at Venice, by Bomberg, in the year 

p9^ mCf (303 according to the small reckoning), that is, of the 
world 3305, according to the Rabbinical year, but 1343 of the 
Christian aera; for 1000+240 + 303r: 1343. 

The dates of Hebrew books, printed in former times, and on 
the Continent, are generally placed at the bottom of the title- 
page, where we notice a line in which certain letters are of a 
larger size. In order to understand them' arithmetically, the 
•larger letters must be numerated, and their number added toge- 
gether will give the year in which the book was printed. As 
irw# : the sum of whose large letters 

(R 1 +D 40+ttr 300 + ^ lO+n 8+1 20=379) shows that the 
date is 379 of the Jewish year; and l6l9 A, D. 

At (he end of every book of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
Masorites have enumerated the several portions, and noted them 
down by numeral letters.' At the close of Genesis/ for instance, 

they express the number of verses by *1/ IR, which denote 
1534; for R is equal to 1000^ 

? ; 

-» • - - 43 


Oswestry, January, 1822. 


J. W. 
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AN INQUIRY 

into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 
Mythology. 

By R. P. knight. 


Part V. — [Continued from No. XLFIII. p. 229.] 

109 . In the Bacchic of Euripides, the chorus invoke their in- 
spiring god to appear under the forna of a bull, a niauy- 
headedserpent, ora flaming lion and we sometimes find 
the lion among the accessary syinbRIs of Bacchus ; though it is 
most commonly the emblem of Hercules or Apollo ; it being the 
natural representative of the destroying attribute. Hence it is 
found upon the sej^ulchral monuments of almost all nations both 
of Europe and Asia ^ even in the coldest regions, at a vast dis- 
tance from, the countries in which the animal is capable of exists 
ing in its wild state.* Not only the tombs, but likewise the 
other sacred edifices and utensils of the Greeks, Romans^ Chi- 
nese and Tartars, are adorned with it; and in Tibet there is no 
religious structure without a lion’s bead at every angle having 
bells pendent from the lower jaw, thouglv there is no contig*uous> 
country that, can supply the living model.’ 

1 10. Sonietimes the lion is represented killing some other 
symbolical animal such as the bull, the horse, or the deer ; and 
these compositions occur not only upon the coins and other sa- 
cred monuments of the Greeks and Phoenicians ;♦ but upon 
those of the Persians,’ and the Tartar tribes of Upper Asia;* 

i ■■■■■ ,■ I ■ ■ ■ n I ■i.i. ■ I a ■ ■■ ■ ■■■— ■ 1 ' 

‘ ^ 010 ) 01 , ravpoSf Tf woXvKpavos y* iSciy 
SpOKvy, rj wvpu^cywy 
opaadat \€toy. 

V. 1015. 

Kpias, ravptovs, \€ovro9 

(jCf<f>«Aas fert 6 ^oi^s 0 /k^i#cos). 

* FrocI, apud Escheiib. Epig. p* 77 . 

* Hist, g^n, des Vpyiitgc^. t, v# p. 458. Embassy to Tfocf. p. 262^ Houel \ oy- 
age cn Sicile. 

3 Embassy to Tibet, p. 288. * 

^ See the coiiw of Acanthus and Velia ; and also those of some unknown city ot 
Fhocnicia. Houel Voyage en Sicile, pi. xxxv. and vi. 
s Rwinaof Persepolisbyl^^'f'^y*^ ^ ^ 

c On old brass coins in the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight. On a small silver com 
of Acanthus in the same cabinet; where there was not room for the lion on the back 
of the bull, as in tlie larger, the bull has the face of a U^. 
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in all which they express different niodificatioiis of ihc ancient 
mystic dogma above mentioned concerning the adverse efforts ol 
the two great attributes of procreation and destruction. 

111. The horse was sacred to Neptune and the Rivers;' 
and employed as a general symbol of the waters^ on account ot' 
a supposed affinity, which w^e do not find that modern natura- 
lists have observed,^ Hence came the composition, so frequent 
on the Carthaginian coins, of tlie horse with the asterisk of 
the Sun, or the winged disc and hooded snakes, over his back 
and also the use made of him as an emblematical device on the 
medals of many Greek cities.^ In some instances the body of 
the animal terminates in plumes and in others has only wdngs, 
so as to form the Pegasus, fabled by the later Greek poets to 
have been ridden by Bcllerophon, but only known to the ancient 
theogonists as the bearer of Aurora and of the thunder and 
lightning to Jupiter;^ an allegory of which the meaning is ob- 
vious. The Centaur appears to have beeq the same symbol 
partly humanised ; whence the fable of these fictitious beings 
having been begotten on a cloud appears to be an allegory of 
the same kindJ In the ancient bronze engraved in plate Ixxv. 
of voffime i. of the Select Specimens, a figure of one is repre- 
sented bearing the Cornucopias between Hercules and iEscu- 
lapiqs, the powders of destruction and preservation ; so that it 
here manifestly represents the generative or productive attribute. 
A symbolical figure similar to that of the Centaur occurs among 
the hieroglvphical sculptures of the magnificent temple of Isis 
at Tenlyris in iEgypt and also one of the Pegasus or the 
winged horse nor does the winged bull, the cherub of ilie 
Hebrews, appear to be any other than an Aigyptiaii symbol, of 


*■ Virgil Georg, i, 12. and iii. 122. Iliad. 132. , 
r. ^ ^t\o\ovrpou 6 I'trwSf Kai <pi\vSpoy^ nat Ktifiwfft Kai Aristof . 

apud Kostath. in Horn. p. 658. 1. 59. 

^ See Mus. Hunter. Gesner, 6cc. ; the coins bein^ extremely common. 

♦ C^rene, Syracuse, Maronca, Erythrae in Bmotia, &c. 5cc. 

5 As on those of Lainl)sacus. ® Lycophr. Alexandr. 17. 

Zrivos Itafiaci yaiei 
rc ^Tfpoirrjj^ re An fjtrjrtoevrt. * 

Hesiod, nieogon. v. 28 1. 

The history o^Bellerophon is fully related in the Iliad (Z. 155. &c.) 5 but of his 
riding a hying horse, the old poet knew nothing. 

^ According to another fable preserved by Nonnus* they were begotten by- 
Jupiter on the Earth, in an unsuccessful attempt upon the cluutity of Vcihis. 

Ov Utiiffirfs rotrov tjKBov t s Ifiepov^ i/s twilf 

‘ K€pravpovs e^urevtra, fictXwp ^rtropop ttvAuct yatiit, 

DionysUc* Ub» xxait. 

^ Denon. p!. cxxxii. n. 2. ^ Ib. pi. cxxxi. n. 8. 
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whicli a prototype is preserved in the ruins of Hermontis.* 
Tlie disguised indications^ too, of wings and horns on each side 
of the conic or pyramidal cap of. Osiris are evident traces of the 
animal symbol of the winged bull.^ 

1 12. On the very ancient coins found near the banks of the 
Strymon in 'Thrace, and falsely attributed to the island of Les- 
bos, the equine symbol appears entirely humanised, except the 
feet, which are terminated in the hoofs of a horse : but on others, 
apparently of the same date and country, the Centaur is repre- 
sented in the same action ; namely, that of embracing a large 
and comely woman. In a small bronze of very ancient sculp- 
ture, the same priapic personage appears, differing a little in his 
composition ; he having the tail and ears, as well as the feet of 
a horse, joined to a human body,* together with a goat’s beard 
and in the Dionysiacs of Nonnus we find such figures described 
under the title of Satyrs ; which all other writers speak of as a 
mixture of the go^t and man. These, he says, were of the race 
of the Centaurs ; with whom they made a part of the retinue of 
Bacchus in his Indian expedition and they were probably the 
original Satyrs derived from Saturn, who is fabled to have ap- 
peared under the form of a horse in his addresses to Ph’ilyra the 
daughter of the Ocean and who, having been the chief deity 
of die Carthaginians, is probably the personage represen^ted by 
that animal on their coins.^ That these equine Satyrs should 
have been jntroduced among the attendants of Bacchus, either 
in poetry or sculpture, is perfectly natural ; as they were perso- 
nifications of the generative or productive attribute equally witli 
the /7«vj(rxoi, of those of a caprine form ; wherefore w'e find three 
of them on the handle of the very ancient Dionysiac patera ter- 


* Dcnoii. pi. cxvix. n. 2, * See pi. ii. v»)l. i. of the Select Spccimeiii.. 

^ Inaccurately published in the Recherclic.*> sur Ics Arts do la Grece. pi. xdi. Jiol. 
1 . ; IM. D'Hancarville h.'oinu; been misled by his system into a supposition that 
the animal parts arc those of a bull. The tigure is now in the cabinet of .''Ir. 
Knight. 

+ Lib. xiii. and xir. 

^ Tabs et ipse jubain ccrvice effundit equina 
* Conjugis adventu pernix Satumus, et jltitiu 
Pclton hinuitu fugtens implevit acuto. 

Virg. George iii. 92% 

^ These arc pkohably the personages represented on thcTliracian or Macedonian 
coins above cited j but the of botli seems to liavc answered rather to tht 

Neptune of the Greeks, than to the personification of Time, c<umnonly called 
KPON05 or Saturn. The figure represented mounted upon a winged horse ter- 
minating in a fish, and riding upon tlie waters, with a bow in his hand, is probably 
the same |)ersonagel See IM6d. Ph6n. dc Dutens pi. L f. 1. The com is better 
preserved in tlie cabinet of Mr. Knight. 
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niinating in bis symbol of the Minotaur in the cabinet of Mr. 
Fayne Knight. In the sculptures^ however, they aic invariably 
without horns ; whereas Nonnus calls them and eyxs- 

pxsig : but the authority of this turgid and bombastic compiler 
of fables xmd allegories is not great. The Saturn of the Ro- 
mans, and probably of the Pho3nicians, seems to have been the 
personification of an attiibute totally different from that of the 
Kpovo; of tlie Greeks, and to have derived his Latin name from 
Sator, the sower or planter; which accords with the charac- 
ter of Pan, Silenus, or Sylvanus, w'ith which that of Neptune, 
or humidity, is combined. Hence, on the coins of Naxus in 
Sicily, we find the figure usually called Sileniis w^ith the tail and 
ears of a horse, sometimes priapic, and sometimes w ith the pri- 
apic term of the Pelasgian Mercury as an adjunct, and always 
with the head of Bacchus on the reverse. Hence the equine 
and caprine Satyrs, Fauns, and ilavKrxoi, seem to have had 
nearly the same meaning, and to have resper lively differed in 
different stages and styles of allegorical composition only by 
htiving more or less of the animal symbol mixed wdtli the human 
forms, as the taurine figures of Bacchus and the Rivers have 
more of less of the original bull. Where the legs and horns of 
the goat are retained, they are usually called Satyrs ; and where 
only t)ie ears and tail, Fauns; and, as this distinction appears 
to have been observed by the best L^tin writers, W'e see no 
reason to depart from it, or to suppose, with some piodern an- 
tiquaries, that Lucretius and Horace did not apply properly the 
terms of their own language to the symbols of their own relU 
gion.* The baldness always imputed to Silenus is perhaps best 
explained by the quotation in the margin/ 

113. In the Orphic hymns we find a goddess 'iTTra celebrated 
as thenurse of the generator Bacchus, and the soul of the world 
and, in a cave of Phigal^ in Arcadia, the duiighter of Ceres by 
l^eptune was represented w ith the head of a horse, having scr- 


' Basslrilievi di Koma, \ol. ii. p. 149. not. 14. 

* 'OxotTQt tpaXa/epoi yitop^at^ ofiroi dij titrr Kai^v rp airrtwv 

kfia rg Aayyeiji ikovton^uav ksu $€pfAaivofifvoy to tpMyfxa, vpotnriirrov vpos rtiv 
fvi^€pfuda jcaict yfiv ras ptl’aSf Kai tKpeowrtP a! rpixts, Ol Sc evvouxoi Sta tovto ov 
ytyoyreu ^oXeucpoi, kn €r^€<ny ov yiyercu Ktyfprts k* t. Hippocrat, de K. 

P. s. xviii. xix. ^Xey/ia is not to be understood here, as translated, pituita, 
phlegm or morbid rheum, but animal vUcus or gluten, the material of 
orMnisalioi^ii*'' 

The bald Jupiter, Zsvt ^oXaicpor, of the Argives, mentioned by Clemens^ (Cohort, 
f. h.) seems to have signified the same. 

5 Hymn, xlviii., and Fragm. No. xliii. 
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pcnts aud other animals upon it, and holding upon one hand a 
dolphin, and upon the other a dove;' the meaning of vvhicli 
symbols, Pausanias observes, were evident to every learned and 
intelligent man ; though he does not choose to relate it, any 
more than the name of this goddess;* they being both probably 
mystic. The title 7/7J7/OZ’or ‘/I7/7M was applied to several 
deities;^ and occasionally even to living sovereigns, whom flat- 
tery had decked out with divine attributes ; as appears in the 
instance of Arsinoe the wife of Ptolemy Philadelplius, who was 
honored with it> One of the most solemn forms of adjuration 
in use among the ancient inhabitants of Sw^eden and Norway 
was by the shoulder of the horse ;/ and when Tjndarus engagetl 
the suitors of Helen to defend and avenge her, he is said to have 
made them sw'ear upon the testicles of the same animal.^ 

1 14. In an ancient piece of marble sculpture in relief, Jupiter 
is represented rcj^osing upon the back of a Centaur, wdio carries 
a deer in his hand; by which singular composition is signified, 
not Jupiter going to hunt, as antiquaries have supposed;’ but 
the all-pervading Spirit, or supreme active principle incumbent 
upon the waters, and producing fertility ; or whatever property 
or modification of properties the deer was meant to signify. 
Diana, of whom it was a symbol, was in the original planetary 
and elementary worship, the Moon ; but in the mystic religion, 
slie appears to have been a personification of the all-pervading 
Spirit, acting ihrougli the Moon upon the Earth and the waters. 
Hence she comprehended almost every other female personifi- 
cation, and has innumerable titles and symbols expressive of 


* Texdnivai 9^ 5iro tijs (€»c rov ITo<rct5w*'Os)r ol 

ovK twiroy, oAAattjv Acairdt^ai' 0¥0fia^0fJL€vyiv viro ApKa 9 wv, Pausan. ArCJitl. c. 

xlii. 9. 2. 

To T€ crinjXatou vo/ittrai rovro Upou Arjfirirpoft km €S avro aya\fjL<iava0€ivM ^u\ov. 
weirotrjffOM 5c o^co a<piai to ayoXfia* ica5ci'co’5ai /*«' ctti ircrp^c, yityauct 5c tguctyai 
ra «AAa irXi^v KttfMKriv* Kt^aXriv 5c km Kopniy cixei^ tirPov, km ipoKovTatv tc Kai 
aXAotfv Orfptuy €iKoyts irpo<rcirc^vic€(ray rp K€ipa\p* €vMvto km cucpQvs rov^ 

woSar SeX^is ext rijy X^*P^^ xfptorypa 5e ^ opyis cti rp krfpa, Pausan. 

Arcad. c. xlii. s. 3. • * ♦ 

* TijJ 5c Atcrroiwii to ovofia c5ci<ra cj tow aTcAcorowy ypa(pwy, Pausan. in 

Arcad. c. xxxvii. a. 6. ^ ^ 

5 Near the Academia in Attica was /3tfftoy no<rci5«voy *Iir»tou km ASiyi'ay'lirwtar. 
Pausan. in Attic, c. xxx. s. 4. 

noo’<i5wvoy ‘Iinriou km ‘Hpa^y ^iatv 'Imnay /Sw/iioi— t ^ Apius ‘Imriov, 5c 
ABriyas 'Iinrias fitofAos. Pausan. Eliac. 1. c. xv, s. 4. 

Koi A0ijyas fitofios cori *Tyi«oy ti|v5' ABijvay opofia^ovffif km AtortMToi' 

Mfhxoutvoy, KM KiiTffov TOPavTov0foy^ Pausan. in Attic, c. xxxi. s. 3. 

* Ilesych. in v. * Mallet. Introd. a THist. dc Danemarc. 

^ Pausan. lib. iii. c. xx. ’ Winkelinan Monument. Antic, ined. No, ii. 
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almost every attribute, whether of creation, preservation, or des- 
truction ; as appears from ih^ Pantheic figures of her ; such as 
she was worshipped in the celebrated temple of Ephesus, of 
which many are extant. Among the principal of these symbols 
is the deer, which also appears among the accessary symbols of 
liacchus ; and which is sometimes blended into one figure with 
the goat, so as to form a coniposite fictitious animal called a 
Tragelephus ; of which there are several examples now extant.' 
The very ancient colossal statue of the androgynous Apollo near 
Miletus, of which there is an engraving from an ancient copy in 
the Select Specimens, pi. xii. carried a deer in the right hand, 
and on a very early gold coin probably of Ephesus a male 
beardless head is represented with the horns of the same ani- 
mal whence we suspect that the metamorphose of Actaeon, 
like many other similar fables, arose from some such symbolical 
composition. ' 

^ 115 . It is probable therefore that the lion devouring the 
horse, represents the diurnal heat of the Sun exhaling the wa- 
ters ; aqd devouring the deer, the same heat withering and pu- 
trefying the productions of the earth ; both of which, though 
immediately destructive, are preparatory to reproduction : for the 
same fervent rays, which scorch and wither, clothe the earth with 
verdure, and mature all its fruits. As they dry up the waters in 
^ one season, so they return them in another, causing fermentation 
and putrefaction, which make one generation of plants and ani- 
mals die means of producing another in regular aiul unceasing 
progression ; and thus constitute that varied yet uniform harmo- 
* iiy in the succession of causes and effects, w'hich is the principle 
of general order and economy in the operations of nature. The 
same meaning w'as signibed by a composition more celebrated 
in* poetry, though less frequent in art, of Hercules destroying a 
Centaur; who is sometimes distinguished, as in the ancient 
coins above cited, by the pointed goafs beard* 

1 16. This universal harmony is represented, on the frieze of 
the temple of Apollo Didumaeus near Miletus, by the lyre sup- 
ported by two symBoKcal figures composed of the mixed forms 


* Tffay€\eu^y ‘Kporofiai cfcrvircis were among the ornaments of the magnificent 
hearse, in winch the body of Alexander the Great was conveyed from Babylon to 
Alexandria^(Diodor. Sic. I. xxviii. c. 20.) ; where it was deposited in a shrine or 
coffin of solid gold ; which having been melted down and carried away daring 
the troubles by which Ptolemy XI. was expelled, a glass one was substituted and 
exhibited in its place in the time of Strabo. See Geogr. 1, xvii. 

* In the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight, 
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and features of tlie goat and the lion, each of which rests one of 
its fore feet upon it/ The poets expressed the same meaning 
in their allegorical tales of the loves of Mars and Venus; from 
which sprang the goddess Harmony/ represented by the lyre;’ 
which, according to the Egyptians, was strung by Mercury 
with the sinews of Typhon/ 

1 17* The fable of Ceres and Proserpine is the same allegory 
inverted ; for Proserpine or /7gfcrg<poygia, who, as her name in- 
dicates, was the goddess of Destruction, is fabled to have sprung 
from Jupiter and Ceres, the most general personifications of 
the creative powers. Hence she is called xopij, the daugh- 
ter; as being the universal daughter, or general secondary prin- 
ciple ; for though properly the goddess of Destruction, she is 
frequently distinguished by tlie title XflTEIPAy^ Preserver; 
represented with ears of corn upon her head, as the goddess of 
Fertility, She \v%s, in reality, the personification of the heat or 
fire supposed to pervade the earth, which was held to be at 
once the cause and effect of fertility and destruction, as being 
at once the cause and effect of fermentation ; from which both 
proceed.^ The mystic concealment of her operation was ex- 
pressed by the black veil or bandage upon her head which 
was sometimes dotted with asterisks ; whilst the hair, which it 
enveloped, was made to imitate flames.® 


1 See Ionian Antiquities published by the Society of Dilettanti, vol. i. c. iii. 
pK ix. 

^ Ek 5* A</>po8crTi$ teat Apccv^ *ApfjLovtajf yeyov^vat fjiv6o\oyovyrai, Plutarch, de 
Js.ct Osir. p. a70. 

T€ rov fioAtpov 

ds vvv axaAKos aa-mlkoy 

fif vfptfioTtTos oyrmfwv. Sophocl. (Ed. Tyr. v. 190. 

This ancirmed Mars is the plague : wherefore that god must have been con- 
^ide^cd as the Destroyer in general, not as the god of War in particular. 
— {TKovu 8 € rov Apri Kadarrep tv nivaKt o-vriKtipt€vi/\v €K iiaptcrpov rtp EpSri 

X<vpav txovra. Plutarch. Aiuator, p. 757, 

^ *Hi/ apfio^trat Zr^vos tvttdrjr ArroWojv, 

Tra<rav apxnv Kai rtKos (rvkKafiuVy 

8c kapLXpOV xKtJKTpOV, 0OU)S. 

* Scylhiii. apud J?lutarch. de Pyth. Orac. 

+ Kflu rov '"Epfiriv pvOoKoyovtriVj c^eXovra rov Twjxvvos vtvpa, x^ftSais 

dtBctaKovTfS &s TO xav 6 \oyos 6iapjua<rap€vos, tfvfjujwpov f( ocrvfKpuvutv fJLtpwv txotijtrt^ 
fcttt ri\v tpSaptiiTiV ovk axaeXtatv aXX* «uf€w\rip09crt Swcipiv. PIvilarch. dc Is, et 
Osir. p. 373. 

5 coins of Agalhoclea, &c. 

^ Zonj KQU Bavaros fJLOvtnj Ovrirois xoXvfioxBoiP 

ntpff€^vcta‘ ^pwis yap act, xat xavra ^vtveif, Orph. Hymn. xxix. 

7 .———If at TO KtXatiVa 

afutvpbtv appvirov Bffivka ^tpattpovrjs, 

Meleagr. Epigr. cxix In Brunck. Anal . 

* See silver coins of Syracuse, &c. 
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118. The Nephth^ or Nephtims of the Egyptians^ and the 
Libitina, or goddess of Death of the Romans, were the same per- 
sonage : and yet, w'ith both these peoples, she was the saiike as 
Venus and Libera, the goddess of Generation/ Isis w^as also 
the same, except that, by the later Egyptians, the personitica- 
tion was still more genemlised, so as to comprehend universal 
nature; whence Apuleius invokes her by the names of Eleusinian 
Ceres, Celestial Venus, and Proserpine; and she answers him 
by a general explanation of these titles. 1 am,’^ says she, 

Nature, tlie parent of things, the sovereign of the elements, 
the primary progeny of time, the most exalted of the deities, 
the first of the heavenly gods and goddesses, the queen of the 
shades, the uniform countenance; who dispose wkh my nod the 
luminous heights of heaven, the salubrious breezes of the sea ; 
and the mournful silence of the dead ; whose single deity the 
wliole world venerates in many forms, with ^various rites, and 
many names. The Egyptians skilled in ancient lore woiship 
me M^ith proper ceremonies ; and call me by my true name, 
Queen Isis.’^* 

1 19*' This universal character of the goddess appears, how- 
ever, to have been subsequent to the Macedonian conquest ; 
when a new modification of the ancient systems of religion and 
philosophy took place at Alexandria, and spread itself gradually 
over the world. The statues of this Isis are of a composition 
and form quite difi'erent from those of the ancient Egyptian god* 
dess ; and all that we have seen are of Greek or Roman sculp- 
ture. The original iEgyptian figure of Isis is merely the animal 
symbol of the cow humanised, with the addition of the serpent, 
disc, or some other accessary emblem : but the Greek and 
Roman figures pf her are infinitely varied, to signify by various 
symbols the various attributes of universal Nature/ In this 
character she is confounded with the personifications of Fortune 


* Plutarch io Numa. ^ 

fiv Kai TcAcvriji' leai A^dtrtfUt $c teai Ntmjy oyoiMifawriy. 

t . Plutarch? dc b. ct Osir. 

Liberata# qufhi eandcm rroserninain vocant. Cic. in Verr. A, ii. 1. ir. s. xtvii. 
^ Metam. Iib«^ xi. p. 257. '* £n adsum, tuis commota, Luci, preeibus, rcfum 
natura parens, elementornm omnium domina, steculornm progenies initialise sum> 
ma numinum, regina manium, prima coelituro, deoruin, dearumque, facies unifov- 
mis : quae coeli luminosa culmina, maris salubria fiamina, inferonim dcplomfa 
silentia nutibus mcis dispenso, cujus niiiuen unicum, muliiforml specie, ritu vario, 

nomine inultijugo totui venerator orbia. Prisca doctiina poUentes 

reremuniis me prorsus propriis percolentes, appellant vero nomine Keginam Isidcm,^* 
3 See plate Ixx. of voU 1. llie iE^yplian figures with the horns of the cow^ 
>trought under the Roman empire, are common in all cotlecttons of small bronzes. 
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and Victory, which are in reality no other than those of Provi- 
dence, and therefore occasionally decked with all the attributes 
of universal Power/ The figures of Victory have frequently 
the antenna or sail-yard of a ship in one hand, and the chaplet 
or crown of immortality in the other and those of ’ Fortune, 
the rudder of a ship in one hand, and the cornucopia in the 
other, with the modius or polos on her head ; ^ which ornaments 
Bupalus of Chios is said to have first given her in a statue made 
for the Smyrnaeans about the sixtieth Olympiadj^^ but both have 
occasionally Isiac and other symbols.^ • 

120. The allegorical tales of the loves and misfortunes ot 
Isis and Osiris are an exact counterpart of those of Venus and 
Adonis which signify the alternate exertion of the generative 
and destructive attributes. Adonis or Adonai was an oriental 
title of the Sun, signifying Lord ; and the boar, supposed to 
have killed him, was the emblem of Winter during which the 
productive pow'erl of nature being suspended, Venus was said 
to lament the loss of Adonis until he was again restored to life ; 
whence both the Syrian and Argive women annually mourned 
his death, and celebrated his renovation f and the mysteries of 
Venus and Adonis at Byblus in Syria were held in similar esti- 
mation with those of Ceres and Bacchus at Elcusis, and Isis 
and Osiris in iEgypt.9 Adonis was said to pass six months 


* 'Airain-a 5' 6<ra voovfMV, riyovv TrparrojjLfp^ 

Tvxv Wi*', 7jix€is 5’ fmyeypufAiJieyot, 

Tvxn KV^f^pva vavra' ravrjjy Kai tppeyas 
Afi, Kai •trpovoiay, ttji/ Scov, Ka\€iv fiovriVy 
El fXTj Tis aAAwr ovop.a(nv Kcyoi?, 

• Menandi*. in Supp. Fragi)>. 1. 

Eyoi /lev ovv UivUapov ra tc aAAa irciSo/iat rp (pdrf, tcai Moipuy re etvoi /niuy r7)v 
Twxv*'» iirtp ras a5eA<pas ri icrxvfiy, Pausan, in Achaic. c. xxvi. s. 3. 

* Si'c medals, in gold, wi* Alexander Die Great, 6c c. 

3 Bronzi d’Ercolano. tom. ii. lav. xxviii. * 

^ npo^os oi5a, ^Troirjcraro ^y rots firttriy *Ofirjpos Tvxv^ eiroiT/crarr* 

vpuffp Ttp 9S rriv J^fiTfTpa* (Vide v. 417* et seq.) kui Tvxj)y &s Slxeavov 

Mat ravTTiy iraiSa ovirau (i. e. Nv/i^v flKcawTiSo.)— |;fpa Se cSt^Aoxtci/ ouSev en, 
to)j ^ 6«oJ €<mv a6rrj /irywTTj €y rots ay0pwiriyoif vpayficurt, nat iirxy*' 

irAciOTTty. BotnraAor Ze — 'IpLvpvaiovs aya\fAa epyai^ofitpos Tvx*?'' ^rpurros 

tTOiJiffty, &y ifffifVf iroAov re cx^’verov ciri rp ice^oAp, ic^ rff irepa )^ipi ro koAoo/xc- 
yw A/toA^ctos Ktpas 6m *EAAiywy. ■■ - ■ ■ ptre Ze km 6(rr€poy TliySapos aAA« tc es rr/y 

TvxffKf iceu Zff KM ^fpew^tp ayeKa\€<rev avTrjy* Pausan. in Messun. c. xxx. s. 3 
et 4. Pindar, in Fragm. 

^ Bronzi d*£rcolaiio. tom. ii. tav. xxri. Medals of Lcucadia. 

® OVfpii' opra KM AZanfiP ZpLou KwrapLVirrimfy BeoKptunay, Suidas in voce Ziaypey* 

fJUPPm 

7 Hesych. in v. Macrob. Sat. i. c. xx. royZe AZ<optp ovx* ^repoPf oAAa Atow^QP 
€ipat pofiut’owrip. Plutarch. Synjpos, lib. iv. qu. v. 

• Lucian, de Dea Syria. Pausan. Corinth, c. xx. s. 6. 

9 Lucian, ib. s. 0. 
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willi Proserpine, and six with Venus ; * whence, some learned 
persons have conjectured that the allegory was invented near 
the pole, where the sun disappears during so long a time :* but 
it may signify merely the decrease and increase of the productive 
powers of nature as the sun retires and advances.^ The Vistnoo 
or Jaggernaut of the Hindoos is equally said to lie in a dormant 
state during the four rainy months of that climate and the 
Osiris of the iEg^^ptians was supposed to be dead or absent 
forty days in each year, during which the people lamented^ his 
loss, as the* Syrians did that of Adonis, and the Scandinavians 
that of Frey though at Upsal, the great metropolis of their 
worship, the sun never continues any one day entirely below 
the horizon.7 The story of the Phoenix; or, as that fabulous 
bird was called in the north, of the Fanina, appears to have 
been an allegory of the same kind, as was also the Phrygian 
tale concerning Cybele and Attis ; though variously distinguish- 
ed by the fictions of poets and mythographers.^ 

ISl. On some of the very ancient Greek coins of Acanthus in 
Macedonia we find a lion killing a boar and in other monu* 
ments a dead boar appears carried in solemn procession by 
both which was probably meant the triumph of Adonis iu the 
destruction of his enemy at the return of spring. A young pig 
was also the victim offered preparatory to initiation into the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries,'* which seems to have been intended to express 
a similar compliment to the Sun. The Phrygian* Attis, like 
the Syrian Adonis, was fabled to have been killed by a boar; or 
according to another tradition, by Mars in the shape of that 
animal;*^ and his death and resurrection were annually celebrated 


* Atyovci Se irept rov AdwyiSos, drt /ea$ atroOttyafy, /irjyas ^voaitrev ev ayKaAan 
A^poSiTTjf, &<nc€p K» €V rats ayKoXais rris Ueptr^^mfS^ Scbol. in Thcocrit. 

m. 

w?* Ol. Uudbeck. Atlantic. No. ti. c» ili. p. 34. Balllic Hist, de rAjstronornb* 
Ancienne. 

^ ^pvy€5 rov Otov oiofi€yoi ico^evScir, 0§povs 3* oypnyopfyaUf totc fi€p 

Karewaafiavs, Tore 5’ aveyfp<r^nj ^kx^vovtos avrtp reAoufrt. TiMp\ayov€S Be Karo- 
Seccrecu, irai KartiywaOcu x^^/^^ 0^9 Vpos dw Kiyfurffcu km avoAvtaBat, i^aorKOvau 
Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

♦ Holwell, Part ii. pi 1^5. * 

’ Ut UcrymAe cultnces Veneris saepe spectantur in soilenmibuj Adonidis sacris, 
quod siniulacruqp allquod esse <froguni adultarum rcligiones mysticse docent. Am. 
Marcellin. lib. xix. c. 1. 

6 Theophil, ad Autolyc. libi. i. p. 76. 

7 Oi. Rtulbeck* Atlantic, p. ii. c. v. p. 163. 

^ 01 . Rudbeck, p. ii. c. iii. ct v. Nonni Dionys. M. 396. 

• Pcierln. vol. i. pi. xxx. No. 17. 

On a marble fragment in relief in the Townley collection. 

** Aristoph. Eipny 374. , . 

. , — — girgi fiKovi fAoptfnis 

Aptjs KapxapoBwv Bavarii^opoy lov tttWwv 

ZrjAofAavris ^/ucAAei' ABtouBt icoriMV Btpatv€iy» Nonni Dionys. 
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ill the same manner.* The beauty of his person, and the style 
of his dress, caused his statues to be confounded with those of 
Paris, who appears also to have been canonised ; and it is pro- 
bable that a symbolical composition representing him in the act 
of fructifying nature, attended by Power and Wisdom, gave 
rise to the story of the Trojan prince’s adjudging the prize of 
beauty between the three contending goddesses; a story, which 
appears to have been wholly unknown to the ancient poets, who 
have celebrated the events of the w^ar supposed to have arisen 
from it. The fable of Ganymede, the cup-bearer of Jupiter, 
seems to have arisen from some symbolical composition of the 
same kind, at first misunderstood, and afterwards misrepresented 
in poetical fiction : for the lines in the Iliad alluding to it, are, 
as before observed, spurious ; and according to Pindar, the 
most orthodox perhaps of all the poets, Ganymede was not the 
son of Laomcdon, Jjut a mighty genius or deity who regulated 
or caused the overflowings of the Nile by the motion of his feet/ 
His being, therefore, the cup-bearer of Jupiter, means no more 
than that he was the distributor of the waters between heaven 
and earth, and consequently a distinct personification <3f that 
attribute of Jupiter, which is otherwise signified by the 
epithet Pluvius. Hence he is only another modification of the 
same personification, as Attis, Adonis, and Bacchus ; who are 
all occasionally represented holding the cup or patera ; which 
is also given, with the cornucopias, to their subordinate emaiia- 
lions, the local genii ; of which many small figures in brass are 
extant. 

In the poetical tales of the ancient Scandinavians, Frey, 
the deity of the Sun, was fabled to have been killed by a boar; 
wliich was therefore annually offered to him at. the great feast 
of Juul, celebrated during the winter solstice/ Boars of paste 
were also served on their tables during the feast; which, beirfg 
kept till the following spring, were then beaten to pieces and 
mixed with the seeds to be sown, and with ^Jie food of the cattle 
and hinds employed in tilling the ground/ Among the AEgyp- 
tians likewi^, those who could not afford to sacrifice real pigs, 
had images of them in paste served up at the feasts^f Bacchus 


^ Strabo, lib. x. p. 323. Julian. Oral. ▼. p. 316. 

* To*' 7«p avrop ol wept Tliv^apop kKarovrojpyvuiP opdptapra, 

ob rijs Ktprttr€W9 reap woSwv top NwXof rr\7i/Afivptiv. Schol. in Arat. Phsenoni, 
282. 

3 Ol. Rudbeck. part. 5. c. v. viii. and s, part ii. C. v. 

^ lbid% and fig. i. p. 229. 
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or Osiris; ' which seem, like the feasts of Adonis in Syria, and 
the Juul in Sweden, to have been expiatory solemnities meant 
to honor and conciliate the productive power of the Sun by 
the symbolical destruction of the adverse or inert pow'er. From 
an ancient fragment preserved by Plutarch, it seems that Mars, 
considered as the destroyer, was represented by a boar among 
the Greeks and on coins we find him wearing the boar% as 
Hercules wears the lion’s skin ; ^ in both of which instances the 
old animal symbol is humanised, as almost all the animal sytii' 
bols gradually were by the refinement of Grecian art. 

1^3. From this symbolical use of the boar to represent the 
destroying or rather the anti-generative attribute, probably arose 
the abhorrence of swine’s nesh, which prevailed universally 
among the Egyptians and Jews; and partially in other countries, 
particularly in Pontus ; w'here the temple of Venus at Comana 
was kept so strictly pure from the pollution of such enemies, 
that a pig was never admitted into the city.-^ The ^Egyptians 
are said also to have signified the inert power of Typhon by an 
ass;^ but among the ancient inhabitants of Italy, and probably 
among the Greeks, this animal appears to have been a symbol 
of an opposite kind,<^ and is therefore perpetually found in the 
retinue of Bacchus: the dismemberment of whom by the 
Titans, was an allegory of the same kind as the death of Adonis 
and Attis by the boar, and the dismemberment of Osiris by 
Typhon ; 7 w'hence his festivals were in the spring ; * and at 
Athens, as well as in -3Egypt, Syria, and Phrygia, the 
jSISMOS ETPESlSf or death and revival, were 

celebrated, the one with lamentation, and the other with 
rejoicing.9 

124. The stories of Prometheus were equally allegorical : 
for Prometheus was only a title of the Sun expressing provi- 


' Herodot. ii. 47. Macrob. Sat. i. c. xx. Of the same kind are the small 
votive boars in brass \ of ^hich several have been found : and one of extreme beauty 
is in the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight 

^ Tfp, « Twaciccf , bpotv Apris ' 

^ 2 VOS irpotr^w^ wayra rvp/3a{'ci icoica. Amator. p. 757. 

^ See brass ^oins of Rome, common in all collections. 

^ Strabo, lib. xii. p. 575. ^ ^Uan. de Auim. lib. x. c. xxviii. 

^ Juvenal. Sat xi. 96. Coluln. x. 344* 

^ Ta y<ip vfpt rov AiovvffQy%§fH9v$vfi§ya wttBrt too duipL€\KrfUfv, koi ra Ttrap^p 
eir' avrov roXfinfiara^ y^vaafuum re rov ^vov koAmt^u (to rovrmy delend.) irac 
tcypavyotrttif fiytyjinMyos eori fivBos f<5 tijv iraX<yyfveo;iav. Plutarch, de Cam. Orat, i. 

OvK awo rpoww fivBoKoyotHn rify Otripidos Mioy €ivai /eat wfBaproyf ro 5s 

o’ts/aa iroAXeucit Biaanr^v, km rov Id. dp Is* Osir. 

® Upi 1*4 mpxopLtvtp hpofjLMxapis. 

^ J/emostb. iTfpi p. 568. Jul. Firmle. p. 14* ed. Ou?;, 
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dence/ or foresight: wherefore his being bound in the extremi- 
ties of the earth, signified originally no more than the restriction 
of the power of the sun during the winter months ; though it has 
been variously embellished and corrupted by the poets; 
partly, perhaps, from symbolical compositions ill understood : 
for the vulture might have been naturally employed as an ein- 
bJem of the destroying power. Another emblem of this power, 
much distinguished in the ancient Scandinavian mythology, was 
the wolf; who in the last day was expected to devour the sun:* 
and among the symbolical ornaments of a mined mystic temple 
at Puzzuoli, we find a wolf devouring grapes ; which, being the 
fruit peculiarly consecrated to Bacchus, are not unfrequenlly 
employed to signify that god. Lypopolis in jEgypt talces its 
name from the sacred wolf kept there and upon the coins of 
Cartha in the island of Ceos, the forepart of this animal appears 
surrounded with diverging rays, as the centre of an asterisk."^ 

Vlb. As putrefa<>tion was the most general means of natural 
ilestruction or dissolution, the same spirit of superstition, which 
turned every other operation of nature into an object of devo- 
tion, consecrated it to the personification of the destroying 
power : whence, in the mysteries and other sacred rites belong- 
ing to the generative attributes, every thing putrid, or that had 
a tendency to putridity, was carefully avoided ; and so strict 
were the iEgyptian priests upon this point, that they wore no 
garments made of any animal substance; but circumcised them- 
selves, and shaved their whole bodies even to their eye-brows, 
lest they should unknowingly harbour any filth, excrement, 
or vermin supposed to be bred from putrefaction.^ The com- 
mon fly, being, in its first stage of existence, a principal agent in 
dissolving and dissipating all putrescent bodies, was adopted 
as an emblem of the Deity to represent the destrdj^ing attribute : 
whence the Baal-Zefiub, or Jupiter Fly of the Phoenicians^, 
w'hen admitted into the creed of the Jew^s, received the rank and 
office of prince of the devils. The symbol was humanised at an 
early period, probably by the Phoenicians tln^hiselves ; and thus 


> Pindar. Olymp. Z. 81. 

* Lupus devorabit 

Seculonim patrem. JEklda Sacniondi. liii. 

See also Mallet, Introd. ’k I’Hist. de Dancmarc. c. vi. 

3 Macrob. Sat. 1 . c. xvii. ♦ Xhe wolf is also the device on those of Argos. 
5 ZfrBffra 8s ffwptovtri ol t€p€€f \tyerjv ptot/yrfy, teeu ^ohifiara fiv^Kiva, Herodot. 
lib. ii. s. 37. Ta rt ou^oia v^pirafufoyrai Kadaptorriros Ibid, 

Of 8e up€€S ivpevvrai iray ro 9ia rpiTns tVa p,rtT^ tpetip, jUijTe oAAo 

/uLveapov c(pt OtpanwoviTi tovs 6covy. Ibid. 
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formed into one of those fantastic compositions^ whicli ignorant 
antiquaries have taken for wild efforts of disordered imagination, 
instead of regular productions of systematic art." 

1^6. Bacchus frequently appears accompanied by leopards 
which in some instances are employed in devouring clusters ol 
grapes, and in others drinking the liquor pressed from them ; 
though they arc in reality incapable of feeding upon that oi 
any other kind of fruit. On a very ancient coin of Acanthus, 
too, the leopard is represented, instead of the lion, destroy ing 
the bull vi lierefore we have no doubt that in the Bacchic 
processions, it means the destroyer accompanying the genera- 
tor ; and contributing, by different means, to the same end. 
Jn some instances his cbarigt is drawn by two leopards, and in 
Others by a leopard and a goat coupled together which are 
all different means of signifying different modes and combina- 
tions of the same ideas, in the British Museum is a group in 
marble of three figures, the middle one a h^maii form growing 
out of a vine, with leaves and clusters of grapes growing out 
of its body. On one side is an androgynous figure represent- 
ing tbe Mises or Bacchus Sif ; and on the other a leopard, 
with a garland of ivy round its neck, leaping up and devouring 
the grapes, which spring from the body of the personified vine ; 
the hands of which are employed in receiving another clustei 
from the Bacchus. This composition rcpiesents the vine 
between the creating and destroying altiibutes of the Deity; 
the one giving it fruit, and the other devouring it when given. 
The poets conveyed the same meaning in the allegorical tales 
of the Loves of Bacchus and Ampelus ; w'ho, as the name indi- 
cates, was only the vine personified. 

J27* "i'he Chimera, of whicli so many whimsical interpreta- 
tions have be^n given by the commentators on the Iliad, seeiUN 
Jto have been an emblematical composiuon of the same class, 
veiled, as usual, under historical fable to conceal its meaning 
from the vulgar. It was composed of the forms of the goat, 
the lion, and ihfe serpent; the symbols of the generator, 
destroyer, and preserver united and animated by fire, the esscii« 


* See Winkclniaii Mon. ant. ined. No. IS j and Hist, des Arts, Liv. iii. c. ii. 
p. 143. 

^ These are frequently called tigers : but the first tiger seen by the Greeks or 
Hoinans was presented by the ambassadors of India to Augustus, while sellling the 
afifaiia of Asia, in the year of Rome 734. Dion* Cass. Hist. lib. Uv. s. 0. 

^ In the cabinet of Mr. Knight. 

^ Sae medal of Maronca. Gesner, tab. xliii. (ig< 26* 
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tial principle of all the three. The old poet had probably been 
such a figure in Asia; but knowing nothing of mystic loic, 
which does not appear to have reached Greece or her colonics 
in his time, received whatever was told him concerning it. In 
later times, however, it must have been a wclUknowii sacred 
symbol ; or it would not have been employed as a device upon 
coins. 

128. The fable of Apollo dej^lroying the serpent Python, 
seems equally to have originated from the symbolical language 
of imitative art ; the title Apollo signifying, according to the 
etymology already given, the destroyer as well as the deliverer: 
for, as the ancients supposed destruction to be merely dissolu- 
tion, as creation was merely forimvlion, the power which deli- 
vered the particles of matter from the bonds of attraction, and 
broke the is<rfji.ov 9reg*/3pifl>j epcorof, was in fact the destroyer. 
Hence the verb ATSl or ATMI, from which it is derived, means 
both to free and tc^destroy.* Pliny menlions a statue of Apollo 
by Praxiteles, much celebrated in his time, called SATPOKTO- 
NOSp^ the lizard-killer, of which several copies are now 
extant.^ The lizard, being supposed to exist upon the dews 
and moisture of the earth, was employed as the symbol of 
humidity ; so that the god destroying it, signifies the same as 
the lion devouring the horse, and Hercules killing the ceirtaiir ; 
that is, the sun exhaling the waters. When dcstro}ing the ser- 
pent, he ou4y signifies a difterent application of the same power 
to the extinction of life ; whence he is called nTSIO:;:* or the 
putrefier, from the verb IlTSf2, Ulie title 2, MINOLTA too, 
supposing it to mean, according to the generally received inter- 
pretation, mouse-killer, was expressive of another application 
of the same attribute : for the mouse was a priapie animal 
and is frecpiently employed as such in monuments of ancient 
art.^ The statue, likewise, which Pausanias mentions 
Apollo with his foot upon the head of a bull, is an emblem of 
similar meaning.7 


• See Iliad a! 20, & I. 25. ^ Lib. xkxIv. cf viii. ' 

3 See Winkclman Mon. ant. ined. pi. xl. ^ 

4 TTo^ios atro rov 'rv$€tVy id est a^ineiy, IMacrob. Sat. I. e. x\ii. 

^ i^:iian. Hibt. Auini. lib. xii. c. 10. . „ ^ 

It was the device upon the coins of Argos, (Jul. loll, onoin. ix. vj. bu. ) 
nrobabW before the adoption of the wolf, which is on most of those now extant. 
A small one, however, in gold, with the mouse, is in the cabinet of Mr. P. Knight. 

7 Kat AiroAXwv xaA#fovf yv/jivos eor^TyToy**— — — Kai iroot €ir» Kpaviov pfpTjhi 

j3ooj. Pausan. Achaic. c. xx. s. 2. * 
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ICQ. The offensive weapons of this deity, which are the sym- 
bols of the means by which he exerted his characteristic attri- 
bute, are the bow and arrows, signifying the emission of his 
rays ; of which the arrow or dart, the or ojSeXos, was, as 

before observed, the appropriate emblem. Hence he is called 
A^HTnP.'EKATOS^tid 'EKATHBOAOS ; and also, 
and XPT^AOPOS ; which have a similar signification; the first 
syllable expressing tlie golden color of rays, and the others 
their erect position : for uop does not signify merely a sword, as 
a certain wfiter, upon the authority of common Latin versions 
and school Lexicons, has supposed : but any thing that is held 
up; it being the substantive of the veib asipco. 

130. Hercules destroying tlie hydra, signifies exactly the same 
as Apollo destroying the serpent and the lizard the water- 
snake comprehending both symbols ; and the ancient Phoeni- 
cian Hercules being merely the lion humanised. The know- 
ledge of him appears to have come into Eui\jpe by the way of 
Thrace ; he having been worshipped in the island of Thasus, 
by the Phoenician colony settled there, five generations before 
the birth of the Theban hero;* who was distinguished by the 
same title that he obtained in Greece ; and whose romantic ad- 
ventures have been confounded wdth the allegorical fables relat- 
ed of him. In the Homeric times, he appears to have been ut- 
terly unknown to the Greeks, the Hercules of the Iliad and 
Odyssey being a mere man, pre-eminently distingufshed indeed 
for strength and valor, but exempt from none of the laws of 
mortality.^ His original symbolical arms, with wliich he ap- 
pears on the most ancient medals of Thasus, were the same as 
those of Apollo and his Greek name, which, according to the 
most probable etymology, signifies the glorifier of the earth, 
is peculiarly applicable to the Sun. The^ Romans held him to 
he the same as Mars;^ who was sometimes represented under 
the same foim, and considered as the san^e deity as Apollo;® 


' Ty fiw ‘HXitp rov 'Hf^aKXca tJLv6o\oyov<np avfJiirfpnroKuv, Plutarch, 

rie Is. et Osir. ^ 

* Pierodot.W^b. li. c. 44t 

^ Iliad 2. 117. Odyss. A. 600. The tlirec following lines, alluding to his 
deification, hafe long been discovered to be interpolated, 

^ Strabo, lib. xv. p, 688. Athenae, lib. xii. p. 512. The club was given him by 
the Epic poets, who made the mixed fables of the Theban hero and personified at- 
iribute the subjects of their poems. 

5 Varro apiid Macrob. Sat, 1. c. xx. 

^ £k /icy Arfrovs & AvoWau' €K 5c 'Hpas 6 Aprjs ytyw€* /iia 5c ttrriv ttfi^or^pm ^ 
5wa/xis.— — — i 'oi/KOW rj tc ‘Hpa Kat rj Atjtw vpoaijyopicu* X^lu- 

lareh. apud Euseb. Prspp. Evang. lib, iii. c. 1. 
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and in some iuslaiices wo find him destroying die \ine instead 
of tile serpent,* llie deer, the ronlaur, or the bull; by all which 
the same meaning, a lillle differently modified, is conveyed : but 
the more common representation of him destroying the lion is 
not so easily explained ; and it is probable that the traditional 
history of the deified hero lias, in this instance as well as some 
others, been blended with the allegorical fables of the personi- 
fied attribute: for we ha%'e never «eeii any composition of this 
kind upon any monument of remote antiquity.^ 

131. Upon the pillars which existed in the lime oi Herodo- 
tus in different parts of Asia, and which were attributed by the 
il^gyptians to Sesostris, and by others to Metnnoti, vi^as engraveif 
the figure of a man holding a spear^in his light hand and a bow 
in his left; to \\liich was added, upon some of them, ywvaixoc 
aiBoia, said by the /Egyptians to have been meant as a memoiial 
of tlie cowardice and effeminacy of the inhabitants, whom their 
nionau h had subdti^dJ The W'hole composition was however, 
probably, symbolical ; signifying the active power of destruc- 
tion, and passive powder of generation ; whose co-^operation and 
conjunction are signified in so many various ways in the emble- 
matical monuments of ancient art. The figure holding the 
spear and the bow is evidently the same as appears upon the 
ancient Persian coins called Darics, and upon those of some 
Asiatic cities, in the Persian dress ; but w'hich, upon those of 
others, appears wdth the same arms, and in the same attitude, 
with the lion’s skin upon its hcad.'^ 'rhis attitude is that of 
kneeling upon one knee ; w'hicli is that of the Pliceniciaii Her- 
cules upon the coins of 'rhasiis above cited : w^herefore we have 
no doubt that he \vas the personage meant to be represented ; 
as he continued to be afterwards upon the Jiactriaii and Par- 
thian coins. The Hindoos have still a corresq>oudiiig deity, 
whom they call llam ;*aiid the modern Persians a fabulous hero^ 
called Rustam, whose exploits are iu many respects similar to 
those of Hercules, and to whom they attribute all the stupen- 
dous remains of ancient art found in their cotintry. 


' Mus. Florent. in gemin. t. 1. pi. xcii. U. 

^ The earliest coins which we have seen ^%ith this device arc of Syracuse, Tareii- 
tum, and Heraclca in Italy ; all of the finest time of the art, and Jiitle aiitcrioi to 
the Macedonian conquest. On the more ancient medals of Selinus, Hercules is 
destroying the bull, as the lion or leopard is on those of Acanthus ; and his destroying 
a centaur signifies exactly the same as a lion destroying a horse ; the symbols being 
merely humanised. 

^ iferodot, lib. ii. 102 and 106. • 

^ See coins of Mallusiii Cilicia, and Soli in Cyprus, iu the Hunter Collection. 
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132, It was observed, by the founders of the mystic system, 
that the destructive pow'er of the Sun was exerted most by day, 
and the generative by night : for it was by day that it dried up 
the waters and produced disease and putrefaction ; and by night 
tliat it returned the exhalations in dews tempered with the ge- 
nial heat that had been transfused into the atmosphere. Hence, 
when they personified the attributes, they worshipped the one 
as die diurnal and the other as the nocturnal sun; calling 
the one Apollo, and the other Dionysus or Bacchus ;* both of 
whom were anciently observed to be the same god ; whence, in 
a verse of Euripides, they are addressed as one, the names being 
used as epithets.^ The oracle at Delphi was also supposed to 
belong to both equally or^ according to the expression of a 
Datin poet, to the united and mixed deity of both."*^ 

133. This mixed deity appears to have been represented in 
the person of the Apollo Didymicus; who was worshipped in 
another celebrated oracular temple near IVfiletns ; and whose 
symbolical image seems to be exhibited in plates xii. xliii. and 
iv. of volume I. of the Select Specimens ; and in different com- 
positions on different coins of the Macedonian kings; sometimes 
sitting on the prow of a ship, as lord of the waters, or Bacchus 
Hyes;^ sometimes on the cortiiia, the veiled cone or egg ; and 
soiuetimes leaning upon a tripod ; but always in an androgy- 
nous form, with the limbs, tresses, and features of a woman ; 
and holding the bow or arrow, or both; in his Ijands.^' Tlie 


' In sacris onim h^ec rcligiosi arcani ot>s6rvantIa tenctur, ut Sol, cum in siipero, 
id est in diumo IJemisphjerio e»t, Apollo vocitetui ; cum in infero, id vst no(- 
turno, Dionysus, (jui et Liber pater habeatur. Macrob.^at. i. c. 18. Hence So- 
phocles calls liacchus 

Kvpjrveoprtav apiid Eustath. p. 511. 

and he had temples dedicated to him under corresponijent titles. Eo-Ti fitp Aiowffov 

*pao5 Nvkt€Awv» Pausan. in Att. c. 40. s. 5. ‘If pop Aiopvtrav Aa^irrrfpos f trr ip 

firiK\ri(rip, Paus. Act. c. 27. s. 2. Hence too the corresponding deity among 
the /Egyptians was lord of the Iiiferi. Apx^^**'***' fcarco hiyvTmoi Xfyovai 

Arifiifrpa Kai Atopvtrop* ^Herodot. lib. ii, 123. Aristoteles, qui theologumcna scrip- 
bit, Apollinem et Liberum patrem uniim eundcmque deurn esse, cum tnultis argn- 
mentis, assent. Macroh. Sat. i. c. 17. 

^ AsrnroTo Tlaiap, AiroWop fv\vpt, Apud cund. 

^ Top JLiopvaopf rap Af\<pwp ovdtp ^rop iq rtp AwoWtapi fifTfffrip. Plu- 

tarch. €4 apud Delph. p. 388, 

^ Mons Phoebo Bromioque sacer ; cul niiminc mixto 
Delphica Xbebanaj referunt trieferica liacchie. 

Lucan. Phars. v. 7.3. 

^ (*EAXi 7 Ws) Kat TOP AiowooPf ‘Trip, &s Kvpiop rr\s vypar 4»wrfus, ovx* irtpop opra 
rov OaipiBos (^KoKoven,) l^Iutarcli. de Ls, et Osir. 

* rne<lal8 of Antigonus, Antiochns I., Seleucus II. and III., and other kmi;s 
of Syria ; and alio of Magne'^ia nd Ma^andriim, and ad Sipylum. The beautiful 
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double attribute, tliou^li not the double sex, is also frequently 
signified in figures of Hercules; either by the cup or corimco- 
pile held in his hand, or by the chaplet of poplar or some oihci 
symbolical plant, worn upon his head ; whilst the club or lion's 
skin indicates the adverse power. 

134. In the refinement of art, the forms of the lion and goat 
were blended into one fictitious animal to represent the same 
meaning, instances of which occur* upon the medals of Capua, 
Panticapaium, and Antiochus VI. king of Syria, as well as in 
the frieze of the temple of Apollo Did^inaeiis before Aieiitioned. 
In the former, too, llie destroying attribute is further signified 
by the point of a spear held in the mouth of the monster; and 
the productive, by the ear of corn under its feet.' In the latter, 
the result of both is shown by the lyre, the symbol of universal 
harmony, which is supported between tliem ; and which is oc- 
casionally given to Hercules, as well as to Apollo. The two- 
faced figure of Janifk seems to have been a composite symbol of 
the same kind, and to have derived the name from loco or Iumv, 
an ancient mystic title of Bacchus. The earliest specimens of 
it extant are on the coins of Lampsacus and Teiiedos, some of 
which cannot be Jalei than the sixth century before the Cliristian 
ana ; and in later coins ot the former city, heads of Bacchus uf 
the usual form and character occupy its place. 


ON THK 

ORIGIN, PRaCIlESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRX. 


BY THfc! REV. G. TOWNSEND. 


Part VH . — [^Conti fined from No» XLf^IIL p, 243.] 

Skction XJll ,— of the Obscene Temple Worship- 

To ascertain the real nature of the worship projected or esta- 
blished by Nimrod, and whellier in his days that strange com- 
pound of lust and cruelly, of which we too frequently read, 


fij»ure engraved on plates xliii. and iv. of vol. i. of the Select Specimens is the 
most cx(juisite exainjile of this androgynoub Apollo. 

' Nuiuiii. IVinbrok. Uh. v.'fig. VI 
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oiiginated ; we must collect the scattered notices respecting 
him, which are contained both in ancient history and the IIjiiHoo 
legends. We shall find that each confirms the other^ and their 
joint testimony seems almost to demonstiate the truth of the 
position, which may appear, at first sight, strange and unusual 
to the generality of those who have not given much of their 
attention to these subjects. 

From the Hindoo legends respecting Niiuis or Niviirod, part of 
which are collected in a paper by Lieutenant Wilford in the 
third volume of the Asiatic Researches, we learn that Maha Deva, 
or the great God, v\as bom again in the character of Bel- 
Kswaia, or God the Infant; in whose name the Jiiiiga, or 
Phallus, was first erected on the banks of the Ciimud-vati or 
l^upiirates. The several circumstances adduced by the legen- 
dary writers, completely identify Bel-Eswara with Niniis. 
Ninus married Semiramis. Bel-Kswara married Sama-Uama, 
or more properly, Sumi-Ramesi : and the history of both is the 
same. 8ami-Rama is the word from which the Samaiim, or 
the followers of the Dove, that is the Ciilhile followers of 
Nimiod, derived their title; and that these united with Nimrod 
in commencing lliis abominable worship, is confirmed by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who tells us, that Semiramis bi ought an obelisk 
from the mountains of Armenia, and erected it in tlie most con- 
spicuous part of Babylon, 

The account from Scripture tells us that the lower was left 
unfinished. Nebuchadnezzar is supposed to have completed it 
according to the original intention and plan of the founder. It 
was finished after the model of other temples, and in that 
manner in which tradition affirmed that 4t would have been 
completed, if the builders had not been thus miraculously and 
forcibly dispersed. If therefore we can ascertain lire exact 
' description of the temple, when thus perfected, we may justly 
believe that we shall have obtained accurate information of 
the nature and design of the original structure, and its implied 
corruptions. 

Herodotus ii^iforms us, that tiie Babyiouic temple of Belus 
was a vaSt square building, each side of which was not less 
than two furlongs in length ; in the midst rose a massy lower, of 
the depth and height of a stadium; the tower itself was com- 
posed of seven towers, resting upon an eighth^ which served as 
a basis, and successively dimiiiisliing in size from the bottom to 
the top. The ascent wound round it on the outside, thus imitat- 
ing the circuitous ascent of a mountain : and in the last dr 
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crowning tower, there was a large temple, provided with a 
splendid bed, and a golden table. 

W hether the tower of Nimrod was, or was not, erected as ilic 
first imitation of Ararat, in coiiiiiiemoration of the aikite wor- 
ship, we may certainly conclude that it was a high place formed 
on the very same plan as the other high places, or mountain 
temples of the pagans. 

The septuagint translates the Hebrew w^ord for high places by 
the term Tropvgiov, Lupanar. Jclioram,’’ says the inspired writer, 

made high places in the mountains of Judah, and caused the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to commit fornication."’ Ezekiel de- 
scribes the manner in which the recesses in the temples, where 
the Priests and the consecrated firoslitules retired, were en- 
closed with hangings and garments. ‘‘ Of thy garments didst 
thou take, and deckedst thy high places with divers colors, and 
phnedst the harlot^thereon.” The women, we read in another 
plac(‘, wove hangings for the grove of Ashtaroth or Astarte : 
and with these garments, hangings or curtains, says Bishop 
Patrick, they encompassed their idols, and made a kind of 
house for them, as the Hebrew word implies, which the feireeks 
called va'iSac, that is, little temples or habitations, into which the 
W'orshippers retired, and before the image of their deity com- 
mitted their detestable worship. These places too were called 
succoth-benptli, which we read were made by the people of 
J3abylon : the word means, not only the title of a deity, but the 
tabernacle of daughters, or of young w'omen, that is, the chapels 
in which their daughters were prostituted. Jeremiah too, when 
describing the Babylonian idolatry, relates the infamous dedica- 
tion of their virginity at the shrine of their idol, by the women, 
in the same manner as Herodotus describes the cystoiij. ‘‘ The 
women also with cords about them, silling in the ways, bum 
bran for perfume : but if any of them, draw u by some that 
passeth by, lie with him ; she reproachelh her fellow', that she 
was not thought as worthy as herself, norther cord broken.” 

That is,” says Dr, Hyde (in his Religio vet. Pers.), they sate 
crowned wdth garlands, and their lower ga^epts were tied with 
small and w'eak cOrds made of rushes.” Every wonftn at Baby- 
lon,” says Herodotus, is obliged once in her life to sit down 
openly in the temple of Venus, in order to prostitute herself 
to some stranger : the wealthy, W’ho disdain to expose them- 
selves in public among the rest, come in covered chariots 
to the gates of the temple, leaving their servants at a distance. 
But the greater part •enter into the temple, (for the prostitution 
was always a religious ceremony) and sit doivn crowned with 
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garlands. The galleries where they sit, are built in a strait line, 
and are open on every side, that all strangeis inny pass fjeely, 
and select the M'omen they may prefer. The .siranger throws 
a piece of money into the lap of the woman he chooses ; this 
money is consecrated to Venus; and the present, hoviever small, 
may not be refused, because it is accounted sacreil/’ 

The bran burnt for a perfume, was supposed to be intended 
as a love portion, or incentive. Among the plaies to Moor's 
Hindu Pantheon, are several figures of women oft’ei ing up their 
homage to their deities, with a small fire burning before them. 
Herodotus gives an account of this custom, which nmy not be 
t anscribed. 

Though I fear too much has been already said on this point, 
I cannot conclude the present argument without adducing some 
few additional instances to prove, that wherever the other 
superstitions, which have been traced by various authors to the 
age of the dispersion, or to that immediately succeeding it, were 
established, there also the custom of prostitution in the temples 
as a religious rite, as uniformly prevailed. 'I'hey are collected 
by Yelling in his Treatise on Idolatry, and by the great Whitby, 
in his valuable, though too much neglected work, on the Neces* 
sity of the Christian Revelation. 

AttAbydos, Samps, Ephesus, and at other places in Asia 
Minor, temples were built in honor of Venus, where the Phoeni- 
cians prostituted their daughters before marriage. Strabo affirms, 
that the Babylonians were directed to do the same by an oracle. 
Athenaeus tells us, that the Lydians, the Locrians, and the 
Cyprians consecrated their daughters by this vice to their 
deities. The Cappadocians were so notorious for this practice, 
that their chief city was called a little Corinth: Corinth, it is 
W'ell knowm, being so much celebrated for its infamy, that the 
term to Corinthianise was proverbial throughout Greece. Atha- 
nasius declares that the Phoenician women trusted by this means 
to propitiate their ^goddess. The Egyptians are said to have 
been the first W'ho prohibited public prostitution in their temples ; 
yet the prohibiti<vi, was either not universal, or it was not obey- 
ed; for ei^en Juvenal uses the contemptuous term bawd,’^ 
when alluding to the solemnities of the Isiac worship, and 
speaking of the goddess. Jn Sicca, a colony of Africa, the 
matrons were guilty of the same religion ; and to conclude the 
dark' catalogue, though many more might be added, the public 
laws of Armenia compelled their noblest families to consecrate 
their virgins to their deity, by a long continuance of such 
debasing homage. That the same superstition prevailed at 
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IJome is proved by tlie story of the Hontaii knight, who being 
unable to corrupt the chastity of a Homan matron, bribed a 
priest to declare that the god desired possession of lier person 
111 the temple. Hie lady, obedient to the superstitions of the 
country, submitted to the embraces of the supposed deity 
(who of course was the knight in fjueslion), and imagined that 
she was honored by his approbation. Such a transaction could 
not possibly have taken place at Home in the reign of Augustus, 
if the idea had not been universal among the heathen nutions, 
that the gods sometimes became incarnate, and deiftanded the 
persons of women, who became in some measure sacred, and 
devoted to tlie god: and lliat it was the duty of the most 
virtuous matron to yield implicit obrtlience to the declared choice 
of their deity. 

I'o this idea, that the gods became incarnate to enjoy the 
company of women, may be attributed the stories of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, Semele and Bacchus, Hercules and Omphale, and 
iimiiinerable others. 

By liini w ho considers the whole of this evidence, — the Hindoo 
legends; the scriptuial account; the narrative of Hercxdolus; 
and the apparent identity betw'een the obscene worship in the 
tenijiles of the pagans in geiieiai, and that which is implied by 
his description of tlie tower of Babel, when completed oii the 
plan of its founder; — in summing up these various testimonies, it 
will not be thought that I come to an unwarranied or rash conclu- 
sion, that the practice of these iniquitous degradations, as it can- 
not be traced to a subsequent age, and was so universal, origi- 
nated at Babylon when under the dominion of Nimrod; and 
one of the secondafy causes of the forcible dispersion, and the 
defeat of his enterprise, was the division produced among his 
followers by this daring innovation. The next question therefore 
wdiich presents itself is, on what plausible pretence it was possW' 
bic that Nimrod could liave been so infatuated, as to have 
recommeiuled or adopted this infamous innovation ? 

The gods of the Pagans were the sun, the host of heaven, 
and deified •mortals. Many have imagined that the phallic 
w*orsliip originated in a topical commeAfSration «af the pro- 
ductive powers of nature, which were revived every year at 
the commencement of spring ; and this idea seems to be confirmed 
by the universal custom, which has obtained in all nations, of the 
celebration of the return of that delightful season : and 1 believe 
It is an undoubted fact that even the May-pole, which is still 
adorned with flowets, and danced round by the people, is the 
genuine relic of the old idolatrous rites observed in the phallic 
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worsilip. It is probable that this more speciiialive opinion, 
however, prevaileil at a subsequent period, instead of deriving 
the phallic abominations from perverted astronomy, it seems 
rather to be connected with the still grosser cori upiions of the 
temple vi'orship, and deduced from the mistaken honuige paid 
to their deitied ancestors. 

We learn from comparing the legends of the Hindoos with the 
best interpretations of the mythology of Greece and Home, 
that not only Noah was venerated as the great futhei of man- 
kind, the great mother also was supposed to be entitled to their 
homage. It is more than probable^ as the belief in the in- 
carnation was so prevalent among them, and as it was well know n 
that the promised Incarnate was to be descended fiom woman, 
ill a manner that should distinguish him from mere mortals, that 
the reputed mother of the Incarnate was likewise esteemed sacred. 
Now we find that though the nuptial relationship between the 
great father and the great mother was ever remembered, yet the 
latter was frequently considered a virgin, and was thought by 
her own energy alone to have given birth to the principal 
hero dcity.^^ In veneration or in imitation of this supposed 
virginity, colleges of consecrated maidens were established, 
with a regular monastic discipline ; and a breach of their vows 
of chqi^ity was followed by tbe most terrific punishment, whether 
among the vestals at Home, in other quarters of the old 
continent, or in that of America. This part, however, of their 
inconsistent worship did not for one moment interfere with the 
natural consequence of the deification of their ancestors. The 
great father whom they worshipped was a god, and was mar- 
ried* The lineal descendants of that father were divine person- 
ages. As the great mother became holy an consequence of liei 
union witli their exalted ancestor, the descendants also of that 
father and mother, who were the incarnate representatives of their 
glory, were enabled also to confer a portion of their own divinity 
to the women whom they honored with their approbation. The 
consequences of this profligate usurpation are easily seen, and 
are confirmed by^ the united testimony of all ancient lustory. 
The priestssissuined' in their respective settlements tbe powers 
thus claimed by the daring descendants of Ham and Chus; 
the women became prostitutes in die temples, from a principle 
of mistaken religion, believing that they propitiated the deity 
by the most open and unrestrained licentiousness ; and in many 
instances they were not even permitted to marry till they had 
devoted to Venus Myiitta, or to the same goddess under dif- 
ferent names, the price of their virginity, which must be sacrificed 
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ill the precincts of tlie temples. The description of these scenes 
given by Herodotus, by the prophet Jeremiah, by Livy, in his 
account of the banishment of the chief actors from Rome, and 
by many others, paints more accurately the customs and reli- 
gions profligacy of the greater part of (Greece, of Asia Minor, 
the Cnnuanites, and of the inhabitants of India, the last of whom 
continue their flagitious worship evpn to this day. 

To other abominations of the Pagans we can only allude, and 
pass on to our subject. The union of the great father and 
mother was thought to be of so intimate a nature/lhal it was 
even inseparable. I'hey ceased to be two distinct persons ; the 
one became a component part of the other ; and thus a single 
divine being was produced, whose Compound person partook of 
both sexes. VVarburton and Cud worth suppose that this 
hermaphroditic union was made on account of the Pagans 
retaining some reiyembrance of the divine unity. Mr. Faber 
rejects this idea, and 1 do not so well remember Cudw'orlli’s 
argument as to be able to decide upon the point ; though it is 
improbable that the pristine race could have so soon lost all 
remembrance of the religion of their fathers, while they were 
evidently so bent on retaining their ancient ritual. However 
this may be, the consequences were such, as in this moral and 
enlightened age may not be mentioned, and scarcely tinted. 
It was the (;ustom of the priests and priestesses to imitate, in 
their infernal and yet mystic orgies, the deity they served. They 
assumed his titles ; personated his character ; ascribed to them- 
selves his attributes ; and endeavoured to exhibit by action, the 
metaphysical notions attached to his mythological history. “ Such 
notions (I now use Mr. Faber’s words) produced the corruptions 
of the phallic worship, and the solemn prostitiitiorj of female vir- 
tue, even when the great father and the great mother were consi- 
dered as two distinct persons, severally presiding over the powers 
of generation : but when they were viewed as a single person 
partaking of both sexes, and alone presiding over both powers, 
it is easy to conceive what monstrous enormities were the conse- 
quences amo4ig a race of iheologists, wdio^d^emed it laudable 
and meritorious to imitate in their own ^rsons tHfe supposed 
character and actions of their deity. The pi iests, while they 
assumed the titles of their god, studied also to take upon them 
his imagined hermaphroditic nature. 'Fhey wore the dress, and 
copied the manners of women : they literally, urged by frantic 
enthusiasm, ceased to be men : and while they endeavoured, in 
imitation of their deity, to partake of both sexes, they really 
failed to partake of either. Scripture abounds in allusions to 
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the prartices atteiidaiit upon Ohs inoOe of worship ; anO iji orOci 
to preserve the Israelites from being contaminated by them, it 
strikes at the root of tlie evil, by especially pi oliibiting men to 
ap|>ear in the garb of women, or women in the garb of men. 
Suffice it to observe that llie practices in question were such, 
that the land of Canaan is even said, in the nervous inetaphoii- 
cal phraseology of holy wiit, to have vomited out, in veiy 
disgust, its polluted inhabitnnts/’ 

It is not probable that this system was absolutely perfected 
at Shinar; but there is sufficient reason to suppose that itoiigi- 
iiated there; and in allusion to such worship it is, that Habjlun 
is so emphatically termed throughout scripture, the source ot 
all idolatrous corruption; as *the mother of harlots ; as the nurse 
of all the abominations of the earth. 

S K r T 1 o N . XIV . — Origin of the Sacrifice of I In tna n I iet int % . 

We now come to another eminent characteristic ot the an- 
cient idolatry ; their Cl uel and iiiurdeious sacrifices. This sub- 
ject has been so exhausted by the labors of our great authors,- - 
• in the admirable w'ork of Dr. Magee on llie atonement ; m the 
chapter of Mi\ Faber on the origin and purport of sacrificial 
rites ; in Outranks celebrated w'ork Db Sacriticiis, and in a small 
but valuable tract, on the atonement, by Dr. Pye Suiilb, the 
head of the Dissenting Academy at llomertoii, — that 1 shall not 
attempt the superfluous labor of proving from the joint testi- 
mony of these and other waiters, that sacrifice was a divine insti- 
tution, of a propitiatory nature, typical of the only true, propi- 
tiatory atoning .sacrifice of the divine victim, the Messiali ot 
the Church of God. I wish only to trace the origin of that 
r.'onuplioii, which led to such terrible results among jdl the 
Pagan nations. The question is, whether the cruellies, as well 
as the ob.scenities pf heathenism, originated under the influence 
of Nimrod at Shinar. 

There is not, apd^cannot be, any apparent connexion between 
the shedding the bloV)d of an animal, and the pardoning the 
crimes of man ; yet this arbitrary idea lias universally prevailed, 
among all the heathen tribes of wliicli iiistory or tradition has 
left us any account. We have the positive assertion of scripture 
that the blood of aninriaU was offered in sacrifice to thti true 
God, before the flood, and immediately after it ; and the universal 
prevalence of the custom proves its common origin. We may 
naturally suppose that when the other corruptions of the ancient 
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pjitriarclial religion bc^gan to prevail, lliis sacred rite could 
not escape ptuversion. After examining the several authoiilies, 
which are gcneially considered most valuable, I am inclined 
to believe that the offering up of human sacrifices originated not 
at Sliinar, but from a mistaken apprehension of the scenical 
offering of Isaac, by his father Abraham. 

lliere arc many reasons which .might induce us to suppose 
that some cruel rites were practised at Shinar. The ancient 
war god, to whom a love of slaughter was attributed^ is always 
represented with a sword in his hand. ^I he Targum of Jona- 
than, the Targum of Jerusalem, and the rabbinical author of 
the Bereschit Uabba, all agree in describing the tower of 
Babel as being crowned with a femple, in which was placed 
an idol with a sword in his hand ; and the Cuthite tribes, who 
followed in the respective settlements the Brahmimcal idolatry, 
have uniformly mgre rigidly practised these cruel ceremonies 
than their Buddhite brethren. It seems to be in direct con- 
tradiction to the hypothesis, w'hich 1 have considered to be the 
most preferable, because it explains in the most consistent man- 
ner, corroborated too by scripture, the origin and general J>reva- 
leiice of superstition in the early ages. But as Christianity may 
be said to have originated in one spot, at Jerusalem, so might 
idolatry at Shinar : yet as the Papal corruptions, which were 
once universal, gradually became established in Rome; as Pres- 
byterianism began at Geneva, and extended over much of 
Burope ; as independence began in England, and has ihoiice 
been transplanted into America; in the same manner certain 
modes, and shades of corruption, or peculiar kinds of perversion, 
originated in Egypt, or Plioenicia, from whence they gradually 
pervaded the several settlements of the Buddhite*or Brah manic 
idolaters. There is therefore nothing inconsistent or contradic- 
tory ill assigning the origin of idolatry to Shinar, (bough we* 
still attach to Phoenicia the peculiar reproach of commencing, 
and extending the eriiel sacrifice of human yiclims. We have 
no certain proof that human victims v\ere offered prior to the 
time of Abraham; and the general aulhor^V<rf the most learn- 
ed writers has assigned the commencemeut of lliese cruelties 
to the misapprehension among the heathens of the sccnical 
sacrifice of Isaac. 

The name of Abralram was as widely extended, and was as 
imicb celebrated, as that of the greatest cimqucror whom the 
W’orld has yet seen. He was at once a powerful prince, a 
distinguished W'arrior, a’ teaclier of the tiue religion, and a steady 
opposer of the idolatrous innovations of his time. He repeatedly 
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traversed those countries which at that time \^ere most en- 
lightened in knowledge, though so much coiriipleil in opinion ; 
and every where he iiicnicated the belief in one God, and taught 
and practised the uncorrupted patiiarchism of their fathers. 
From Ur in Chalda?a, the very centre of the capital city ot 
idolatry, he travelled through the whole of liaran, Mesopo- 
tamia, the north of Syria, tjie complete extent of Palestine, 
to Egypt ; and again from Egypt to Sodom and (jomorrha, 
and from thence to the other side of Palestine. These countries 
foimed at* that time nearly the vvhole of llie civilised world ; 
and it is evident that he w'as well known among all, and that his 
religious conduct in particular would be thoroughly scrutinised, 
and imitated. Though the* posthumous fame of an iiuliiiflual 
is not always a ciiierion that he was universally known when 
alive; yet where that fame has extended so widely as in the 
instance of Abraham, we are justly wariantejjl in supposing that 
he could not have been other than an eminent and distinguished 
man; no individual, except Adam and Noah, has been so gi nc- 
rally venerated as Abraham. The Jews and Arabians idolise his 
memofy. The Chaldaans, Phoiiiicians, Indians, and ICgyptiaiis, 
according to the best historians, esteem him to have been one 
of the greatest and wisest of men; and the sciiptuie testimony 
to his merits, piety, accomplishments, and excellence, in every 
department of life, is too express and decisive to reouire farther 
comment. 

W liatever therefore of a religious nature, apparently novel, 
certainly most peculiar and extraordinary, was done by Abraham, 
would excite attention, respect, and imitation. In those early 
ages, religions instruction was coinnuinicated by action. At 
this particular period, w hen Isaac was to be offered, llie general 
attention would liave been directed to Abraham, in an uiuisual 
manner. The cities of the plain had been destroyed by mira( u- 
lous lightnings, and subterranean fires, after Abraham had in 
vain entreated theif preservation. In the year after their de- 
struction he visited Gerar (afterwards in the lube of Simeon, 
the tribe neaiest /.c^Egypl), having interceded foi^ the polluted 
cities at Manire. rioin Geiar he travelled with his large and 
piiiicely retinue, to Becraheba, ni the l^hilistines’ laiid^’^ on the 
borders of Palestine and Egypt. I mention these places, because 
they and the others wiiicli are mentioned in this part of scripture, 
from w'hich this account is taken, weie all situated on the 
southern border of Palestine, adjacent to the surrounding 
Idolaters, and the patriarcliial king of Jigypf, Abiinelech. No- 
thing therefore of a public nature could be unknown to either 
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<>1 tiiom, Fioin Hcerslieba he was directed to proceed with 
Isaac several days’ journev into the very heart of the rountrv, 
to olfer iuin as a burnl-ott'ering upon the inountain^ on which 
the real sacrifice was offered in a subsequent age. 

When the circumstances in which the Patriarch was now 
placed, are taken into consideration ; when it is remembered 
that the words, offer him as a biirnt-offering,’' implied that 
the body of his son was to be divided asunder, and then burnt 
to aslies ; when the public nature of the command, the probable 
tears, and unrestrained lamentations of Sarah ; tl^e intimate 
union tliat subsisted betw'een Abraham and the king of the 
coiiuiry, which would have made it impossible to have kept tfie 
reason of this hnig journey secret ; llie public planting of a 
grove ill Heorshcdia by Al^rahnm, a short time only before this 
event, implying bis intorititm of coininning in the country; 
wlien ail these things are considered, it will be evident that 
the fame and repi*rt of the action now about to be committed 
by lliL* palrinrcli, in obedience to the commands of God, would 
be extensively known. Like the city on a hill, ho could not be 
hid. All the sin rounding nations, whether more or less pervert- 
ed, or still attached to the patriarchal worship, would Iiear of 
the transaction, would eagerly nupiire into its meaning, and, 
sooner or later, would pervert to WTong purposes the les'^on 
now taugiit them repecting their future ^lessiah, as they had 
already perverted the other doctrines of religion. Sacrifice liad 
been common to them all from the very beginning. Sheep and 
oxen only, had hitherto been sacrificed as the best portion of 
their wealth; and, by the shedding of iheir blood, as the only 
mode of propitiatijig the Deity, From this time, however, the 
doctrine of sacrifice w as perverted, because it w as considered that 
the life of a man was a more acc^eplable sacrifice than that of 
cattle; and as it w'as their duty to offer that which was most 
valuable, therefore they concluded that they were henceforili 
required to offer their sons as an atonement, as the most honor- 
able and valuable victim. Thus as the nnist profligate corrup- 
tion of idolatry originated from the perverted doctrine of the 
incarnaliou f so did the most cruel and nniv^lerous r^le of human 
sacrifice originate from the perverted doctrine of the atonement. 

We must here notice the objection of Plulo to this part of 
oiir inquiry. Philo conjectures that God proposed to Abra- 
ham, as a test of his zeal for the true God, that usual sacrifice 
by w hich the heathen manifested their zeal for their false gods ; 
and the learned Dr. Hales agrees with this opinion. But if 
W'c may judge by the analogy of the usual mode of God’s 
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proceedings with mankind, this way of proving the faith of 
Abraham, by commanding him to sacrilice his sou, was an actual 
demonstration that the custom of iuiman sacrifices did not then 
prevail among the heatlien : for the great object which the Deity 
appears to have had in view, by the frequent manifestulioiivS of 
himself and his will to the true worshippers, was this — to keep 
them from the surroiinding coriiiptions, by teaching ilieni to 
avoid the very appearance of jcomplying with their abominations. 
The whole of those enactments of the Leviticai law, which were 
not common to the patriarchal dispensation, were ap|)<>lnted 
this principle, as is [iroved at large by Young on Idolatry, by 
Dean Allix, and many others, in a great variety of instances, 
which would occupy too much time to enumerate. 

The first people, among whom we read of the custom of of- 
fering human victims prevailed, were those immediately adjacent 
to the comitrv where Ahraham lived at the tune when he in- 
tended to have obeyed, to the utmost, the ^commands of God 
respecting Isaac : these nations must have been earlier ac(|uaint- 
ed with the history of the transaction, and therefore would be 
among the first to pervert it. Thus, Moab was the territory 
boundihg the tribe of Judah, in whicli was Mamre, to the east- 
ward, on the opposite side of the Asphaltite lake ; of the people 
of Moab we read, that when its king was pressed in battle, 
He took his eldest son, that should have reigned in his stead, 
and ofiered him for a buriit-offermg.” Long prior, however, 
to this decided proof of the prevalence of this inhuman custom 
among the Moabites, J3alak, the king of Moab, had the same 
notion, the superior validity of human sacrifices to propitiate 
the Deity, w'hen he consulted Balaam on the best mode of 
conquering Israel. The prophet Micali has recoided the con- 
versation. VVherewiih shall I come befoie the Loid ? shall I 
come befi^rc him with buriil-offeiings ? or shall 1 give my liisi- 
llorn for niy transgression, the fruit of my body for the sm 
of iny soul r'* — This custom was iioloriously pievalciit among 
the Egyptians : Dio/lorus Siculus relates that it was an ancient 
custom, especially of the shepherd dynasty (founded in the time 
of Abralianj), to v6«v(^iifice men ; when the victims weie burnt 
alive, and the aslics scattered in the air; a custom against whicli, 
as Mr. Bryant has beautifully show'ii, one of the plagues of 
particularly directed. Abimelech, as Mr, Faber 
proves, was one of these very kings; and he was the friend and 
admirer of Abraham, tlie great teaclier of the true religion. 
Abimelerh seems to liave been a worshipper of Jehovah. lie 
therefore, and Ins subjects, must have know n of llie sacrifice of 
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Isaac, and probably deduced from this knowledge ihose opinions, 
which their descendants so lamentably perverted. 

Phamicia lay to the north of Palestine, and Abraham had 
travelled through a part of that country, in his journey from 
Ilaran to Egypt. Wherever Abraham went, he jnculcated the 
knowledge of the true Cod : and he thus also became an object 
of curious and anxious attention to the surrounding nations. 'I’he 
Phoenicians were always a civilised jand commercial people ; they 
are supposed to have had a very early knowledge of alphahetical 
writing, which chiefly through their means was communicated by 
their colonies and navigators to the nations of Europe. Being 
wealthy, their chief people would have had much leisure ; and 
as a necessary consequence, they would endeavour to jireserve 
among them an accurate kiiovvlecfge of the principal events of 
the surrounding nations ; particulaily of that nation with whicli 
they carrieii on such an extensive commerce. We might natu- 
rally suppose tln;reforc that muie would remain of such a 
people, than of others w’ho w'ere less enlightened, though 
more powerful. '^I'his has actually been the case : while the 
very ruins of the histones of many great nations have been 
erased from the records of mankind, many scattered boijces 
of the l^hoiMiicians yet remain; from which much additiuuul 
illustration of the early periods of histor\ is sldl to he colh'cted. 
Among the traditions wliich have been preserved, one is particu- 
larly deserving our notice, from its intimate r<»nne\ion with, and 
reputed leference to, ihe sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. 
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Part* III . — [^Conlinuvd from Ao. 

When the Greeks stated the opinions of the Orientalists, 
it can scarcely bo doubted that they not only mixed their 
own ideas with those of the strangers, whose scieiu c and 
whose language they imperfectly understood, but mingled 
and confused the notioiisof the vulgar among the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, with the doctrines, the dogmas, and tlic 
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science of the Priests. We have only to open Stobaeus, 
and Plutarch demplacith Philo&oplioriini, to see how truths 
and falsehoods were blended together even by the Pythago- 
reans. Put how did they get at the t ruths ? Falsehoods 
arc easily found ; but how did they stumble upon tacts, 
which science only can discover ? When Archclaus said 
that the Moon was distant from the Earth by5(i or;>J)seini- 
diameters of the earth, ( I .sj>eak from memory) this could 
not be a mere guess ; nor could Archclaus, who certainly 
could nothave taken the Moon’s parallax, have made so 
near an approach to the truth by any science of his own. 
Erat*)sfhcncs reckoned the Sun’s distance Irom the ICartli at 
800,000,01)0 of Olympic stadia, about 00,000,000 of Hng- 
lish miles. (See these measures calculated in my Essay 
on the Science of the Egyptians.) Posidonius, le.ss accu- 
rate, calculated the distance at 502,t)0t),000 of italic stadia, 
which M. Ue Lambre reckons, l)y 1 knojv m»t what arith- 
metic, at tlJ millions of leagues. The Italic stadium w'as 
of ()2.5 French feet nearly. Aow it is clear that these as- 
tronoiners had no means of making such calculations. 
Are we therefore to call them hnppy gMCA-sc: with M. I)c 
Tiambrc? Tliisinay be a happy — it is certainly a convenient 
way of proving, that the (irecks met wit li none of those 
remnants of science among the Egyptians and lial>yloni- 
ans, which Eailli has so ably argued that they must hav<' 
found. But it is rather strange that (hcs«; (Greeks 
should have made so many happy, in the midst ofso many 
unhappy, guesses ; nor is it le.ss singular, that most of 
their happy guc.sscs are said by them to have been math' by 
men who went for instruction to Egypt and Chaldea. 
Pythagoras, who spent the better part of his life at Mom- 
j)hi.s and Babylon, guesiscd that the Sun is in the cenlrc of 
our planetary system. Ilis di.sciplcs guessed the true na- 
ture of comets — the distance, nearly exact, of the Sun 
and Moon from the Earth, and the numb('r of stadia (com- 
prised in an arc of the meridian. The Chaldeans appear 
to have mpde adl«t)ie.sc guesses betbre the Pythagoreans. 
Thales, during his stay in Fgypt, learned to guess the 
time of an ccli 2 ).se. Dcnjocrilus guessed, as it may be 
thought from a itassage in Hyde, like the ancient Chalde- 
ans and Magi, that the galaxy is compo.scd of an immen.se 
number of stars. The Egyptians placed their pyramids by 
guess, so as to make their sides answer to the fourcardin d 
points ; and thus did by guc.ss, w'hat others can only do 
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when they know how lake Ji meridian. The Cluddeans 
^(uessed that the Karth is 40()/}0() (short) stadia in cir- 
eumference, about 25,(>iiS J^n^lish miles. This was cer- 
tainly a very hap[)y ^ucss; but of course it was only a 
j^uess. We oii^ht consequently (u believe, on the faitli of 
any dreek a.stroloi^er who had wandered to Babylon, and 
wlio had conversed as well as he could witli the ii^norant 
astrologers of his time*, that th6 astronomers of CMialdea, 
even those who had observed the heavtais from the tower of 
liclus, loji;; destroyed licfore the ai>{^ of Epi^enes, had 
aivvajs beli<we*l eonu'ls to be of lieiy matter. 

Bnt is the metliod followed by M. ])e Lambre really that 
by which we ran b(*st elicit truth from (lie ti stimony of tlic 
Cjre('ks I If two Asiatic astrologers were now to visit 
Filmland, and to b arn a litlli* of onr lan^naiie, it is proba- 
l)le that th(‘y mii:ht cany honu* with them mon^ of Jloore's 
almaivaek in iheit heads, thaii of >»twvtoifs Pn}iLipui. Let 
us suppose tlnit o?ie ot‘ (h('m inixt d sonu thiiiii' of both in 
his mimi, and told liis eoiintiymeii ol some* ofllie splendid 
disroMu ies in seienec* made b> the Er.Ldish ; w hile liij^ com- 
panion na ited \ers(\s fiom (he wi/.anl Moore, and assured 
hislu’aiers tiuit w(* wiie all belie\t is in tiu* a‘-lral indu- 
enees. Idien, if in lh(' r(*\ olntion of rise's tin de,* « wMidants 
of (h(‘si‘ Asiatic’s beeanu* skilful aslionouH V-, hile bav;- 
laud bad falh n iVouj lu‘r hiiilt t stati*, had iaiiea eNcn as 
Babylon has fallen, they wtuild b(‘li(‘ve, if the\ re asoned 
on (he piini i|)les of M , l)e liambre, that the laiulisli were 
astrologers, but not astionomers; (bat Moon* was our 
i^real ))hiloso])ln*i», and that Nc*w(on guevstal at the doc- 
trine of ^raMlation, as Hers('lu*H has since ^lu ssed at the 
oxisteiie** of tin' ])laiiet Vnufus. 

]M. De Ijainbie has introdma d iManetho into his history 
of astronomy. hetlier for the purpose* of aimiiej: a blow^ 
at Bailli, while he attacks Jo.sephns, or of elepreeiatin^ the 
sci<me<‘ of the Eayptians, or of e andlMly e\aminin^ 4 ’ the 
bt7roT!?Aetrjw.«Tixc5, a.serib('d to Manetlio, I must leave others 
to jud^e. \ migljt perhaps ronlend, af.d witli T\\rwhilt on 
my side, that the poem in (piestion is not Manelho’s, and 
that the* first and lifth books weie not written by the same 
author who <‘omposed the re.st But still I am inclined to 
think, that this very unpoetical poem mav have been com- 
posed while* tlu> (ireeks wore yet iimsters of Ivjjpt. IM. 
I)e*. Lmnbn* Inals the know'leeb^o of astionomy exhibited 
by the waiter with the most profomid eemteunpt. In this 
‘ ve i \ w tv, JL XLIX. K 
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lie is probably ri^ht; but cb>cs he do justice to the 

I5gyptiaus^ ^vheiii^ ho extends his coutiMupt to them, and 
argues (hut from tliis specimen \\e muv judgeot tlu‘ir pro- 
gress in science* 7 Jjel it be granttul thiil Manetho was the 
author. W ho can trace* the tVaginents ot his works, with- 
out seeing that this niiui was a ch'ver inij)Ostor ; ami that, 
after having pretended to consult the columns in the Siiia- 
die land, and the :lt»,t)00* \olnini*s written by 1'holh, ho 
really was unabk* to coin[iiJc‘ hislustory troin any archives 
which remaineil in his time f lli* also protended, no 
doubt, to the hi(‘roglj phii s, and to leproduce all 

the wisdom of Jlerino Ti isniegistns. In short, tlie more* 
\vc hear of him, the niori‘,we ouglit to be convinct‘d that 
Ids faith was bad, and his imtio-tures numberless, lie 
might know more of the traditions id the lvgyt>tians, tlian 
was generally known in tin* time of Ptolemy Phibidelphus ; 
but his attempt to show that tin* arieienp (Jods of lygypt 
were only mendi itied by jiopular beliel, woidd alone jirove, 
that this servile courtier ot Ptolemy, tin* son of \ ulcan, 
as I think he j^ culled in tin* llosetta inscription, w as but 
loo willing to sai rilic e tviilli to ph*ase his sovereign. 

M. I)c Lainbn* has ipioted some verse.s from the oth 
book of the po(*m. "IMicm* \eises dcht ribe tin* signs of tin* 
zodiac ; and M. Di'l/umbre tells ns that he has cit(*d tliem, 
‘‘ ti cause des d(*u\ ftrois) vers s///' 4 ^ .y77•£^s /cs 
(}/t( tv notn vit cctai r/c lutltunc, fmru' 

s\'lendetil dc ])(trt vt d'{tulrc ionitt/c d ^ (dtih ^t('ijn'/tdi>:> a tin 

dg KCi) 

Kci) l?cAy,=*(rav, Itts/t’ Irdv^jaa' exaTjpSrV 

The learned astronomer makes no K niarks on tlu'sc* ver- 
ses. It appears l<i me that Manctho moans to say by 
them, tliat tite r'^'Ustellation Scorpius once. occaipie<l 
two dodecatemoria, or (Jt) degrees, but that the Priests 
of Egypt <,hangt»dM!ie name of the SeoipioifS (Maws in- 
to that ot the Balance, giving at tin* same time Ihe form 
ol a [)alfinc(? to tln^ claws. If this be* tin; in<*a.ning, as 1 
think it i», w(* should infer from it, that in tluj time of iMa- 
iietho the Chald(*ans, and the (becks, who co[)ied the 
Chaldean division ol the zodia*:, partitioned tins circle in- 
to eleven constellations, v\!nle the l^gyplians counted 
twelve. But this statement ai)pears to be, in part at least. 
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CKtromely incorrect, f believe that the Chaldeans always 
divided the zodiac into eleven constellations ; but the 
E^ptians never. The introduction of the 12 ^reat Gods 
into Ki>ypt was made 17,00n years before, the reign of Vnia- 
sis, according to the Egyptians, that is to say, at a very 
early period of their history, for i am not inclined to give 
them the slight(\st eredit on the subjead of‘ chronology. 
Nowthese 12 Gods I conceive to be tlio>e tlml pri*^idcd 
over the 12 signs of llu‘ zo<li,»c. Tin? Ivg\ pt ians always 
appear, from the eaili(‘st ac(‘i>iints \vhi('h we h;Tve ol tneiv 
zodiac, to ha\t^ introilm cd the lialance into it. \\ C know 

that th(\v ga\ ti this name to tlu- conslellatirm, which tin* 
tfH'eks f ailed both from 4he ^e^s(^s rited al)o\ e, ami 

from llie womIs of \rhdles 'ratius — xutx tx: rxc 

Jiyj'TTtoJv ^^jyov NoW’ the pt ians w eve not 
a peoph' lik(dy to ebange their names or their s\ ini)ols at so 
late a [>eriod as some have imagined. Maf^ndnns flistinct- 
ly attributes to them the division of the zodiac into 12 signs. 
Quis itujiilety circi cacleshii (liiudccini par/i'^ tuif lazcnit^ 

(tut feat ^ — jEiftf}f(i(tnttn retro t/iojores^ (juos constat* /jr/uia'i 
nnintuiti ralunt ><enitfiri. Not aiiy^ pia^of is to l)e found, 
tliat the I 'gyptians (‘verdividcfl tile zodiac into 1 1 constella- 
tions; or lliat among tluau tlie scorpion occupied GO de- 
grees. 

M. ne*Laml)r<' semns to Hunk tliat ^he same thing was 
true with ri'spi'ct to the ('haldeans, \\ hence then liad tlie 
Alexandrian Greeks their division of the zodiac into 11 
coiish'llalions ? rrom whom, before their tnm^ had hai- 
floxus, the fathoY of (Jrcf'k astronomy, learned to extend 
the <‘onst(dlation of 8eorpius through GO i\egre('S, if not 
from the C-haldcans f M. De Laiubre, at least, will not 
de ny, tliat ImuIoxus copieil his splieix' from that of the 
Chaldeans, and that he placed, like them, the eipiinoxial 
and solstitial eolures in the middle of their respective 
signs . 1 / 70 , C/tefa ', — I'a/teer, i 'apncot nus. But the learned 
aslronomet argues from a passage in |^tolemy, that tlic 
Chaldeans must have reckoned the*Balancc^ among the 
signs. 

I shall copy the passage as he gives it in Ciench, not 
having the original at hand lo refer to : — C etoit Tan 4{>{> 
do Nabonassar, lo JlO pnt/nf soir, lo Soh'il moyen doit on 
4. 27. 50. I/f‘longation efoit done orientale, et de 21. 40. 
— I/an 75, siavant'les Chaldeens, le 11 du niois Dio< ou 
de Jupiter, Mcrcuro (Hoit dhinc coudoe an d<\ssus du joug 
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austral dela Balance ; eusoitc que, sedoii nous, il devoit 
<^trc cn 14^ 10' dcs Serres, ou cn tr J 10'/' Jsow in 
this passage there is no little conl'usion. Btoleiny is de- 
scribing the place of the planet Mercury at dill'ercnt epochs, 
lie begins by giving us the year 40(5 of (lie period of 
Naboiiassar ; and as this was a ('haldean period, ue might 
hiive expcf ted that th(‘ month would havi^ been named fioin 
the Chaldetm nomonclaluie, or it not from (lie Chaldean, ur 
least tVo*)i the (irieek, his own language. But no ; Blolmny 
lainies :h(“*Kgyptian month In the ni*\l calculation 

we ha\e tin' year 7T> according to tin ( 'Iiald(‘a]is — wc might 
then e\p( ct an Kgvptijui month, sinc(t wc had one hc ftiic' ; 
mid again we should be. de(‘ei\('d. 'riii' month l)io^ is 
nanied by IMolemv, which answcrinl to ih(‘ month of 
October in the cah'ndar of tin* Syro~Ma( edonians. 1 slioukl 
tlicr(‘foie eon(‘oi\<', tliat ln‘ albnled to (tn‘ lvg\ptiaii zodiac, 
ami not to (!»<' Clmldi'an, wlieii he speaks of the Balanc(‘. 

1 ])araphr'M* tln‘ last sentenee thus:- In tln‘ >ear 7o, 
accoidijig tln^ Chaldean mode of reckoning, tin* I i(h day 
ol the 'Tnorfli ('tilled /k.o hv tln^ Syio- Mai'edoniiins, 
f my was a cubit above the southern beam of the Balance, 
this pait of tin' zodiac is cominonlv called hen^ in 
Ivg pt ; so that ai-eording to ns (Jreek^, dais ])lani'l ought 
to !rl^e at I !■' 10 ot the Claws ol ihi’ Scoipion, ha\'- 

Hig (i Signs, J I degr(‘cs, 10 uiiaate>, of Iongi{/;de/‘ I 
lather tlnniv tlos will ih' found to l»e die sense of llio passage. 
But there is no occasion to ajipcal to any disputed or dls- 
putabh* testimony . 44ie evidence ol'Setv ins puts the matter 
beyond a doubt. sajs this wrker, (l/(Of/r, njt 

( kalduii vero undcjnu; utini Sr<i}j)i{ini c ' 

Ijihuun /nuurf,*slg/im/i (icciinuiit : ClwLi’ uiit/t Sror/di Liljram 

As I have said so much in opposition to M. |)e Lainbrcg 
I shall only aod, rhat thongii I most sincerely and most 
highly admhe tlm falents of this writer, and readily admit 
(liat. his rf'iiiarks (>u Uu; astronoiiiiral kii()\vl('«l<;c of (he 
(jieeks ahwidaiiTi^ flisplay his actifetu'ss aiai h*is science • 
yet I canno( hiil lauieiit (lie prcjiuiice which hi' mani- 
Icsdy shows, ill almost all (hat he says relative to tlie pio- 
jjress maile hy (hi; aneieiii Indians, Chaldeans, anil K{?yp- 
tians, in astronomy and niaihcniatics. More l( arne<l than 
Montnela, he is yet more jealous (inn that writer, of the 
sciontitie reputation of the aalions which I liave iiist men- 
tioned. 
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We have already sc'ca, that ihese, uho liave hiihctlo 
endoavcmn'd to oxpltiiu IIhj zodiacal s\ lahois, li.ive repre- 
sented them as emblematical ol the s(*as{>as, the Sim 

in his anmial courM? was ])a<sinir tlnonoli tl!(‘ "llje 
explanation, whic h I would heri‘ propo>e, ap])eai>* to me 
more ob\ioiis and natural. "I'he eonstellatnuis \M‘re oi* 
course* partitiom*d durinij: the niiiiit. Maerolviu^i ^a\.* that 
the lv^ \ ptians made* llii.s «li vision b\ iiu'aii'-i ei' a cic;. - sdra ; 
and liis account ol' (In* lv^\j>tian proc ess sn(ti( n ail\ vr. '^in- 
bb's that nivc n by St \('is hjm)ijieus oi’ iht* ( iialdcau 
melhod. 'I'ln* T.-LiNplian cle|>s\dra, b(‘im; iii‘neiall\ i)i (lie 
iorin <d' a m/vt/Zz/s, st‘('m> to iiidicale that llu* pi ia]w 
had ('omnuMiCcd llu'ii (\dcnlaln>iO at tbt* lisiie^, but I ^liould 
tliink tin* ac hronical Tisino;, ol* tin* UoLr-slar. I am iinierd 
orojiiiiion, that the zodiacal synbol.^ ^vere chost ic to suit 
tlie si'asoics, as the stars ol' (*ach cknlecaten\orion losi* a< bro- 
nicails in the onler ol the* n)onths. \\ h(‘n 1 say achroni- 
eail\, liowc ver, I do not nu‘an to use tin* wore! in all its 
strictness as it is ^^enorally unde rstood l>\ aslKmotners. 
Stars of tile lirst niaouitfidi* are not \isiblc until \:i or 14 
miimti s aft<T suu-set ; and the other stars are not all visi- 
l)Ie until alte r a much lone< r period. Ht'sidt's this tlie 
densc'iK'ss of the horizontal mists in all hot countries is to 
be eonsidcaed ; and tlie moie so, that the sk} above* is so 
brilliant, That wt* are apt to overlook the vapors that shioud 
(he horizon. \Vlu*nthen 1 shall ha\e to .spt'ak of stars 
w hich have riscui aclironically, let nu* be understood to 
mean those, which have ascended so favalnuotho eastern 
horizon as to become distinctly visible. 

If w e su])pose the zodiac to have been eonstnu ted, or 
lather reeoTistrncled in h^j»ypt, it ina\ beeolne a ((uestion 
in what latitude* this was done; as Eujpl extends nort^i 
and south, iVom Oainietta to IMiila', about seven de 2 :rees 
iiid a hall*. It se<*ms to me that two cities, Heliojiolis 
and 44>ebes, were the most liktdy to* ha\e disputed the 
honor ol' having- invented, cr, at least, of having leeoustruel- 
ed the zodiac. • • • ^ 

The city of On, called Heliopolis by the CJ re eks, and 
Ain-shems by the Arabians, was situated about '2 i miles 
to the north of iVlemphis. Three reasons indnee me to 
mention this as a place where the zodiac* w as likely to be 
constnnded anew for the use of the Ki:\plians: — 1st, it 
appears from the llc!»ok of Genesis, that this city was one 
of the most distinjjuished of Egypt about 1700 years bcfc»rc 
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oiir acra; and that tho worshi]) of Iho Siin, as is rlear irom 
the names Ott, and Potfphre, (not Pot i phi 'rah) or rather 
P'itliopfirv, was already there ( stalrlished ; — 2ndly, tln^ 
honors there leiiiU red to tlu* Ihill. called Mnevt,^ hy tlu; 
(ireeks, seem to testify, that the Sim was originally adore<l 
at On, when lonnis was th<' l<‘adiii£r eonstidlation ; — Jhdly, 
it may he believed, that the zodiacal siuiis were rt'piesent- 
ed in the temjrle ot On, wlncli must have been of very 
great anti»)uit\. 'V\w following Kinarkabh* ])assag(j is 

cited by KTif her from Artatrhns: 

4Xa^ 

her thus interprets this sr nti'uce: rnil 
]lchn])()H ICHiphnn Soli,'^^ c/ in n> \ 1 1 ciihinmct s/g/////- 
innie'> Xtlst^nfi zudiari, vt clcincuonnni tu ifUKi, I am not 
satished w ith tills translation ’^riie word 3^1'^ nutans /A/// 

Ziliii'h /S' //Ac inniHdlivi (hin^ 2 , ; irr om' word, s/z/z/V/s. no 

doaht sianilios tin' /odia<’al signs, but it pr*o])i?rl\ signi- 
ti(‘S /^rcc/ss; tor whetbc'r the Kg\j)tians diil (»r not, the 
aneieuf* Jh'rsians and Arabians assigired a toirrr to ear Jr 
zodiacal (amstellation, and probaiily repiesi^nted ('ach 
dodecalemorion umh'V the rorm ol* a tower. word 

docs not signiiy the lour elements, as Kireln r seems 

to have nneh rstood it ; but is to bi‘. ndcried to^^-^ax, ami 
conserpiently means what is primary w ith respt'et to lime. 
These remarks would not Iihm* bei n v\ortli making, if the 
Arabian author bad not sec im d to intinrale, that the columns 
w(*re formed in imitation of the torcen^ by w*hieh the ancient 
Orientalists represented thij sigirs of the zodiac. Perhaps 
the meaning would be more exactly (‘xpressed as follows : 

lle/inpoH {Arahivc liu-Shvun^) fenip/um So/is, cl hi 
en XU fiienuU cnlnmucc^ rcprcse/itaiffrs XII turres^ {sigita 
zo(Iiaci) niijsleria pvrantiijua — or perhaps arvaitn vetcram tem- 
poriim. There i.^ irlj authority for the c opulative, which 
Kirchcr has sir])plied ; aircl I almost suspect tjiat he has 
broken off hfs citatiofl in the middle of a sentence. 

We are told, that there are now no remains of any zo- 
diacs at Thtdie.s. This is very possible, and ye t it is ex- 
tremely probable that such inoniiinents rniglit once have 
bee n Ibund there. I havc^ already had occasion to speak 
of the golden circle of Osyinandias ; and this circle appears 


* This must be nn error of the press for 
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to me to have been a zodiae, .silica^ Diodorus sa>s lliat <h(^ 
rising ami scdlin^^ of tlio stars wvw lliere denoted kutu 
ac(‘or(liui» to uatur(‘. '^J'his historian lik^vvl^(* indi< ate s 
another n‘|)ves(‘ntalion of the t onsU llations in the same 
edilict* at Tliehes: — UTCYif/^io^Jon c-. dvr\ tujv xiov^yjv 7r/;;/xy 

(jLQvoXi^'Jt, rlv apyul'jV TpoVov tlpyuG u^y/ot. Tr^v Ti 

Trao'av eir] TrXuTrjc b'j-iv of^yuivjv V7:dpytiv ju,c<yy/i^ov d^rTzpuz x'ju,-^(Z 
xaTciTTETr^AxiX/jLsvri'^ Here ^v<^ se<‘,*tliat (lie roof \\ as snp]>orted 
!)y eolossaltij^ures (»f animals* proiiably the zodiaeal ani- 
mals, instead of eolumns, andthi^ blue ei(‘lin.i^ w iws \aiicLad- 
ed Avitli stais. 

fbit while it may be r(‘as(mably ihotmht that the Ki!\p- 
tians eonstni('t(‘d a zodiac foi lluanseha's, it is nu)ie dilhuilt 
to nmhu’stand liow this zodia<‘, willi lillh* alteration, ( anu^ 
lobe iinis <‘rsally ado]>ted in \sia. We m,i\ pta!ia]is 
obviate this dillhailty b\ the ibllowinii eonsideialions. 
///■.sY, Ham, as tv(' have already obs(a v(al, a^ipears to have* 
tixed his re.sidtmee in soon after the deluiic ; aiid 

iienei‘ those of Ids desei'iidants, who setthal in Asia, would 
naturally bear a jieeuliar respect for tlie institution;: ot the 
IVyptians, Sei'(Hf(l/f/f the prineipaMtuulers of thi' pi inci- 
pal sects, amoiti* tin* descendants <d' vShein* beim;’ mono- 
theists, held tsaliaism in d(‘testation, and w ould luUnrally 
endeavour to d^vstroy all monuments of liie suubolical 
tvorship oV the stars, riiiulh/, it, follows that llu' descend- 
ants ot‘ Ham were lho.se alone, amon^* the ( i\ ilised nations, 
who \v(Te likely to j)r<‘ser\e the am ienl zoiIia«'al sunhols ; 
but th(' Ki^yptians appear to have taktn tin' lead v(uy 
early, among the idolatro\is v\orsliipp(‘is of the Hosts of 
Heaven, 

Th(' zodiac of Ksneh eonlirms me in tlie belief, that 
the Egyptians <'onstrue(ed the zodiac anew, wliile Leo 
was still a solstitial ron.stellation ; for in that zodiac 
Leo is clearly represenU'd as tlie last of the ascending 
signs. It is not however to be argn#d from this, that the 
whole sigvi is to be understood as ascending. Dii the con- 
trary, I believe the greater part of it^vta^ dest;ei\(Ung when 
this zodiac was framed; but as the solstitial colute was in 
Leo at the time, it wuis classed with tlie ascending signs. 
I am even disposed to think, that some symbols were ad- 
mitted into this zodiac, which belonged to a more ancient 
period, and which ought to have been excluded from it. 
1 allude particularly to the figure of the SphhiXy which 
is placed between Virgo and Leo. 
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The Abb6 de la Pliicbc j^ivcs the followinj? explanation 
of this symbol: Cetlc figure 6toit ronipos6c d’une t6te 
de jeunc Me, ct du corps d’uii lion ( oiich6 : ce qui sip^ni- 
fioit qWil falloit s’attciidrc a demeiirer oisif sur les tcrrciris 
relev^s tant que rinoiidatioiKliireroit — sav oir, tout le terns 
que Ic Soldi mct(roita parcourir h s siirnes dii Lion et de 
la Vier^je.— Ce qui achieve d(‘ reiidiv rt tte explicaliou cer- 
tainc, c cst (jue Ic noni de'Sjdiinx nv. aiilre 

ehoso qne ia snr(ih(^ti(l(ini c. 11 th(‘ had c'oiisultod 

the Vulp^ate, he would have found that tlieni ren- 
dered (i)eut. v. JJ). Jvzek. xvvi. nmndado ; 

and this nieaiiiiiir would have been still more favorable to 
the conjcetnr(‘ of the irim*nious writer. This interpreta- 
tion ina\ however be (lispnted; i)iit if instead shepli- 

a/tg or .^hphaifg, the had taken the word dtcpheCy 

or bhp/nr, he would have; he(*n liillv (Uitille*! to render it by 
inundation. Hut tlu' word SphuLx [ (‘om eive to 1)0 om^ of 
those lioix'hiss {Jre(‘k rorruptions of tbreiun nanu's, which 
must ever dely th<‘ skill of tlu^ (dymolouist. I c an tind no 
word in.Coptie from wiiieh I can suppose it to be d('ri\ed. 
To return to the Abbe s explanation — I coiuanve him to be 
altogether mistaken, whtm he sa\s, le \il rentro dans 
SOS bords sur la fm dc Se])t(‘mbre, ’ that is, winui the snn 
quits the sign of l irgo. The river begins to decrease at 
that period ; but it does m»l entirely rettirn to itS natural 
level until the month of December. If the Sphinx had 
been intended to represent the repose, which was to be 
taken on the high grounds during the inundation, the sym- 
bol should Imve combined sev oral signs instead of two. J 
'^•an, however, see nothing in this symbol, which indicates 
(hat it had any thing to do with the Nile. In the Greek 
fables, which had originated with the Phrenicians, con- 
cerning the Sphinx, she is described as the daughter of Ty- 
phon and Echidna, whose bodies were human, but whose 
nether shapes degem rated into serpents. She herself had 
the head of a woman, the body of a dog, the tail of a serpent, 
the wings of bird*, cfml the claws of a lion. Most of these 
are added to the original figure ; but we have here a ro-union 
of the southern constellations, Virgo, Canis Major, Hydra, 
Corviis, and Leo. The Egyptian Sphinx is much more sim- 
ple, and exhibits the head of a woman Joined to the body 
of a lion. Now this symbol seems to indicate the period, 
when the Sun at the summer solstice was retrograding, 
owing to the precession of the equinoxes, out of the con- 
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«tellation of Virgo into that of Lr‘i>. 'Fliis suppose?^ the 
symbol, not only to h ivo binm IotiiumI by tiio \ntcMl luvians, 
but to imvr 1 ) 0 ( 0 foniK'd at a pe riod wlicni a zodiac was 
alrcadv (’onslructcd. Jbit tlu^ tiling- is not iinpo^siblo 'Fhe 
symbol answe rs to lhf‘ Sun\ place <\\ llic >mnnK‘r '^olsticc, 
ill tln‘ year T-ib at U r llic crt'ation, acconlin.: to ttu* ciironolo- 
gy of the b \ Nl S(‘lli ( the gt(‘at leomdcr of ant< <id u\ cm as- 
trononu, iHaairdin*^ to tlu^ tradfi(»iis of the ( )ri(MU ilists,) 
liad tlien just accom jiU^luMl one \r/\ or ( of tJPO \ oars. If 
then tin* \a; Vvi i(‘ L ckmi to (lie AatodduM ms, a-. J o•^(.‘pl^lS 
iruiic<0os, il wasintt imbki lx ihat Solh should hav(' inaikod 
liis liavifcji UmiiKui thi' ol‘t)bb \<Mrs Uy th(‘ symbol 
bofon‘ u Tin" Dou-star i^oliacall\ in lv^\pl about 

1 he liim^ \\ hen liio Sun ;ii dies tunn*r .solstice, 7db \ eiirs 
tiftm* the creatu)!!, was pa.ssiier laUwaa'a the si^ns of liCO 
and N’lruo ; aiid this airam connecis the sMubol wiih Seth, 
since ive ha\(' seefi lhi‘ Dog star was nanu'd both Soth and 
Seth by the KtiNpiians I shall not, howawer, insist I'nr- 
tlier upon this topic; though 1 must say, tlial if (‘vci* a 
s 3 mhol clearly told its origin, it is the asironojnical 
Sphinx 

As 1 find Leo to be the last ol‘ the asc e nding signs in 
the zenliae ejf I^sneli, 1 eaimot aMiid coneludmg, tliat a 
part of (his sign at least was ase'ending wlnm the plan of 
the zodiac before ni(‘ was originally (rae(‘d ; and 1 cannot 
ceiiiseejiicntly assign to it a later date* ihan centuries 
before the ("hristian tera. Ihoiu some cireumstances, 
however, I am inclined to fix its date still txirlier, -about 
2S{)0 yeuirs before mw ;vra, <md rather more* lh<ni dOi) years 
after the deduge; a( e'ording to th(3 chronology of the L\X. 

Of the three zodiacs Indore me, it is ni\* inleiuiou to 
examine only that o(' (he great leinpIcMif Denidcra with par- ^ 
ticular attention. lJut ludorc I do so, it will be‘ better to 
detail my ideas of the maimer in which the zodiac was 
originally constructed. My readers, lR)wever, must be 
aware, that I require from them two ({ata :~Jirsi, that the 
constellations having been divided duiiiTg*tlie uiglit, they 
were probably named and symbolisenl according to the 
.season, when at the' end of each month they rose in their 
order; — secomUi/, ihal as the zodiac was formed in a hot 
climate, allowances must be made for the time when the 
stars become apparent above the horizontal vapors. The 
remark of Bailli falls.far short of the truth, when he says, 

Dans CCS cliniats heureux, on Ic cicl cst si serein, I’hori- 
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son eslbordc <lV;paisscs vapours, cl Ton no voit los 6toilos 
qu’a trois on fjuulrc dt‘i^r6s do hautoiir. ’ I'hoio may be 
exceptions, but it randy happens in E^^ypt that tlio stars 
arc visible at this elevation. 


1. Let us suppose then that the astronomers of The bes, 
about 28 eenturies before our lera, and 8 centuries alter the 
delude, a(u:ordinji to tlie chronolo«:y of the LXX, under- 
took 1o (^onstruet a zodiac for E^ypt. Let us also suppo>se 
that their astronomical year commenced at tin' vernal 
equinox. Kmployini:: the clepsydra as already iinl*cat(‘d, 
and kno^^i^^ Ihe planetary road, the\ would oi)S(‘rve, dur- 
ing a month before the equinox, the stars which appeared 
at nighl-fcill above the eastern horizon, and which wer(' 
cither in the Suifs path, or bordered upon it. Owinu’ t(» 
the horizontal vapors, they would not see tlu' stars which 
were just risen, and they would of course make* their reck- 
oning from the upper part of this mist, as if it had ix'cn 
the real horizon. At the end of th(‘ month, and on the 
night of the vernal equinox, they would < (msid<T lhes(' stars 
as forming one constellation. But the Sun, at tin' period 
which we have nierdioned, 2800 ya ars before our rera, al 
the vernal equinox, set in tho*5lh degree of Taurus. Now, 
as T havei noted from experience, that it is rare that a star 
even of llie first magnitude, in hot cliinatf's, fairly emerges 
from the horizontal va])ors, under an eh vation of hiss than 
10 degrees, the eonstellation, wliicli woidd be visible at 
the time and situation we speak of, wo^ild be that which 
we call the Jhilanee, and which the Egyptians a\»pear to 
have always known by that name. I'hns then comes, at 
• last, my answer to M. Visconti. We tind the Balance in 
its proper place, as a symbol of the equinox — not indeed 
of the autumnal, but of the vernal equinox. 

2. During the next month the heat in the Upper Egypt 
rapidly augrnei^ted. l^he waters, which might have be(*n 
left stagn«fnt a te^R^ months before by th <5 retreat of the 
Nile, emitted unwholesome vapor.s. The reign of Typhon, 
or of the hot pestilential wind, then n'ally commenced; 
and the air became inlected with mephitic'exhalation.s, while 
the people began to suffer from those sultry blasts, which 
the Greeks called hvous Tupamg, In this season, serpents, 
scorpions, and all venomous reptiles, were roused from 
the torpor in which they had remained during the winter. 
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Tlio Hjvyptiaiis desiii^nalrd the constellation, wliich i’ol- 
lowecl an<1 Avliich appcaicMl in tlic eastern ili\ision 

of the zodiac at close of <la^y, l»y a sc orpion. Jt is the 
Summer, and not the A\ inte r, which is dre aded by the 
inliabitants of the Uppen* K;;vi)t. 

0. At the cmd of tin* sin ( (‘edinir month, the c-onstella- 
tion, which was seen at ni^ht^fall above the horizontal 
mists in the easit^’n division of tfn^ zodiac:, was s\ inbohs- 
ed by a centaur arme d with a bow and arrow. 'J'hc* cen- 
taur was probably a ve ry ancient l)ier(n>ly phic, denotiim' 
peiliajis tin' \rab of the de.'scrt, who had lamed tin* wild 
horse, and who liveal hy the* produce ol‘ the' chase. Sa- 
uitlarins, lh(‘ symhol ol‘ tin' huntvr mounted on his steed, 
or jierliaps ol the lawless robbei ot the wilde rness, denotes, 
hy (h(‘ arrow with whic h lie is armed, tht‘ pu re inu fevvor 
oi lin' solar rays. 

1. The sinnm<'r*s<dsliee ha\ iinj: arriv (‘d, as tlie Sun was 
in the ()th dei^r<*e of Leo, or tierhaps the 7th, tin' Lt»\ptians 
were' now to vSymholisc: the zodiac al c onste llation wliicli 
had lisen at nii;ht-fall above' the' eastern haze. 'I'ln* Iwc ro- 
dyphic ehosc'u was a monstc'r with the head ol a i^oat and 
the tail of a lish. 'I'lic' uoat rc'piesentc'd the s<*ason when 
all animals on the banks ot tln* Nile* arc* uldiizcd to follow' 
the o\am[)Ie of tlic' iroat, and to seek tlie Indi grounds. 
I'he fish intimated tin' aptiroaeliim: inundation of ilu* rivc'r, 
whicli roinnn'nec\s about the .suinnn'r solstice'. 

5. M Inm the Sun passed into tin* dodeeateuiorion of 
Virtro, the inundation wasureatly encreasi'd. 'riie zodia- 
cal con.stcllation, Ahich was visible at c lose of day in the 
east, was represented hy a man pouiin^ forth water from 
two small vasevs. Did the Egyptians indie ate 1>\ this, tliat 
the ]\il<? arises from two small fountains, in the interior of, 
Africa ; hut that Joined hy numerous streams it becomes a 
mij^hty river, and swohi h\ Iht' copious rains, wliich fall in 
Ethiopia, annually inundates the valle y <tf lv.iypt? 

({. Two months after the summer solstice all the low 
grounds were inundated. The zodiTtcaf roi^stellation, 
which had risen with the nit^ht, was depicted by two 
ii.shcs. 

7. In a month afterwavels, the constellation, wliich was 
visible at ni^ht-fall in the eastern division of the zodiac, 
was represented by a ram. This symbol probably be- 
longed to the ancient -zodiac ; butil might have been re- 
tained by the Egyptians, as Uie emblem of the approaching 
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season, v.lion the tUxks (iesceiul from the hij^h 

grounds to pasting" in tlio pnaiiis, loi Uk^ iiniiidation had 
begun alreiuly to dhumisli. Si'xerai M'asons induce me to 
think, that tin* lye^ptians in caily tmu's r(‘i:anl<'d Aries 
chieH\ with respect to the lime ol it^^ aehronieal rising in 
Ai.tunin. Amoim, who piesidid o\ei (Ins coiistellation, 
\\ as represontt'd oT a eo i iiliNUi coI<a% as ii to indicate* that 
lie had sprung from llu* w‘al(M\ (‘h'lnent, and that the* inun- 
datioTt, though ahahal, hael luu ceased. I imne(hat(‘l\ under 
Aries is^)lac<'d (in* constelLui<m ol tlH* \\ hale; and Ix'foro 
Aries arjives at the na rl<lian in A%uliimn, the whole* of the 
iminenst* consU'llation ofthe Ui\er, rroin /ir'gr/ to lUandr 

a conu]>tion tclntr u(!lhu\ the* t(*rm»nati(»n ol 

the Uiver) is \ isihh*, prohahls at Tla'la s, eertainlv , I slu>uld 
think, at Phihe. 1 (‘an liaxt* litth' doubt, that the* consl(*l- 
lations, called Ai'Tor and by thf* (* reeks, were 

named (la* Ki\ er- 1 l<.nse and tiu* \ de b} thi* b'gxptians, or 
else tli(* (ho('odile and tin* Nile. In tin* zodiac ol hisneli, 
a crocodd(‘ is n pri'senled in the dod(‘cal(‘inorion oi‘ Scor- 
pius.* 'J'he crocodihs th(‘r(*lbre, r('pr(‘S(‘nts hen* the con- 
stellation variously calh*d C(‘tns, 1 1 ippopotamos, Draco, 
13c‘honu)th ; and being jilaced near to Scoipius, (hnioles 
that when the Sun sets in this sign, the Whale has just 
risen in the <*ast, iimh^r that piirt ol’ tlx* zodiac y('cupiod by 
the Ram. Hence it seems (‘vident, that the* constellations 
ol' tlie W hah', and of the Jtivc'r, were thus designalc'd in 
Autumn. 

8. The Ihill had been an ancient zodiacal symbol; and 
a.s th(‘ leader of the herd, might still ‘be^ retaiin d as the 
ylteph of the^ eonst(*llations. Hut tlu^ Ivgvpliruis w(^re not 
th(^ h ‘.ss attentivi*, to the aehronieal rising ol the sign. I’hc 

- ]\ile was now nearly reduced to its natural level. I’his 
was the sea.son when tlu- corn was to he sown; and oxen, 
as various authors r<*poit, wercj empl(r\e(l lor the piirpos(* 
of treading it int() tlu* soil, '^fhe hull was then'hm* a sym- 
bol which ('xpiessod the occupations ol'tlu*, Ivgyptiaris, at 
this season, for we‘know from Diodorus Siculus, that th(*y 
sowed the corn in Ndvemlier; and as the Sun retired with 
the lirst degrees of Sagittarius, tlu* stars of Taurus would 
appear at night-fall a]iov(! the east(M*n lufzc. 

9. We next come to the? time whc'ii, the Sun being in 
('apricorn, the consli'llation, which was visible at night- 
fall in the eastern division of the zodiac, was that which 
we call the Tw ins, or Castor and DolUix. But the Egyp- 
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liansi, as wc loara IVom lloroilotiis, knew nolliin^ of tln se 
Dioscuri. Accoi(lin;j:Iy in all the h'^vptiaii zodiacs wiiich are 
c:er(ainly u:(;nuinc, the eonslellaliori in question is represent- 
ed hy a jnale and by a icMnah* liiriire. These (imjres are 
Hiose oi Osiris and .Vephtys, ol whose illicit and acciden- 
tal coininerce Ann bis was the ofVspiinj^. 

J cannot help renMikinir here,^ that the astronomer at 
'^rheb(‘s, who observed the heavens at this si^ison, about 
an hour alter sim-set, would tind almost all the southern con- 
stellations reprt^sented by symbols, \vln<‘h miiilit iVcall to 
him the history of tliat annual inundation of the river 
whicfi was then lit arly sul)side<l Fn the ('ast he woidd ob- 
serve Hydra, an emblem of the Ntle, Uftinij: bs bead abo^ e 
the liorizontal ini'-!. I'arllier to tln^ south he onld see 
the brilliant star ot Sulh, and he. would remember that at 
the heliacal risiie.^ of this star lh(‘ imindation had com- 
iinmced. Already the helm of the ship, the eoiistellation 
whieh tlie (jlreeks called Ari»o, but which the Iv/ypiians 
knew only as the baiizc of Isis, followtd Sirius ; and li»e 
spectator would 1)0 aware that in another hour lie wA)iild 
beliold ( \oiobus, usually rcpicsented by the Injure ol avase 
or ]>itc*Kn- ol‘ water, I’ar to tin' >ontb, sliowmj its lumi- 
nous oid above the h r/.e of iwenim;’. DiiecMim liis e\*, 
towards the iiK'ridiau, lu' woui<l rt'coinnse tin* the 

ceh‘slial \ife, with ail its windimrs, extmnlinii ()b cb-Ltree; 
IVom not til to south, from the «‘<piator tt> tin* horizon. To 
tlie west of the inernliau lie would sec the W hale, or the 
llij)])opotamos, or the Ih hemoth, as it has been variously 
railed, raisiuijj its fuaid to the ecliptics under Viii\s, and 
spreatlim: all ils mighty bulk betwium the e(|u;|toi <(nd the 
tropic of Capricorn. Then too he woidd set tlie Ki\i r of 
Aquarius settling in tin*, west; and his e>e wouhl n itiirally 
"lama' to the waters of the Nile, which were last deseend- 
in" to ilnar natural h xel. 

10. Vt die conclusion of the follow im!:*month, tlie Sun 
came to the .winter solstice iii \(]narius. ^The zodiacal 
constell.ition which then rose with the ni* hl al)ovT tiie eas- 
tern liazo, was symbohs<al by a scaraba us. TIh' reason 
was that in wliich (he Sun returns iVom (he south. The 
astronomers of b'!;ypt were aware, that the Sun is in 
die centie of our planetary system, and that it i> b\ his at- 
traction (hat the earth is pre.ser% cd in its mbit. Hut the 
Siin*s apparent motion* beiii" from east to west, wliile the 
Karth revolving on its axis really moves from west to cast. 
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the Ei^yptians, as Clemens Alcxanclrinns tells us, symbo- 
lised the Sim by a beetle, when this animal hc^ino: formed 
around bail ol* dum?, ro//s n bm IvWants — a^TiTrpoawTros xuAivSei. 
But as the beetle was said to mo\c‘ backwards in pushing 
tlie ball, it might very well to syndjolise the season 

()r the year, wdien the* Sun brings round our globe again at 
the winter solstice, am! when that luminary itself apparcait- 
ly retr act's its course, and returns towaids the northern 
signs (See also Horapollo.) 

11. 'Mie Jiion was piobaldy one o(‘ the ancient zodiacal 
symlrols. Uorapollo and Maerobius have' endea\ ouit'd to 
e\j)laiii why this antimil vwis chosi'ii to di'nole tin? constel- 
lation winch it repvesenbi. But the lion is not a nati\e of 
Cgypt ; and it cun hardly be iinagirrcd, that th<' Egyptians 
first placed this symbol in the zodiac. It seems to have 
been om‘ of those wliich they ridairnnh 

1:2. \\ c e All hardly err in sii])posing\ that the sign of 
\ iigo was intended to symbolise tlu‘ harvest season. In 
one ancient Egyptian zodiac this ( onstcllalion is denoted 
by three ears of corn. Its brigiiU st star is still c alled 
ra. "lh(* 1 lebi’ew s and \rabiaris iiamc'd it Shihbo/clli and 
Sattlnddf ^ which bear tin' same meaning, llul in no conn- 
try wlu*re wc* can suppose' the zodiac to have' bm n inven- 
ted, eoiild the harvest se'asori e vc’r have' corie'spoinle'd with 
the Suif^ ])fi>sage through the* eonste llat ion ol \ irgo ; un- 
h'ss iinlee’d we? adopt the* s}st<*m uf Dupuis, and rniagrnc 
the zodiac to have Inau construeted 1(> or 17 thousand 
years ago. 

According to the system which I Infve' eneleavouied to 
cstalilish, tijis corrstellation orrghl to have been named and 
symbolised in Egypt, when it was seen at niglit-tall in the 
eastern division of the zodiac above? the? horizontal liaze, 
and whe n the Snn, 2800 years before our jcra, sot in tJic 
i>th de'gre'e* ol (he? e onstejiation of zVries, one monlli before? 
the vernal e(|uinftx. 

But it will be^said perhaps that, according, to Diodorus 
Siculus, jfirid otn(?rVriteis, the? harvu'st in Egypt begins about 
the ve rnal e'efuinox, and that eamscejnently, wlien the Sun 
at the ve'rnal equinox sc't in the 5th degree? of Taurus, the? 
coiiste?llation eif Virgo at night-fall nmsT have bi'c^n already 
near the* meridian at'fhedic's. ]\ovv this would be all (me?, 
if I .spoke? ej| the whe*at-harve?s(, which Imgins in the. Upper 
Egypt about the? vernal equinox. But I have the authority 
ol the sacred historian for saying, that the barley-harvest 
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in Egypt began at least a month bol'orc the wheat-harvest : 
— And the fla\ and the barley were smitten, for the bar- 
ley was in the tar, and the iLix was boiled; bin tin* wheat 
and the ry<‘ wen' not smittcai, tor tliey were not grow n up. ' 
( Ivvod. i\. -il , *12.) The words njn PT3S literally signily 
tor th(‘se were dark.” lint bt' this interpreted as it may, 
I (liink i am sale m staling, that tln^ bariey-har\ est pro- 
c<‘dcd iIk' wheat-harvest bv a luofith. 

The zodiacal constellations, tor \\hi(‘h the Egyptians 
seem to hav<' chosen lu w symbols, were probab4y those 
which we call (Jemini, Cancer, Sagittarius, Capiicorrius, 
Aquarius, and Ei.^cos — possibly also Libra and \ irgo. 


i shall now’ prix eial to consider mon' particadarly the 
oblong zodiac* of Di'iidera. Although not so ancient, by a 
wliole Sothic ])cridd, as that ot‘ Esneli, yet it is much more 
interesting in various respects. 

Hie following extracts from the memoir of M. V isconti 
will eiiabU' the reader to form a geneial notion ol« this 
zodiac; and after having perused them, lu' will, 1 trust, 
find no dillieulty m following nu* tlnougli tin' di'tails which 
I propose* to lay before him. 

“ Lc' grand zodiaepn ,” saj s M. \ isconti, “ t'sl distribm? 
«'n deux bandes; i hacune irelles c sl snbdivise(M*n deux 
autres, I'nne supericarc', fantre inferienn*. Dans la siipe- 
rienre, cpii est aussi la plus large , sont roprescmies des 
.sigiK's du zodiaque, au nombre do six, entremeles de 
plusimus (igures syml)oU(|ues, et irnne grande (piantiif' do 
petiti s etoiles. Cm' suite' de di\-m'ut liateaux lemplit la 
portion mfeiieuri' di' la bande; cha<*nn de c es bateaux 
porle anssi line lignre symbolique ; des cartels n'c tangulaircs 
avec des inscriptions lygypticimes accumjiagm nt cliaque 
figure. 

l/autr^' grande baiulc coiitient les Six catastCvismes 
qui restent ; au-dessous de ces calasierismes Ton veil 
dix-iH'uf autres bateaux avec des navigalenis s<*ml>lables 
aux premiers. 

Les signes du zodiacpie sont disjioses stiivaiK leur 
ordre naturel de drwite a gauche, l ontorniCinent a rusago 
do lY'criture l^gy ptieniie ; mats la sect>ndc bande so reunis- 
.sant a la piemiibre, dans cettc*. disposition connue dans la 
jialeographie (Jrt'cqne par le mol hou^l ropludon^ les ligures, 
pour no pas varier Tordre do droitc a gauche, soul rcuver- 
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sees, ct Ics bateaux au-dessous d’cllcs sc toiichent presque 
par leiirs fonds. 

“ Deux j^randes figures do femmes, et d’autres syinbolcs, 
enviroiinent les deux bandes, et forment le eadre dc tout 
le zodiaqiie,” 

Tn speaking of the cireular zodiac, M. Visconti says, 
“La circonf^rencc est occiipee tout autonr par trentc-six 
figures sym!)oliques. analogues a cclles qiii paroisseut dans 
les bateaux aii-(l('ssous dii grand zodiacpie, et par leurs 
acccssobes. ('es figure.', a inon avi.s, ne sont autre chose 
quo les (rente-six deeans, (ifunes qui president chacun a 
dix degres du eerele zodiacal, as.scz connus par les anciens 
livres astiologirpies et pav queirpies rares momimens. 

“Les deux hateaux qni snrpassent ce iioml)re (3(i) dans 
Ic grand zodiaque, sont piol)ablemeut relatifs au\ jours 
dpagoinem s et a quehpie CJeiiie (utelaire d(‘ (oiite rannde. 
I'll de ces deux InUeaux prei ede les trente-six iintn's, e( 
porte une Divinile a (e(e d’eperviei ; le trente-lniitieme, 
qui cn I'eiiiu la marciie, ( st le sen] qni .''Oit luontd par plu- 
.sicufs ligiHvs.” 

As T have tnuleavonred to shoiv, that the great zodiac of 
Dendera Mas construclid at (he hegimiing of a Gothic 
period, years before the ('hristian a^ra, 1 sliall begin 
myreniaiks upon li v.iih ('Xiiiniriing (In* dodeeatenioriou 
ot (’ancer. \S eiane aiteiidy seen that (Ids sign indicated 
by two .searabau, and (hat the division helween (hem marks 
the Sun’s place at tlie .Miininer soislic<‘, which place I have 
fixed lor (!)(■ I Ith (h gree of t'aiicei' according to (In' real 
zodiac. 'I’hat the exac l relative ])iOjrt»rtion between the 
two scarahy’i shoidd h.tve bei n jieiserved liy the artists, 
can hardly be expected. 1 ought (o ob.serve, (hat near 
Loo, two dcccins, and pioiialdy .some figures, are entirely 
oblilovuted. 
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L. Anncei Senccai Tra^cediaruin J^olionai primum^ quod 
contimt Hcrculem Furmicm^ Thijcstcm^ et Pho^nmas. 
Volumen secundum^ quod contimt Hippolyltivu (Edi- 
pum, et Troades. Volumen t^rtium^ quod continet Me- 
deam, Agamemnonem, llerculem CEtanim. Quibus 
accedit incerti Auctoris Oct a via. Penitu^'^ eucussis 
7nc7nbranis Fknxnlinisj adhlbitisque Codicc AIs. UP 
traj.y Edilio?ic prima Cu?\ Fcniandiy et alih spectatce 
jidci Ubrisy item Jo. /V. et Jac. Gronovm'iim Not is 
vieditisy recogiwvit F. H. D. PhiL et AA. 

LF j\Ly Archiducaliyqiut Jence esty Socktati Latincey 
Bei^olinenshawjue Teuto?uccCy lion. C. adscriptus. 
Lipsia\ in Lib r aria Ilahniana. 1819. 


The edition of Fernandus above alluded to appears to be very 
rare and curious, and is probably of great antiquity. The editor 
gives the following account of it in the preface: — Cum Dan. 
Cajetani Cremonensis, Jodoci Badii Ascensii, et curalum ab 
Mieron. Avantio Aldinum pridem usurpassomus, editio Scnecie 
'IVagici omnium, ni fallor, prima, quam, ^ codice rnidto collalo/ 
Lutetiie Parisiorum, inceito anno, typis impnmi jussit Carolus 
Fernandus, commodata nobis est a politissimis bibliolhccte Des- 
billoniana", qute Manhemii servatur, cuslodibus.” Conspirat 
autem fere isla Car. Fernandi edilio cum Ilerb^olensi, quam 
primam censebat Delrius, et Cajetani Veneta, nec multuni a 
vulgo codicum abhorret, nisi quod nonnullis in locis et Florcn-« 
liuam ostendit scripturam, et propria quajdam cum in verbis 
turn interpunclione liabet, qiue scire interest eiuditorum.’^ And 
again in a note: Hujc edilio, Maitlario, Deburio, et Panzero 
non visa, et iq Gotlingensis atque Heideibcrgensis Academia- 
rum aliisque multis bibliothecis cum piiblicts turn prifatis frustra 
qiisesita, in auclione librorum Ducis De la Valli^rc 330 libris 
argenti GalKcis vendila est.” This, edition is not noticed in the 
Index Editionum prefixed to the Bipontine, where however one 
is alluded to, which seems to have been overlooked by our 
editor ; — Nos equidem cum aliis baud novimus priorem Fer- 
rariensi, (1481), quam secuti sunt commentatores, Gellius Ber- 
nardinus Marmita 1482, et qui ei conjungi coepit 1493, in Veneta 
VOL. XXV, Cl, Jl. NO. XLIX. F 
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III., Dan. Cajetanus, Cremonensis/" The editor has given the 
j>refac!e to this obscure edition, retaining its obsolete ortho- 
graphy and punctuation, a specimen of which \ve will present 
to our readers: i\tque iit libeirimc quod sentio prolitear, 

cogitanti milii et sacratissimas caconicorum librorum hystorias : 
queque ex liiis nionemur atqiie docemur niemoria repetenti : 
denique hec ipsa cum diiiis nostii senecc carniinibus conferenti : 
tantum fateor admirutionis 'inciiti solet : ut ea niihi iiierilis a 
nemine laudibus cxtolli posse videantur. quid enini mansuelissi- 
nius ilie iilauid atque ah omni arrogantia longe remotissimus 
paterni custos pccoris ad regiaque praiter spem enectus fasligia ? 
quid contra rcgali deicctus solio said, tandemqiie inisorabililer 
interemptus ostendlt ? quid tiob quoque, et gravissimo rei faiiii- 
liaiis damno: et molestlssimo afflictus morbo : tandemque et 
diuiciis et pristine restitutus sanitati demonstrat, nisi secundis 
prosperisque rebus non nimium esse coididendum ? rursiimque 
iapsis prorsiisque afthclis melioia miniine desperari debere : 
atquG hoc ipsuin gruvissimus seneca nostcr hiis versibus ad- 
nionet : 

• Nemo confidat nimium secundis. 

Nemo desperet meliora lapsis. 

Miscet hec illis prohibetque cloto 
Stare fortunani. rotat omne fatum/' 

This rare edition closes with a poetical address to the reader, 
by Carolus Fernandus, the author of the preface, of which these 
are the two concluding verses : 

Ite alacres igiliir paiicis ne parcite nnmmis : 

Quando potest niinimo maxirnqs auctor cmi. 

, To which is subjoined : impressum purisiis in vico clauso 
brunelli per Tlohannein liigman vuillielnuim pruepositi et vuol- 
, faiigurn hopyl socios/' 

The limits of this notice will not alhiw us to discuss tlie 
merits of the numerous emendations, which the learned editor 
has proposed and< in many instances introduced into the text. 
On the Hercules OTCtapus \vc observe llie following note : v. 48, 
hide adi!iunc\)ti)mi rcdi, Unde retro Gron. : ^ Flor. ; 

Unde omne retro est, Ornne^ ro ttuv, univorsum. Aqua parte, 
quicquid est, retro et longe reniotiini est. Cui, quicquid est, 
ub tergo est. J^edo Albinovanus : 

Jampridem post terga <licm solemquc relictum, 
Jampridem notis extorres tinibus orbis 
Per non concessas aiidaces ire tenebras, 

Hesperii nielus extrcinaque liltora mundi.’ 
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Seneca: 'irn^mlia'. 

IVofcclo sic Icgenduin cst, nec me movent inc|)ti qnidani, qui 
otntie pro omnia dici ncgant. llotv pro Travra /lisch. Ag. 7:Jl. 
Sopli. IVacli. 71. lilcclr. 982. l^icuvius Duloiesle lUieloi. ad 
J leiciiii. Ijib. 2. : 

Sunt antem alii philosoplii, qui contra I'orliuiam iiegcnt 

J^sse ullam, sed temeiitatem oiniie aulumaiit rcgeie. Id iiiagis 

Veri simile ajunt, quod usiis reapsc experiunilo edocel : 
ubilibii: temcritate omnia aiitunienl regi. Virgilius, si recto 
divino, 7Ei). 6, .‘33. quin protiniis omne Perlegercnt oculis, non 
omnin^ quod a numeris abhorret. Statins Tlieb. 3, A obis 

Ventura atque orrutVy quod ultra est^ Panderc moestus eo. Vid- 
gata b. 1. lectio fern nullo modo potest, iie polita quidcm ab 
.Ascensio, qui dtdil : Netno undo retro : nam satis erat dici 
( nde nemo; to retro putidum.” In the passage fiom Virgil 
we <io not consider the coircction omne for omnia as necessarv, 
it admissilile ; onntia is not more abhor rent fiom the versilica- 
lion than 1. 720*. and atireo elsewheie. In the present 

inslaiiee, the common reading unde retro nemo seems more 
consistent with the picceding words, inde ad hu)ic orOcm ledi^ 
and with the vaunting language of llciculcs, who certainly 
asseited suincihing stronger in saying that he had made good a 
passage (in tlie words of Shakespeare) ‘‘ from that uiuhscovered 
countiy, lioin who.se bourn no traveller icUnns/' than ineicly 
that be liad come fiom a quarter, which was iininensel\ distant. 
Exactly sinnlai is die language of Hercules, in lleic. E. Ooo. 

Noctis ivlernie chaos, 
l"t nocte quiddam gravius, et tiistcs Deos, 
h'.t fata vici ; movie eon I end a icdh 
'Hie following passages aie thus corrected by the ingenious 
editor, to whose notes we refer our readers for the.grounds of the 
emendations : 

Phevn. 22. Xvl qua alia maria Venice iminenso premit • 
^linoia (al. I non) rupes, qua scelus fugieiis forum 
(al. suum.) 

AIed. 719 * Hravior horn m poena (al. gr*aiior pa'ua) sedcat 
, con jugis soccro inei. ^ ^ 

llippol. 830, Tt 01 a juveni paria perituro (al. Pirithoo^ 
gcril. 

Ibid. 833. Aiispicia (al. hospitia) digua prorsus inferno hos- 
piie. 

Here. P. 733. In anine medto faucibns siccis senex 

Seclalur undas : adliiit (al. abluit ) mentum 
latex. 

Here, (Ht. 102* Qua tcrnpla tollens ora (al. r/rw) Ccnvvi Jovis 
Austro timendum spectut I'.uboicum mare. 
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Vectis Insula pulchcrrnna. 

Ibid. 1453. O cara (al. clara ) Mcgare, tunc, cum furercm,iTiilji 
Conjux fiiisti? 

Octav, 79-- Reddcre peuates Claudia?, di ! vi (al. Dvji) 
parant. 

Ibid. 783. Qiucun(|ne tectis cxcubat miles (al. m. cisn/laf ) 
ducis. 

Oild. 5(3. Plauctiujue {i\]. Jlcliif/uc) acei bo funera ct questu 
carent. 

./^gam. 54 . Fugo (n\. Jugia) Thyestes inferos, Siiperos fugo, 
-Ibid. 9(1(3. Germane, vnitus veste tutabor (al./wm^oO tiius. 

l^hcen. 1^2(3. ct Cadmi netruis 

Serpente notiim, sacra quo Dirce scatet (al. latet,) 

Tro. 690 . Quid agis .f* ruinu paritcr (al. mater) et gnatuiii et 
viriim 

Prosternis una r 

Med. 913 . Ultimum agiiosco scelus. 

Anime, patranduin est ! (al. parandum.) 

Th^est. 40(3. Tractum (al. (.actum ) soli natalis ct patrios deos 

Ibid. 1020. Exilia (al. exitia) supra nostra violcntus tluat. 


YECTIS INSULA PULCHERRIMA. 

Tn n iotas dum Vectisopcs, ct munera ternc 
lixpedio, parvisqiie placet dare rebus honorem, 

Musa mihi dilecta fave ! Sen culrnine sumnio 
1 c Catharina tenet ; puro scu lore nitent^s 
Humectas crines ; venias in carmiua praesens 
Diva, precor, facilisquc tuo da iiuniine vires. 

Nostric, grande decus, tutela o maxima, tcrriv, 
i-^ibertas, ades! atque audacibus annuo coeptis ! 

Sive magis tc, flava Cere.s, juvat arva lueri, 

1 e ! Dea, te tiiA regna vocant ! tibi picta colores 
Pnrpureos submittit humus ! te Flora moranteni 
Increpat^- et v^rlis-invitat odoribiis herba ! 

0 largo foecunda solo, gratissima lellus. 

Qua* piilchrum ;Oceani inediis caput exseris undis ; 

1 u pelagi strepitus inter, nitnbosque treijientes, 
Immotain secura tones in gurgite sedern. 

Quid dicam ore prins i’ tibi num florentia primum 
1 rata canam, ant la»tas segetes, portnsve cariuis 
Confcrlos, aut quae praelcxant oppida litus ? 
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Atslinul exoriens nitidiis Sol lumiiie pure 20 

Fiilseiit, et lebus doderit lux airna colorein ; 

Sit inihi fas ceicri pclagus deciirrcre cymba, 
fiiquc tuos peuetrare sinus, <jua limile longo 
Porrccturn nomiis borrenti ])rietcnditur oru'. 

Conlra respondens adverso ex lilore Portus 
Oplalas a peril sedes, tiitissinia nantis 
11 ospilia; hie cet^tu albescunt ante ostia fluctiis, 
Angustosque Icnent adilns; at utrinque rediu ta 
Curvalnr sinus intns aqua; vacuuincjuc procellis 
In niorem stagni placida mare sternitur unda. JO 

Quinetiani stair arinatns medio u'quorc naves 
Conspicias, gentesque ohm dormtnra snperbas 
Pnlmina ferre utero; circum munita patescunt 
]Ma"nia, et cducta ad nubes navulia lectis. 

Turn si qua ardenti rrboans dedit ore fragoiem 
Alaehina, turbata3 procul audiit inrola Vectis, 

Territaque liorrisoiio freiniiciiint litora inotu : 

llaud secus intonuere poll, quum sjeviit ira 

Ipse Deus — summa jaculatiis fulgura ab arce 

Dtjicit, et nigro per cocliim turbine fertur. 40 

Quam placido silet iinda inari ! quam inollibus alls 

Aura levis percuriit aquas, et niarinora placat ! 

inuclibu^ his saltern illa^sas innare caiinus 

Crediderim : at quam vana tides! quam bhnida sereui 

Ariidet pelagi facies ! — Hoc aequore quondam 

Hum daliis posuere minas, religata catenis 

Tula dill navis bteteiut ; curisque soluti 

Nauta^ ipsi pu^ilaj carpebant gaudia mensie ; 

Quum subito venli assurgunt, ‘jeslurnque luineptem 
Altius illidunt puppi ; (nam forte jacebat 60 

In nudum demissa lalus;) correptii sub undis 
Fcilur inabruptum — volvuiitur corpora ponto 
Millia — Quid vos, o nauta*, evasisse lot hostes ! 

Quid toties superasse juvat ! non cura parcutum 
Vos patria condet terra, non ossa sepulc^uq^ 

Contegel. At quoties vobis tristissima fata 
Malta geniens recolam, dolor imo e corde resurgens 
iiliciet lacryinas, atque intima pectora tanget. 

Qine procul* ilia autem horreiitcs delubrn per umbras 
Conspicio ? — viden’! ut foedo slant obsita musco ()0 

Saxa suis uvulsa locis ; — hajc limina quondam 
Incoluil gens sacra virum, duiii tecta manebant. 
llic siiiiui ac fuscos agitabut in setherc currus 
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l ectis Tiisiila pulchcvrima. 

Sidereas nox picta faces, candentibus omne«< 

Vestibus iiukiti miiros longo ordiiie circuni 
Lustrabant lacili, nianibusqiie iiicensa tcm bant 
lainiiiia — Seel dispersa jaceiit jam saxa pei bcibas, 
Moeniaque obdiicit turpi sqnalore vetiistas. 

Saqiius exerceus feralis caimina bubo 

Per noctern Iiigiibre ranit ; lu^inorumve teiicbias 70 

Pervolilans late .sti Idenlibu'^ iiisoiiat alls. 

Heu qiiam paiica manent piiseie vestigia setlis! 

DigJX'sso bine pauluin liccal mibi rtecleve 
Cirruitu loiigo, qua litoric oia recedit 
In nicdimn con^ersa tlicm. — Qiiain gramine terra 
flic vestila \iret, variasqirt^ imitata iigiiras 
In tumulos assiirgit humus, vel flo)ida pi ala 
Pxplicat ! hie passim spargimtur ciebra per herhas 
"l^ccta, humilesque casiv : densa .superimminel umbra 
Congesta in murum nuiles, sropulique minaces 80 

JVituntur i'Copulis : — Ornos frulicesque virentes 
Acclivi pendere jugo, aiit fasligia siimma 
Scandenlcs liederas vidcas frondere corymbis, 

Pt late errauti viiicire caciiinina ne\u. 

Dura silex saepc hybernis dejecta procellis 
Corruit in prajceps ; campuni^volvimtur in imum 
Fragrnina, concutiturquo solum; turn maximus alhei 
Mugit, et a'quoreis fremitus redduntur ab antris. 

Htec loca, nunc segetes, quondam (sic credidit ivlas) 

Sub ponto latucre din, cum \isa repenle 90 

Horiendo terne motu inaris un<la rcfeiii 
Longius a ripis, et siccas linqucre arenas. * 

Hinc me«ducit iter, qua saxa rigentia c»^lo 
Consurgunt. Quali rautes se projicit umbra 
Desiiper in pelagns ! Quali candore cactimeii 
In niibes abit, utquo jugis iiorrcscit aculis ! 

Hie acsfns fremit Risque minax ; latcra ardna rupis 
Assidua pulsantur aqua ; turn giirgite clauso 
Fit soniiu^, sp^tij^que immurnuirat tequor iniqui?. 

Hos non me quisquam fluctiis tentare carina IOC) 

Suadeat, ant fragili vitani comniitterc cymbic: 

Namque ferunt opibus pressas, spoliisqno superbas 
Hue cursum tenuisse rales, scopuloque lalenti 
lllisas late oceanum stravisse minis. 

Quanios lieu! patimur casus! quam diilcia nobis 
(iaiidia miscentur lacryniis ! heu quanta fatigat 
Cura honiines, quantis fortiiiue involvinun* undis \ 
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Vacth Insitla pulclterrima, 

() qiiis me sistat sublimi in culmlue moiUis ! 

Quisve tuo, Cathariiia, jugo! patet unde jacentis 
Prospectus pelagi, circunujue iiuiubilus lether 110 

LiJirjine coeruleo ])urtini ilat cernerc coelum, 

Quam vij'ides redolent cainpi ! <ptan) inollia prata 
Vernus odor reficit ! Zephyri ({uain dulcc susnrrant 
Per tcrrani, et niadidis permulcent aera pennis* ! 

At non tain pidctiros ridens daly^it Pnna colores, 

Quuin tu, cum sociis crrans per amcena roseta, 

Nympha, niniis dilecta Oeo, tc Ia?ta ferebas, 

SignabcUiUjuo iinprcssa novi vc.stig'm flores. 

Hand procul bine veucianda donuis stat culniine summo, 
Parva <]uidein, et niultos dudiiig deseita per aniios : ICO 
llic oliin vitionmi eNpors vii sanctiis agebat 
Innocuuin a*taleni ; cullus sine criinine simplex 
lluic erat, el facili currebat tramite vita: 

Sx‘pe haustas jturis liqnido de flumine palmis 
CuiTentes caj>tabat aquas ; matura le\abant 
Poma fainein ; dulces ducebat cespite somnos, 

Assiduisqiie Dcuni precibiis votisque vocabat. 

Ilunc olnn blanda nimiutn spe corda foventcni 
Durus amor ntivserum criideli fiaude fefellit ; 

Mox flamma meliore calens, se sponte recepit 130 

Ad collem, et parvam banc rundavit vertice sedem. 

L Itcrlus jam ttecte oculos, qua turris ad auras 
Stat tuto defetisa situ; quondam inclvta bello 
Castella assurgunt saxis exstructa velustis ; 

Infra fossa patet; circum fltiviulibus uiulis 
Moenia cinguntwr ; turn propugnacula muris 
Aspicias, portisque afiixa ingeutia ciaiistra. 

Sed fortuna fuit ; — ^jain vix buerentia saxis 
Saxa exstant, jam jamquc solo lapsura videntur. 

Tempore quo quondam li isles exeicuit iras 140 

Seditio, vulgique aninios infanda fiuentes 
Arrexit ; pulsus solio, regnisque patern^, 

II ic clausus latuit Carolus ; victusque dolore 
Longa micante sinu duceiis siispiria flevft ^ 

Civili Britoimm sudantes sanguine campos. 
liaud procul bine puicbraiii Medina interluit urbem, 

Kt longos sinuat flexus ; camposque pererrans 
In salsos fluctus tacito dclubitur a^stu. 

Hie levis, atque illic fluvio delata secundo 

Innatat alnus aquis,; spirans per catbasa ventus 130 

Sibilat, et linter sine remige delluit alveo. 
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Quum Phoebus nieciium ciirsu conscenderit axem^ 

Me juvat in gelkla corpus depoiieie ripa^ 

Murmur iibi raiicos inter cict unda lapillos. 

At magis occidiium cpiuin sol descendat in ^quor. 

Turn liceat spectare fretum, fluctusqiie micaiUes 
Sole reperciissos ; toloque nduntia rado 
^'iibila, quae radios, ot non sua luinina jactaiit. 

Insula grata mild, salve f tua prodiga tellus 
Quas varias efl'undit opes ! tibi floribus liorti l60 

Halantcs ; molli tibi stagiui virenlia niiisco ; 

Non absunt Jiquidi I’ontes ; procul cxidat oinnis 
Herba nocens campis, succiquc aconita nialigni. 

Non ego Mamaliis, non quos habet India, campis 
invideani ; palmis liceat se jactet Iduine ; 

Thure Sabceus ager ; quanqunm pubcscat Hymelti 
Perpetuo sub veie jugum, et niclioribus annis : 

Hybla snas sibi pascat apes, et laiulc pererini 
Pulchra Tarentini meinorctur gloria ruiis: 

Te inalirn, dulcesqne tuos habitare recessus, 170 

Inque tiio, Vectis, gremio captare quietein. 

Blanda tuas niuicens sedes clementia cceli 
Kura fovet, faciesque nitet pulclierriina rerum. 

Felices operum agricolsie ! queis talia vitae 
Gaudia contiiigunt ! ultro queis’suave vireiitem 
Libertas tutatiir Iiumum ; non saivit in agris 
Dira lues, longi ncc spes intercipit anni. 

Aurea sic homini viguerunt saecida quondam, 

Quuni patrio contenta solo, modicisquc laborum 
Fructibus, excoluit proprios gens pristina fines : 180 

N on mala luxuries praedulci iinbuta veneno 
Solverat illecebris aninios ; non ardor habendi 
, Impulerat ponti tractiis tentare repostos. 

Jamque vale, Vectis, quanquani dulcedine captus 
Usque tuos contcmpler agros, et amabile cmlum, 

Atque ocuios pascAis, tua titoru circumspectem. 

At nunquam affulserc dies his hiCtius oris, 

Qiiam curtf Jassatus regno, et languore solutus 
le, Vectis, latebrasque tuas, sedesqiie qiiietas 
Rex adiit, fugitque likens moderamina rerimi. 190 

Salve^ rex, nobis ! salve,-pater uptime gentis ! 
le, quascunque urbes, quoscunque invisere fines 
Uigneris, te voce una tua regiia salutant 
Angliaca* dominum terrae, Vectisque potentem 


A. K. 



CRITICISMS ON 

Some passages in Hakluyt’s Collection of the early Voy- 
ages, Travels, and Discoxxries of the English Nation . — 
London Edition, published in 1809, 1810, \Q\\, and 
1812, in 5 xyols. folio. 

I << point out and correct errors in a work so etdebrated 
as the above, cannot be uninteresting to the inquisitive 
and learned reader ; particularly when those errors are 
calculated to mislead and obslru«t the discovery of Africa : 
a sut)ject which now, more than ever, engages the attention 
of men of knowledge and understanding. Moreover, it is 
expedient, as our knowledge of the travelling language of 
that continent improves, to ascertain and exhibit the 
blunders that have been committed in this work, when the 
authors of the respective narratives have undertaken the 
elucidation of Arabic words and sentences. An elwcida- 
tion of this nature is necessary also to prevent future 
African travellens from extracting sentences from this 
work, as specimens of the Arabic language. 

Vol. ii. ij. 82:1. — Of the Pilgrimage to Mekka, and of the 
city of Alexandria. 

Under this title, in a description of the latter city, the 
author .says, it hath three gates, the name of only one 
of which is given, which is next the sea, and is called 
IJabelbar ; but n<# explanation is given of this term, the 
correct orthography of which is, Bab cl Bajjar, which is 
an Arabic term, and designates this gate to be the gate of 
the sea, Hab the gate, el tiahar of the sea. 

Vol. ii. p. 323. — Mosquitos or Turki.sh temples : by 
this term is unquestionably meant Mosques, called by the 
Mulmmedans Juniha, i. e. Congregations, from the Arabic 
word jmo, ta collect, to congregate. 

Vol. ii. p. 324. — Within the city of AlcxSndria are 
live Fontechi : these Fontechi, which is the Italian ortho- 
graphy for what we call Fundak, and wdiich arc so called 
by the Arabs, are a kind of Caravanseras, where mer- 
chants and traders come and deposit their merchandise for 
sale; ^ kind of Bassar, or public market, affording accom- 
modation also to the owner of the goods, eachr proprietor 
having one room or more, according to his necessity or 
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convenience, which he hires at so much per week each 
room, providing? himself with food. 

Vol. ii. p. 325. — Speaking of the hospitals our author 
says, ^^Thc first is called Morastans, that is to say, the 
hospital which was founded by the kin®’ of Damascus, who 
havinf!^ conquered Cairo, .u:ave the city up to the swoi;d for 
the space of live days, and, to obtain remission of his sins 
thus committed, caused this hospital to be built and en- 
dowed."" Blit this application of the term is incorrect ; for 
Murstaif, w liich is the correct way of writin*^ the word for an 
Kn.fflish reader, (and which the Italians Italianise by writ- 
ing* it Morastano,) in the Arabian tongue signifies a Bedlam 
or mad-house ; and this king, on reJlection, thinking himself 
mad for Ikxa ing suffered such a wanton slaughter, caused 
this asylum to be erected for all lunatics like, himself. 
The second is called Neflisa, from the name of the founder. 
The third is called Zavia, which should lie Zawia, as there 
is not the letter v in the Arabic language, and it is spelt 
with a w, and signifies the sanctuary of Iniacheri. The fourth 
is called Imam Sciafy, which appears to mean Hammam 
Siafi, i. e. the bath of the vicegerent of some king or 
Khalif. The fifth is called Giamalazar, which we should 
write Janimaalazar, the church mosque or congregation of 
Lazarus. 

Vol. ii. p. 328. — The captain of the mokka caravan is 
called, as our author informs us, Amarilla Haggi, which is 
evidently a corruption of Amar Hlah el Hdje, i. e. the 
director of the caravan by the decree of God, 

Chisua Talnabi undoubtedly means, fll Kissua mla Inna- 
hy^ i. c. the garment of the prophet, (Muhamed,) the word 
iunaby being applied to him only. The conductor or 
captain of the caravan is called Sheikh, and the locum /e- 
nens of the Sheikh is the Kmir JEssheikh, not «//uV el cheggi, 
which is the Italian orthography, and which, when pro- 
nounced by an Eri'glishman, loses its identity. 

Vol. ii. p. 3^1.—^^ The realm of Scrifo, the king of Mck- 
ka."" It heVe appears that Scrifo is the name of the king, but 
it is not so, the word sherrif ', which is the English way of 
writing the word, called by the Italians serijo, is the Ara- 
bic denomination for prince, and signHics the prince of 
Mckka. 

The writer of this critique has often, during his residence 
as consul at Santa Cruz, heard the natives of Susc declare 
that the sugar-cane grew in the neighbourhood of Tcvodanl, 
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and (bat it had been cultivated from time immemorial ; a 
clear proof that it was known in this country before the 
discovery of America by Columbus, which the followinf? 
passage in Hakluyt’s Voyages, Vol. ii. p, 40:}, appears in 
some measure to conlinn : “ The Lion, of London, of 
which vessel Thomas Windham was captain and part 
owner, look on boarti at Santa Crun sundry chests of 
sugar and molasses, of the former of which she landed 70 
chests at the Canary Islands.” 

Vol. ii. p. 004. — The Emperor of Marocco’s letter to 
Queen Elizabeth is as follows, A.D. 1580. “ In the name 
of the pitiful and merciful God, ttc. I'lie servant of the 
supreme God, (he concpieror in*his cause, the suc(;essor 
advanced by God, (he Emperor of the Moors, the son of 
the Emperor, the Shariff, the llaany, whose honor God 
long encreasc antj advance his estate. This our princely 
commandment is delivered,” &c. 

This letter is testified by Abdrahaman El Katan. 

It is impossible to asccrUrin the true interpi’etation of 
this letter without the Arabic original ; but it is evident 
that the following part of the translation is barbarous and 
incorrect. “The Emperor of the Moor.s, the son of the 
Emperor, the Sharif!', the Haceni.” The titles of the Em- 
peror arc '^cll known, therefore the original must necessa- 
rily have been as follows: Sultan cl Musehnen, Sultan ben 
Sultan, Shariff cl Hassenny, which literally translated sig- 
nifies, “Sultan of the Muhamedans,und the son of A Saltan, 
(not of the ; Sultan being a title,) prince of the house or 
di/nastj/ of Hassen." 

Vol. ii. p. ()t)4. — The Emperor of Marocco’s letter to the 
Earl Leicester, ambassador from Queen Elizabeth, runs 
thus : “ The blessing of God light upon our lord and pro-, 
phet Muhamed, and those that arc obedient unto him. — 
The servant of God both mighty in war, and mightily ex- 
alted by the grace of God,” Myra MoAanyn, the son of 
Myra Moraanyn, the Jariff, the Hazeni, yhose kingdom 
God maintain, and advance his authority. Uifto the right 
famous Earl,” &c. &c. — From this version of the original 
Arabic, the reader would suppose that this Sultan, or 
servant of God mighty in war, was the son of Myra cl Mu- 
manyn ; but this is a great mistake, for Myra el Mumanyn 
is a title Italianized from Emir el Mumanyn, and the 
original Arabic must have been thus written : “ Emir cl 
Mumanyn, ben emir el Mumanyn Sherif el Hassani,” that 
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is to say, Conductor, leader, or commander of tlic faithful, 
(in Muhamcd,) son of a conductor of the faithful, and prince 
of the house of Hassan, The same title applied to a de- 
scendant of this Emperor, will be I'ound in the letter ad- 
dressed by Muley Soliman, the present Emperor of Ma- 
rocco, to our late revered Sovereig;n Georfj^e 111., for which 
SCO the ori«:inal Arabic in the enlarged edition of Jackson’s 
account of jMarocco, &c. page 320, line 3 and 4. 

Vol. iv. p. 557. Medina Thalhabi is a barbarous corrup- 
tion of liic Arabic words Medina d' innebhif^ i. e. the city of 
the prophet Miiharaed, designating Medina in Arabia, where 
Muliamed was buried. 

o JA MES G. JACKSON^ 

Wo insert the following letters extracted from the above 
work, vol. iii. page 6 and 7, not doubting that the inter- 
esting intelligence which they contain will be an ample 
apology for their insertion. 

** A brief relation concerning the state of the Cities and 
Provinces of Timbuctoo and Gago, written in Marocco, 
1st August, 1594, and sent to Mr. Anthony Dassel, mer- 
chant, of London. 

My hearty commendations premised, your letter of late 
1 received, and found that you would have me discover unto 
you the state and quality of the countries of Timbuctoo and 
Gago. And that you may not think I slumber in this action 
wherein you would be truly and perfectly resolved, you 
shall understand that not ten days past, here came a Cahaia 
of the Andoluzes home from Gago, and, another principal 
Moor, whom the King sent hither at the first with Alkaid 
flamed, andfheybrought with them 30 mules laden with gold. 
I saw the same come into the Alkasscba,* (i.e. the Castle, or 
‘Citadel,) with my own eyes; and these men Iherasolves came 
not poor, but with such wealth, that they came away without 
the king’s commandment ; and for that cause the king will 
pay them no wages for the lime they have been there. On the 
other side,»the5^ dare not ask the king for any wages. And 
when Alkaid liamed saw that the Cahaia of the Ando- 
luzes would not stay in Gago with him, he thought good to 
send these 30 mules laden with gold by ^im, with letters of 
commendation, by which the king perceived the riches they 
brought with them ; and this was the cause of the king’s 


■ In the 17th year of the reignof Muley Abdelmuluk, commonly called 
Mtiley Moluk. 
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displeasure towards them. So now there remaineth in 
Gago A.lkaid Uamed, and Alkaid Jawdra, and Alkaid 
Ihickthar. And here arc in readiness to depart the end of 
this next September, Alkaid Monsor, Benabdraharaan 
Allis, Monsor Rico, with 5000 men, with lire-match and 
mnskets. There is gone good store of reds and yellows,' and 
this year here was sent of the same commodity ; but I 
trust tlm next year there will bc'no want. But, in fine, the 
king doth prosper well in those parts ; and here are many 
pledges come hither, and namely, three of the king of Ga- 
go’s sons, and the Justice, f .saw them come in with the 
treasure ; and Alkaid Monsor is to keep Gago until the 
king take further order : and t!m,s nvuch for Gago. Thus, 
not having any other thing to write at present, I commend 
you to the merciful tuition of the Almighty. From Ma- 
rocco, 1st August, 151)4. Your assured friend, 

• “ Laurknck Madoc.” 

“ Another brief relation concerning the late conquest and 
the exceeding great riches of the Cities and Provinces of 
Timbnetoo and Gago, written from Marocco, 30th August, 
1504, to the .same Mr. Anthony Dassel, merchant, London. 

“ Loving friend, M. Dassel. Two of your letters 1 have 
received, one by the ship called the Amity, the other by 
the Concord: the chiefest matter therein w'as to be satisfied 
of the King of Marocco’s proceedings in Guinea. There- 
fore these are to let you understand, that there w'cnt wuth 
Alkaid Ilamed for those parts 1700 men, who passing over 
the sands perished, one third, for want of water ; and at 
their coming to tile city of Timbuctoo, the negroes made 
some resistance, but to small purpose, for •they had no 
defence but with their lances and javelins poisoned. So 
they took it, and proceeded to the city of Gago, where the* 
negroes were in number infinite, and meant to stand to the 
uttermost for their country. But the Di^oors slew them so 
fast, that they were fain to yield, and to pay tribute by the 
year. The tribute of Timbuctoo is 60 qvitktals of gold by 
the year ; the goodness whereof you know. \Vliat rent 
Gago will yield you shall know next spring, for then Alkaid 
Hamed will come home. The tribute of Timbuctoo is 
come by the Caffela, or Caravan, which is, as above men- 
tioned, 60 quintals. The report is, that Mahomed bringeth 


' i. c. Yorkshire cloths, red and yellow. 
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with him such an infinite treasure as I never heard of : it 
doth appear that they have more gold than any other part 
of the world beside. 

The Alkaid winneth all the country where he gocth, 
without fighting ; and is going down towards the sca-coast. 
The king of Marocco is like to be the greatest prince in the 
world for money, if he keep this country. But 1 make 
account, as sooji as the king of Spain hath quietness in 
Christendom, he will thrust him out, for that the king’s force 
is not gi>rat as yet, bjat he meaneth to be stronger.’ 'Jliere 
is a camp ready to go now with a viceroy; the speech is, 
with 3000 men, but I think they will be hardly 2000 ; for 
by report 3000 are cnougji to conquer all the country, for 
they have no defence of importance against an enemy. 1 
think Hamcd wull return home in January, or thereabout, 
for he stayetb but for the coming of the viceroy. ATuley 
Ik'l H assail, the King of Marocco’s f?on, was slain in 
Guinea by his own men; and they Averc presently killed, 
because they should tell no tales. And thus, leaving to 
trouble you, I commit you to God, who prosjicr you in all 
your proceedings. Yours to command for ever, 

liAUiiiiNCK Madoc.” 


NOTICE OF 

T/ie Life of William Sanchoft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; compiled principally from oi'iginal and 
scarce documents. With an Appendix^ containing 
Fur Pradestinatus, Modern Policies, and three 
Sermons by Archbishop Sancroft. Also, a Life of 
the learned Henry Whartoji ; and two Letters of 
Hr. Sanderson, note first published from the Archi- 
episcopal Library at Lambeth Palace. By George 
D’Ovly, D. D. F. R. S. In Two VoIs.'Qvo. 

Part ll. — {Concluded from No. XhF HI. p. S59.J 

«D.e 12. — Schedas aliquot Historise Literariai niihi misit Dr. 
Cave, ut nomiulla, quae mihi e re visa fuerunt, adderetn, rogans. 
Literas ad cum remisi, quibus, ut promissam formulam litcris 

* A patent was granted, fur 10 years, to Mr. Thomas Gregory and 
others, to trade between the river Nune and the river Maclrabumba and 
Sierra Leope, bv Queen Elizabeth, in the 34th year of her reign, 
A. D. 
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statim niaiidarct, conditionibus praedictis nequacjiiain mutatis, 
postulavi. Item ab illo pelitam, diem totum operi impendeng, 
corifeci. Tandem, sera node, literas ab illo accepi, qiiibus^ ut 
labori parcerem, postiilavit ; se enim conditionibus istis nequa- 
quam asseiitire posse, mecutn tamcn ea de re quam libentissime 
corani actiirum esse. 

‘M)ic itaque 13, cum Islingtonai revisi ; formulam ab co 
conscriptam peilegi, verum approbare liculiquarn volui. Prie- 
ter encomium enim magnificum, longe supra ineritum, certe 
j)ra*ter votnm meum, nihil aliud conlinebat, quam me sibi in 
opere concinnando mullifariam suppetias tulissc, praecipue vero 
in conscribendis Pontificum vilis insudasse, majorique diligeiitia 
in postremis duobus saiculis lisum pssc. liejecta formula, din 
altercaii sumus; ille scse opus nunquam cdituriim esse praj se 
tulit; jamqiie typographis inducias dederat. l|)se rem baud 
aegre ferre simulavi, schedasque omnes a me, illo absentc, con- 
scriptas repetii ; rHeque, siquando opus ederetur, dimidiatuin 
tituli honorem expectare oblestatUvS sum. Schedas ille reddere 
dctrcctavit, mullasque injecit remoras. JNJeniet vero acrius 
jepetentc, tolumque salarium mibi ab illo, dum scriberenlur, 
datum repetere pollicito, medelain causae aliquant sibi excogi- 
iandam sensit. Primo itaque mibi dimidium, quod a bibliopola 
slipulatus erat, operis prelium dare obtulit, modo formulam ab 
illo conscriptam acciperoin. Cum vero illud indignabundus 
respuerem, fionniillam tanien causje meae jacluram facere baud 
gravarer; tandem istiusmodi coriditionem proposnit, ut ipse 
nonnisi 13 priora siecula sub nomine suo evulgaret, ut auxilium 
inemn in concinnunda istorum sa^culoriim historia, eadem usus 
formula, agnosceret; ut tiia sequentia saecula sub unico mei 
nomine ederentur, titulo nppcndicis, ut saecula ista mihi statim if) 
inaiius consignarentur, pro libitii augenda, mutanda, vel rese- 
canda, ac bibliopoKe pro arbitrio vendenda. Ilis conditionibus 
tandem assensi; schedas accepi ac mecum domum rotuli. 
Unica tamen pacto inerai diflicultas, quod ipse partem saculi 
13 ipso absente conscripseram. Earn illi^a me petere non 
ciubuit, ipseqjue petenti elargitus sum. Cajteruin notari mere-' 
tur, ilium in isto colloquio et longe niajorem operis p’tirtem a me 
scriptam esse, et dimidiatum tituli honorem a se olini promis- 
sum esse agnovisse; se vero in promittendo nihil aliud quam 
quale formula prsedicta prae se tulit, voluisse, Deum tcstem 
adhibuit; quasi vero promissa ex intentione promittentis, non ex 
vi verbormn a'slimanda sint. Quod ad prius vero aitinet, me- 
met omnia sponte, non majidato ejus, coiiscripsisse allegavit ; 
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quasi demiim omnes autliores libros sponte sua non conscribe- 
rent.” 

Deceinbris 11, Abjectis regui insignibus, ipse Rex sesc 
in fugam cledit. Periit cum eo Poniiliciorum spes oinnis. 
Faxit Dens ut maleferiatorum homhium istiusmodi ambitio alqiie 
inipoteutia luinquain Aiigliam iteruni lacessat, ul tandem 
licclesiae ab iuimicorum iiisidiis liberatie respirare et reflorere 
liceat. 

Die IG. Rex urbem dediictus est, ubi, cum more solito 
perditissimoriim Pontificioriim e latebris ad adventum ejns 
eruiiipentiimi satellitiuni acciret, iisque solis aurem praeberet, 
exclusis cordalioribiis viris, Pontificiosque diniittere praefracte 
recusaret, Princeps Auriaci\s, proceresque regni, illi urbe cedeii- 
dum esse denuntiarunt, et Belgarum lurma stipatum Rocestriani 
deduci curarunt die 18°. 

IG 89 . Jan. 6. Usserii specimen historiae controversiaruni^ 
quod dim, hortante Archiepiscopo, desciSpseram, illique m 
inanus consignaram, ab illo repetii, ut opus iiiceptum concimia- 
rem, disponerem, augereni, et prselo appararem. Huic pro- 
vincial ad medium usque Martii niensis sedulo incubui, cum 
tandem feliciter absolvi. 

Die 20. Historia Literaria evulgata est. Pro appendice 
niea recepi a Richardo Chiswell bibliopola triginta libras. 

Febr. 13. Gulielnius Princeps Auriacus et Maria uxor, 
Rex ct Regina Angliae ex solemni Ordinum decret'o proclamati 
sunt. Rem Archiepiscopus neutiquam probavit, atque adeo 
neque principes ab adventu suo inviserat, neque Ordinum Cori- 
ventui adcrat. Aderant eo die in capella nostra duo Reginas 
capellani, qui Archiepiscopum ab ilia noissi conveneraot^ ut 
benedictionery ejus Majestati suae impetrarent. Archiepiscopo 
salntato, in capella nianebant, observaturi, annon pro rege et 
k regina preces faceremus. ligoniet solus e capellanis domi 
aderam. Caute itaqiie agendum fuit, ne Archiepiscopo mea 
culpa male cederet. Ilium igitur accessi, de re dubia roga- 
turus. Rem ille iTieo arbitrio tacite commisit ; neque enim sc 
milii novum aliquid inandare velle dixit. Antea etiam preces 
prolibitu (Sapefiani mutaverant sine iilla ejusjussione autrepre- 
hensione. Idem itaque inihimet licere arbitratus, cuique salus 
Archiepiscopi cara erat, et firmum regibus, quoscunque Deus 
nobis pjseponeret, parendi propositum, pro Rege Gulielmo et 
Regina Maria Deum in precibus publicis interpellavi. Noctu 
me accersivit Archiepiscopus, et vehementer excandcscens, 
edixit ut aut reges novos in precibus nominare omitterem, aut a 
precibus in capella habendis cessarem. Hos cnim, vivo Jacobo, 
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regesesse non posse conlendebat. Id animi illi indiderant epis- 
copi Norviccnsis, Ciceslrcnsis et Kliensis, pessiino i'lcclesiie 
fato. I line enim Arcliiepiscopus, ciii facile fiiisset res ornnes 
pro liibiui slatuere, omnem in republica autliorJtaicm usque 
adeo ainisit, nt Ecclesia ipsiiis causa deinceps inaxime periclitaii 
ctcperil. 

r'odein tempore, Hum in Catitia adhuc inoras traheremi, 
bibliopoiu propositiones quosdam pro vendendo piimo Angbie 
Sacrx* volumine^ quod prxlo jam ptuic exierat, emisit, et in iis 
editoiis iiomen praetixit, addilo oflicii, qtiod a pud ArcITicpisco- 
pum C^anl^^ar. g('rebat, nomine. Id quidem fecit, me plane 
invito, ft sxpius inhibentc. Factum autem plurimis rlisplicuit, 
qui eo nnimo factum cH^e credi voKicrunt, ut Arcliiepiscopi 
tituliis invila potestate regia defenderctnr. 

lOyi. Mart. Q7- Sponle inibi obtulit Episcopus Assaveiisis se 
curaturum, ut regix Majestati a sacris ordmariis adsciscerer. 
Regina, cui res ejusinodi pro arbilrio dispoidaa (disponendas ?) 
Rex comniiserat, legem jamdiu statuerat, ut quicunque in capcl- 
lanorum numcruni adsciscendi esseut, concionem prius coram sc 
haberenbspeciminis sen probationis gratia, lllam autem subire 
conditionem penitus recusavi. Regina itaqiie ab Episcopo rogata 
die £6 Aprilis conditionem milii relaxavit, meque in capel- 
lanorum ordiiiem stalirn admilti jussii. 

Id subodoratus Episcopus Sarisburiensis/ infensissimus 
patroni ejusque familiariiim adversarius, reginam adiit, muitisque 
caluniniis me proscindens, ipsam a consilio revocavit. Summa 
accusationis hue rediit, me Majestati regi'X iniinicum esse, de 
jure ipsiiis male sentiie ; saepc quci ulas, nonnunquam etiam 
seditiosas, voces eihisisee ; iiuper autem pro Archiepiscopo 
exauthoruto in conciune publica Deum interpellasse, ipsiusque 
iiomen in propositionibus de primo Anglix Saeraj volumine 
edeiido posuisse. His calumiihs regina, aliquaiitulum mota, 
J^piscopo Assavensi dixit se inaudivisse me prajndicia niea 
nondiim exuisse, adeoqiie sc vellc ut admissio mea ditferretur, 
donee sibi certiora constarent. Hoc nudito, Episcopus Assa- 
vensis Kpiscopi Sarisburiensis calumnias dete.^t.j^jginamque, ne 
se mendaciis abduci patcretur, exoruvit. Ilia Episcopuin cle- 
inenter audivit, nil autem lespcndit. Assavenis Sarisburiensem 
recta petiit, et coram novo Archiepiscopo aliisque eximiis per- 
sonis illi inendaciuiii*et calumniatn e.xprohrat. 

Die 17” Junii, aulaiii regiam adii. Episcopus Assavensis 


* Dr. Burnet. 
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mihi die hesterno dixerat Reginam niihi inaxime favere, atque 
etiam velle, ut ad nianiis ipsius osculandiini accederem. JSolui 
tamen id obseqiiii clemeiUissimae Principi prcL‘stare, dum pa- 
troiuis aulie iiivisiis apud Lametham niorarelur, iie huic parum 
gratus seu fidus viderer. Episcopiim itaque Assavensem rogavi, 
lit me liar in rc apud Reginam exciisaret, quod et dextre eftecit. 
Keg mil enim Episcopo confirmavit sc Episcopi Sariini palino- 
diam .:jccpisse, iitqiie cxcilsationem nieam benigne accipere r 
j* ssitque III, quani primum patroims Lambetha exccderet, me- 
met ipsi'prLesentcm sisterem. 

Die 3 (^ctobris. Historiam Reformationis Anglicana? a 
Jiarneto scriptam evolvere coepi, eo animo^ ut defectus et 
errores cjua notarem, ac deiFuni evulgarem. Quod facere statiii, 
tiini ut iiiiiiiani ejus_, qua in damnum Ecclesiae abusus est, famam 
convelleiem ; turn ut Historiae nostraj Ecclesiaslicai errores rc- 
ce^'tos posteris indicarem ; turn ut animo meo nuiltis ab eo iiiju- 
riis irritalo nonniliil indulgerem. * 

L'lc 13 Octobns, observatioues meas scripto consiguare 
iurepi. 

Die 13. Urbem ingressus, librum Thomae Rennet biblio- 
poltejuveiii iinprimendum dedi, sub ficto Autoiiii Ilarnier no- 
mine, silentiuni slipulaliis. 

K)93. Die G Februarii. Ceusura seu casligatio historiae 
Ruriieti praelo edut ta, publici juris faeta est. Quamvis autem 
nonien alieuuin pne se ferret, onines apud Lonctinuni slat ini 
ciamabant me autliorem esse. Rurnetus Episcopus confestim 
fill ere, debatxhari, u.scjue ad rabiem irasci, Arnici < jus aiitlioiem 
condemnare vel paivi peiidere opus pra? se terre. Alii e 
contra autliorem et opus miris in ca3luin landibus extoHere, par- 
temque secundam votis ardenlibus optare. Ibirnetus se re- 
spousionem edilurum statini in se siiscepit ; idque patri meo 
forte obvius inihi reiuinciari praecepit. Mox tamen ab incepto 
destitit, et familiari meo M. Roberto Canon conliteri non eru- 
bujt, se de diluendis adversarii sui objectiouibus prorsus despe- 
rare, neque id aggfessurum, quamvis parte secunda, quam tanto- 
pere flagitar^^ra; se tulit, edita provocarelur. fJe nihil tameu 
faceret, ine apud Reginam ausi temerarii et Reformationis 
causae injurii accusavit ; editaque in lucem sub initium mensis 
sequentis epistola ad Episcopiim Lichfeldensem prolixa, semet 
excusare, adversuriuni lacessere, utcunque conalus est, 

20 October. Visits Archbishop Sancroft, then dying, who 
puts into his hands the papers relating to the history of Arch- 
bishop Laud. 

21 November. Visits the Archbishop again. Me ad 
Jectuni suum accitum miiltis piissimis adrnonitiombus ac bene- 
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dictionibus, vcrbijsciue veie amaniissimis, dimisit; uUjue post 
obitiim suiiiii levcrsiis chartas leliquas (milu utiles) exciileiem, 
inventas interim auferrem, jussit. Noluit enim me exlreinis 
suis sen ( xeqiiiis adesse ; ista enim a presbytero quodam, (jui 
jurainentum VVilliehno ac Mariau rcgibiis non praestiterat, curari 
voluit. Moestus admoduni reccssi^ ac iiocte sequ'enti animain 
sanctissimam Arcbiepiscopus cocio reddidit. Quamprlinuin justa 
defiuicto persoluta tuissent^ nepcrles ejus, siipremi tesiamcnti 
execiitores, per literas interpellavi, de exciiliendo patroni char- 
tapliylacio, et accipiendis, quai niihi destinaverat, chartis. J!li 
veio, rei totius ignorautiam praetexentes, id ])riinuin concedere 
noluerunt ; postca taiiien, me vehcmeiuius exposliilante, in id 
saltern consensernnt, ntomnCs cha\;tas atqiie instrnmenta edilioni 
historiie Laudianai uccessaria, atque alia quccdam paiica, acci- 
perem. Quapropter, die r30et3l Jaiiuarii, rresingfeldarn pro- 
fectus reliqiias patroni chartas (immensani sane congericm) 
pervolvi, mullasqfle milii utiles mecum abstuli. 

Mensibus JDccembri et Januario^ peilegendse historiie 
Laudiaiue, emeiidandie, iiotisque ac observalionibiis aiigcnda;, 
charlis ac inoimmentis necessariis iiistrueuda?, his ordii>e dige- 
rendis, integro denique opeii ad praelum adornando^ incubui, 
quantum valet iidiuis lufelieis cura permisit. 

lO'yt, die 3 Marlii. Historium Laudianain Chisvvello m 
inanus tradidi, cjus cuia atque sumlibus typis nitidis irnpri- 
inendaiii. * 

10 April. Settles in his house at Cliartham. 

25 June. Coes to Bath. 

27 August. Keturns to London from Bath^ a little better in 
health. • 

In October and November, spits blood. 

Studia interim, fracla peiiilus vuletudinc, paruin proce- 
dere poterant. Sumtis tanieri in inanus historiis, quas aiilu^ 
trienninm scnp.>>eiam, de Episcopis Londinensibns et Assaven- 
sibus eas revisi, et additionibus praeclaris auxi. Noniuhil etiam 
in adornandu nova atque amphore Historic de Cielibatu Cleri 
meae editione pnestiii. 

Mense Novembri, educta jam prielo HisTSri!!' IL IL P, 
Willelmi Laud, Archiepiscopi Cant, et Martyris de pcrsecutio- 
nibus suis, qram mense Martio superiore prielo commiserain, 


* Mr. Wharton lived onl3’ to publish the first volume. The second 
volume was edited m ihe year 1700 by his father, the lleverend Edmund 
Wharton, to whom he coii'ipr.icd his papeis. 
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publici juris fticta est. Eo nomine 88 circiler (quas stipulatus 
iueram) libras a Ricardo Chiswell bibliopola recepi. 

Die 9 iNovenibris, trircsimum a^tatis annum complevi. 
Elurcs niihi amios Ueus pro cleir.entia sua indiilgcat, pristinaque 
corporis sanitate restitiila coiicedat ul in sni suaque Ecclesitt 
bonorcm atque utllitatem vitam dintinaiii protraliain. 

Jiodein die, Scrcnnissiinus Rex nostcr Willeliiuis, rx IIol- 
landia mare Iraiisnaviijans, apud Margate in Insula '^I'hancto 
appulit et Cantuaiiam advoniens in adibus Decanilibus peinoc- 
tavit. \ c+iipen itaqne, Canonicos Caiituarienscs coinilatus, 
legias deo''('nlatiis sum nianiis. 

Here the Ms. diary concludes. A note at the end, in Dr. 
liirch’s hand- writin"^ sa)s, V Wharton died otli March, 


Geographical Obso^ations on the Alap of \orth Westevfi 
Africa^ latch/ published at FariSj containing the 
Roiites of AdamSy llilcp^ Scotty and Cochdcly c^c*. 
TJj/ J ames Grey Jackson. 

Carte d’une Partie de TAfrique, dress6e jiour servir a rintelligcncc 
du Voyage <le Monsieur Cochelel, dails sa Narration du Nau- 
frage du brick Fran^ais I.a Sophie, sur la Cole Occidontale 
d'Afrique, Arc. Par le Chevalier Lajiie, (ieographe, Paris, 

We hail every improvement in Geography ; and, when a map is 
drawn up witli tfie care and diligence that •appears to pervade 
this Cartt tTune partie de VA/riquCy Sj'C., an essential service is 
rendered, not fo France only, but to all (he civilised world : but 
at the same time, that we fed our oliligatioiis to the Chevalier for 
■^his scientific Geographical elucidation, w'C fed it our duly, as 
there is still room for improvement, to point out some inaccura- 
cies, which, if corrc|:tod in the copper-j)late, would render this 
map still more perfect, and consequently more valuable, than it 
actually is. ^V\J,<i,:th4'refore submit the following oKservalions to 
the Chevalier Lapie himself, assuring him, at the same lime, that 
our motive is to elucidate facts, and to improve the Geographical 
koovvlcdgc of that pait of the world.* 

In Lat. N. Long. W. 4° 3d', of this«niap, are the words 
Kalaat el Ouad. Now there is no such place as Kalaat el Ouad, 
neither is Kalaat an Arabic word, although it is inserted in the 


* The Longitude in this map is calculated from that of Paris, which 
ji ^2® 2b' east of J^ondun. 
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best English maps, as well as French. The words intended are 
Kataat el Quad, which are Arabic words, and signify that there is 
a ferry or ford at that place.* The substitution of Kalant for 
Kalaat has originated, without doubt, through an error of the 
press. 

L A T. N. ‘25’’ *;?(/. Long. W. 15^. Ouadlims. If this name were 
correct it would signify the river Lims, as Ouadnouir (in Lat. N. 
28"^ 3C/. Long. W. 12^ to'.) signifies the river of Noun ; but the pro* 
per words are Ovokd, or IVolrd Delehn, i. e. the sons, children, 
or descendants of Delcmy, Tlie emigration from thit* tribe, in 
Lat. N. 10' Long. \V. \f. should be also Woled, or, if written in 
a language not having in its alphabet the letter W, Oiioled Deleim. 
lly calling this tribe^ Ouadlims, the word becomes unintelligible, 
and loses its identity. * 

La'I’. N. K)'. Long. W. 40'. Oltolkd AnnnsEBAn is an 
emigration from the ti ibe of that name, w hose encani|)ments occupy 
parts of the tract J^etweon Santa Cruz or Agudeer and Wednoun, 
and farther to the sojiiJi there is an emigialion from this tribe; it 
is also very hkcly that tli(‘y iiave pitched their tents in I/at. K. 1<) • 
J^ong. W. 1;)^., as marked in this map, and erroneously denominated 
Labdcfisibas ; vvliirh nnintelliglble word ought to be expunge’d from 
all the maps of Africa. It is an European conuption of the 
words Onalcd Abhma'bah ; oiialed, i. e. tlie sons, dosc eiulants or 
cliildren of Ahhnsebah. V'ide this subject also discussed in the 
wx)rk alluded to in the note below. This tribe occupied the ex- 
tensive plartis near INIarocco ; and by tlicir depredatioui on the 
caravans to and from that city, the Emperor of Marocco, Sidi 
Mnhameii, tlie father of the present Emperor Solinian, repeated- 
ly fined them for these depredations : he found llumi, lu»wever, in- 
corrigible, and han’^slicil the whole tribe, giving information at 
the .same time to the provinces in the south, througli wliich they 
would pass ill their passage to the Sahara, that they W ere outlawed, 
and might be plundered by any one that choi>c to attack them : 
many of them were accordingly killed and plundereti during their ^ 
jirogress to the soutii, at the period of their bani*>hment. 

Lat. N. 28^ Long. W. 14"^. Monselmines. This word appears 
also to have been originally an error of the pres?, and Iras been copied 
from one map, to another ; but it signifies Muselnpjjj, i. c. Mulia- 
inedans or Moors, to distinguish them from the Bed6w?eii Arabs on 


‘ Would it not be better to expunge the Arab c words altogether, and 
make it intelligible to*the European reader by calling il the ferry? The 
Miiluwia river, where this ferry is found, is a very rapid mountain 
stream, wide, and very deep in the rainy season, bur shallow in the 
summer, when it might possibly he crossed a-hoisehack. 

• Vide tins subject disciissed’iii Mr. Jackson’s letters to the late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, inserted in the Proceedings of the African 
Association, (in two volumes, 8vo,) 
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tlieir soutlierii confines, whom they insinuate to he lax in their 
devotions, or not Muselmeii like themselves. 

La r. N. Long. \V. 16°. ElGhiblah. I stronj^ly suspect 
this to be, El Kiblah, for it is the situation of the comilry bearing 
that name. The word Ghiblah, if the G be pronounced soft, J 
never heard mentioned, although I have had much and frequent 
iuUrcourse and conversation with Aiabs, iiihiil)itiints of the Desert 
of Sahara, from Cape Noun i6 the Sahel of Senegal, 

The Baubarnis, laid down in this map North of Tiuibuctoo, I 
strongly suspect, arc taken from the wor<i Ilrahtesh in the map 
facing tlie title-page, in Shabeeny’s Account of 'rimhuctoo, A:c. ; 
hut whelluM it he or not, it is an error; for tln‘ Brabeesh are 
Bedoween Aiabs, a race as distinct from the Brebbers or Baur- 
barras, as the English are frorii the Italians. 

The inlioduclion of the name Bahar Tub in a map of Africa, 
is excusable only from a total ignorance of the Arabic language. 
See this subject fully explained in the New Monthly Magazine, 
March, 1S'21, page 356*. 

Tiinhucloo is in this map called also Tinicctou.‘ 

More might be added on the geogra]>hy of this part of Africa, 
4»f less consequence perhaps than the foregoing obsei vations, ami 
not interesting to the general reader; but if the Chevalier should 
happen to read these observations, and should think them deserving 
of notice in forming a map of Africa, 1 shall he very happy to 
communicate further information respecting the situation of some 
places of consequence which have been omitted ;n Ins map, 
which I have visited, and wdth the situation of which 1 am ac- 
quainted. In making this ofi'er I have no other view but that of 
the improvement of the geography of this imperfectly known part 
of the world. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, that the crew of the French 
biig, La SophK?, which was wrecked in 1819 the Western Coast 
of Africa, were detained in the most deplorable captivity longer 
'"than they would have been, from the unfortunate circumstance of 
their not knowing that the meaning of the word Soueirah is Mo- 
godore ; and the narrator aptly remaiks, that a matter of such im- 
portance should be generally known, and that the word should be 
inserted in all ^p japs hereafter published. No doubt ibe French 
will now iiiseH it ; but if Mr. Cochelet bud seen Mr. Jackson’s map 
of West Barbary, in his Account of Marocco, published so long 

* The former is the Arabic name, the latter tl>e Shclluh or Chelluh ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that, if the letter ur account referred 
to by the late Sir Joseph Banks in his note to Mr. Jackson, where it is 
called Tunkitoo, (an extract of which is in the New Munthly Magazine 
for March last, p. 354,) is examined, it will be found that that letter or 
the intelligence contained in it, is derived or obtained from some Sheiluh^ 
and not from an Arab. 
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since as 1809, now sold by Cadell and Davies, or if be 
bad seen the same map in the Account of Timbucloo, bv 
Shabeoiiy, he vs'oidd have known the signification of the word 
Soueirah, as well as of some other words, important to be known, 
and inserted by Mr. Jackson in that map, in the language of the 
country, for the express purpose of furnishing to wrecked mari- 
ners, oil the Western Coast of Africa, that information which, it 
appears, was unkiiowm, but W'hich would have been valuable, 
to that unfortunate part of the crew of La Sophie that were in 
captivity among the Arabs of Sahara, and who suffered such in- 
tolerable and unheard-of hardships and incredible privat^ns. 

We arc aware that this intelligence is unconnected with the 
foregoing geographical observations ; but a matter of such impor- 
tance to our brave manners cannot, ,W'e conceive, be too generally 
known and diffused, through every possible channel of communi- 
cation, pdrticularly when we consider that, according to the inter- 
esting narrative of the shipwreck of La Sophie, this information 
is evidently calculated to shorten the captivity or slavery of such 
British subjects as may hereafter he so unfortunate as to be 
w recked on the Western Coast of Africa., 


ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
CASIMIR. 


Ma TTii I AS Casimir Savbiewski, one of the most celebrated 
Latin poets of modern times, was descended of an illus- 
trious family in Colaud, and at Ihe age of 17 tA.. D. 1(}12) 
became one of the society of Jesuits ; an order >v luch, at that 
time, was particularly prolific in Latin veisifiers. He was 
afterwards sent to Rome, on some mission relative to the^ 
affairs of the I’olish Jesuits; a journey which he has cele- 
brated in one of his nnnor poems, tlie Iter Romauum, per- 
haps suggested by Horace’s jmirney to Rrundusiuin, which 
seems to haj'e been a favorite model for iraj^^tion w ith the 
Catin poets of that time. His stay in Italy appl^ars fo have 
been of considerable length. Some odes which he ad- 
dressed to Uihan VIII. procured him the patronage of that 
pontiff, who afterwards employed him in revising the 
church hymns for a new edition of the Roman Breviary ; 
and when, previous to departing for his native country, he 
paid his valedictory visit. to the holy Father, the latter, as 
he rose from performing the customary salutation, placed 
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a gold ring on his finger. During his sojourn in Italy he 
appears to have contracted an intimacy Avith many of the 
principallitcrati of thatcouniry ; andfrom hisode, Ad Amicos 
Belgas, (Lib. iii. Od. xxix.) his acquaintance appears not to 
have been confined to the scholars of Italy, After his re- 
turn to Poland he became successively professor of huma- 
nity, philosophy, and theology, at the university of Wilna, 
and took the degree of doctor at the same university, on 
which occasion the king, Ladislaus IV. or V. who pre- 
sided at^the ceremony, conferred on him the same distin- 
guished*^ honor which he had before received from Urban. 
He was afterwards appointed king’s preacher, and became, 
from his conversational powers, an especial favorite witfi 
that prince. He is said; however, to have reprehended 
the vires of the monarch and his court with an unsparing 
severity ; from which, and from the general tenor of his 
poetry, we are led to form a ratlua- ad\antageous (»piniou 
of his private character. Except when summoned to 
attend the court, or accompany the sovereign in his jour- 
neys, he api)cars to have resided either on his liereditary 
estate, or at a seat belonging to the Jesuits of Wilna, tiil 
the period of his death, which liappcne<l in l(>4d, at tlu 
premature age of 45.^ 

With his prose works, which Averc somewhat numerous^ 
and (w'c believe) principally on theological s^J)Jeets, am 
have no acquaintance. His pcx ms consist ol four books 
of odes, one of epodes, one of dithyrambics unde r tiu^ title 
of Silviludia, one of occasional poems, and one of epigrams. 
B('sid(\s these he left behind him the tVa^gnu nt of an epif‘ 
in twelve books, on the foundation of the Polish monarchy, 
entitled the fcecliiad. This liowcAcris lest; and if avc may 
judge from the specimens of heroic A crsc occurring among 
‘ his detached poems, its comf)letion Avould Ikiao been no 
great acquisition to literature. His remaining poems, with 
the excciition of h^ odes, contain little Avorth remembering ; 
the SilviludiaarcfantasticAvithout lightness, and savour loo 
much of thp^!?¥?ra poet laureate ; hisS3dvie arc heavy, and 
his epigrams, both religious and secular, for the most part 
Avithout point. In one of them he thus puns upon the name 


* The above particulars are given partly from the French Dictiou- 
nairc Ilistoriqiie, partly from intimations occurring in liis own writings, 
and partly from our imper/ect recoJicrfions of a memoir prefixed to the 
Bipont edition, and likewise, if we mistake not, to that of Barboii. 
The more concise account of the French writer ia for the most part 
sufficienlly accurate; “UEsthiade," however, the name of Casimir^si 
untinlshea epic, ought to be read “ La Lechiade.’^ 
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of his patron, a Polish general of the name of Chod- 
kiewicz : 

Nil in tc juris, Carole, casus habet. 

★ ***#*## 

C/indkevic .... cst indccliiiabile nomcn ; 
llobore bella jjerct; casiOus ergo caret. 

The odes of Casimir arc of various classes ; panegj^rical, 
heroic, moral, dev^otional, and descriptive, Ilis panegyrics 
are addressed, partly, to Cardinal Barberini andliis other 
Italian friends, partly to various Polish nobles and digni- 
taries, but chietly to Urban Vni, on Avhom he lavishes 
more poelical tributes than florace on Aiigusrns ot old, 
of whom he frequently reminds ns. In one respc'et, indeed, 
the tenets of his religion w arrauted a higher tligUl of eulo 
gislic ascriptioiijj^tlian was allowed (o (he Roman. 

To V^aticanis Maiirus et ^]’ilIiioj)S 
A/fusus aris, tc tepidi cununt 
Devexa mundi, te remota^ 

Littora personuere ^hrysa^ :* 

]\l(i^7i}(Sfjuc hiic dicer h arbiter 
CicluuKiuc^ tcjrasffaCy ct maria, et Stj/gtu 
x'lmfaa/a/ae Cocj/ti sever a at, et 
FJtjsiam cohihere l^clheu. 

Compare willi tliis the*' Tc minor latum reget exquus or 
bem,’' and the O qua Sol habitabiles illustrat oras, inaxime 
principnin/' of Horace !— His heroic odes consist of invec- 
tives against thef degeneracy of the age — coinmomoralions 
of the military glories of his countrymen, apd especially 
their vjctorii\s over the T^urks — and exhortations to a general 
ernsade against those barbarians. This last is a favorite.^ 
topic with him. 

I’he subjects of these are in many instances obscure, 
and in themselves little interesting. Tlie world no longer 
resounds with the praises of tliat once rcnowqcd champion, 
who, under the special patronage of the V irgm 3Iary, aji 
the poet tells us, 

liis ter exegit gladium per omnem 
Victor Aurorara, tumidiqiie fregit 
Cornua Ponti. 

Nor are we at present much interested in knowing that 
another boast of fame/’ the chieftain of the adverse 
party, 


^ Japan. 
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I lie terranim fragor, ille magnae 
Fulmen Eiiropic, Scythici tremendus 
Arbiter ponti, piger obsoletis 
Accubat armis. 

The charm of these compositions consists in the fire and 
spirit of the descriptions, the patriotic feeling which per- 
vades them, and the grandeur of the sentiments with which 
they are interspersed. The devotional poems consist 
chiefly of hyiiins in honor of Christ and the Saints, and 
imitations of Scripture. The former bear a considerable 
resemblance to Horace’s odes addressed to the In^athen 
gods. “ lluetius’s ode to the Virgin Mary,” says Gibbon,' 
might have been intended for Diana and a similar 
remark holds good with regard to the religious odes of 
Casimir. “ O Diva clari gloria verticis,” is the beginning 
of one addressed to Our Lady ol‘ Claremont. The same 
object of religious reverence is clscwdicrC termed “ Diva 
terrarum pelagiqiie i)ra'scs.” Again : 

Reginam teneras dicitc virgines 
' Visentem roseis a.stra jugalibus, 

DignatanfCjue volantuni 
Currus flectere siderum. 

* lit * * » * * 

Caecos ilia metus, et procerum graves 
Iras, e miserae limine patriae, 

Vestris mota querclis. 

Ad Medos aget et Oetas. 

Ljb. ii. Od. xviii. 

And St. Elizabeth is “ Diva devexo dorainata ponto.” 
’I'he rcsemblahce has sometimes a most unfortunate effect, 
^as in the following little ode “ Ad D. Virginem Matrem, 
cum fame, bello, coelitiue intemperie laborarct Polonia.” 
Aurci regina Maria cceli, 

Maesiaj' italics llypanimque late 
Nubium curru super etnivosis 
'■’^^Vl.se quadrigisi. 

Aureus tecum puer, et coriiscis 
Aureac pennis properent catervae ; 

Et Salus, et Pax, et aperta pando 
Copia cornu. 

Lib. ii. Od. xxvi. 


' Extract from his Common-place Book, in some part of his miscella- 
neous Works. 
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The resemblance, in i^oint of externals, between ancient 
heathenism, and modern Catholicism, as it exists in most 
professedly catholic countries, has not escaped observation ; 
and it is probable that this similarity existed in a still 
greater degree at the time when Casiinir wrote. That the 
exterior system of the Romish Churc li was to a great extent 
modelled on the institutions of Pagan Rome, is well 
known ; and we have seen a pa, •;sage cited from I’oljdorc 
Virgil, in which this imitation is Justitied on the plea, that 
it is good policy to beat the devil with his own wi^apons ; a 
maxim which may be considered as anticipating the well- 
known apophthegm of a modern methodist divine. Another 
peculiarity of the Romish devoti<^nal w liters, and which is 
common to them with the methodists, consists in the 
extraordinary liberties which arc not unfrecjucntly taken 
w ith the most sacred names and persons of religion. M'e 
shall not quote aify instance of this familiarity, but content 
ourselves with referring to Lib. iv. Od, xxv. and Epod. xii. 
of our author, in the former of which (according to a fre- 
quent practice of the Catholic poets of those times) he in- 
troduces the Virgin jNIary and the infant Jesus as carrying 
on a dialogue of mutual panegyric. — To this class may 
also be rel'crred his paraphrases of the Song of Solomon, 
which retain a greater portion than might be expected of 
the descrip’live beauty of tlie original, — Jfis moral odes are 
sometimes, like the ^M)di profanum vulgus'' of Horace, 
carmina salura (if the expression may he allowed), collec- 
tions of maxims on dillerent .subjects ; others arc more 
coiilinedas to matter. In tlie enunciation of moral tnitli 
he is always at home; and it is in this department, perhaps, 
that he approaches nearest to Horace. Owing, however, 
partly to his familiarity w ith Seneca and Lucan, and partly 
to the superiority of the Christian ethics, he assumes a 
higher tone of sentiment than his master; and it is this part 
of his writings which especially calls forth the encomiums of 
a kindred spirit, the excellent Dr. Watts, (himself not 
without a portion of poetical talent) ambng \vi>osc Lyrics 
many translations and imitations of Casimir * occur. His 
descriptive odes arc few in number, and generally short. 

The principal characteristics of Casimir’s poetry are 
ease, brilliancy, animation of style, and copiousness of 


* A volume of translations frbm Casimir was lately }uiblLshe(l, or ad- 
vertised as in the press. We have not however met with it. 
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imagery and diction. We shall not perhaps be thought 
fanciful if we say, that there appears to us something 
national \i\ his genius. The Poles arc, as well liy character 
as by local situation, half Asiatics. Their national tem- 
perament, as wc have heard it described, appears to re- 
semble that of another people considered by sonic as ol 
oriental extraction — tlic Irish. They are simple, credu- 
lous, affectionate, and ehtluisiastic ; find these qualities 
(vvhicli are thcmsclv'os naturally connected with an imper- 
fect state of civilisation) are uniformly ])rodiictive ot 
a corresponding intcllecUuvl character. ^Ihe warmlli of 
manner, the exuberance of imagery, and the imperfection 
of taste which have been. so often noticed in tlu' poets and 
orators of Ireland, are equally conspicuous in the writings 
of (he only Polish poet whose reputation has as yet travel- 
led beyond the boundaries of his country. Born on the 
confines of Asia, yet himself deeply vended in the poets ol 
ancient Konu', ami familiar, duiing bis residence in Italy, 
with the best Latin writers of that period, he in his works ex- 
hibits a singular combination of Homan state Hness and ele- 
gance with oriental profusion and extravagance olTancy. It 
is imposvsible to imagine either the same irrepressible lu.yi- 
rianee, or the same wildness of metaphor, in an Italian 
writer of that period. Whatever be (he subject, he has a 
stock of ideas ready for the occasion ; and even these arc 
often env<dopcd and lost amidst a cloud ot gaudy words. 
Where tlnne arc no beauties of form or gesture to attract 
us, he dazzles us with the wide sweep ol his voluminous 
and gorgeous train. This copiousness Vif diction and il- 
lustration pjaces him in very advantageous contrast with 
the inditers * of modern Latin lyrics. One of his excel- 
lencies indeed consists in liis power of adapting modern 
thoughts to ancient language ; an art in which they arc 


* Our words must of^ course be taken cum grano softs. The taste of the 
age, however,j^decid(;dl y unfavorable to the pidjlioation of Latin 
poetry; and irom'tliis circumstance, as well as from some observations 
which we have heard from an eminent scholar on this suVytct, we are 
inclined to think that the best specimens of the kind exist, tor the most 
part, in manuscript. — VVe have just obtained a sight of a small volume 
with the following title : “ Idyllia Ileroida Dccem,Xibrum Flialeuciorurn 
unum, partial jam primo partim iterum atque terlio edit Sayagiuft 
Landor. Accedii Quasiiuiicula cur Poeue Latini rccentiores minus legan- 
tur. Pisis apud S. Nistrium mdcccxx," From our cursory inspecUon of 
the volume, and from the character of the author, w« are inclined to 
augur highly of its contents. We hope to be able to give our readers 
fionie account of these poems in a future number. 
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Writings of Casimir. 

SJTOSsly delic iont. Casiniir \vri(es with the perfect freedom 
ami self-possession of one ^^llo is coniposiui>: in his own 
lan^uao:c\ Wo know not how far tliis IVieiiily is to be as- 
cribed to his extraordinary intimacy Avitli the old Latin 
poets. Jfe is said to have read sixty times, Horace 

thirty- two, and the others in jiroportion |)eihai)s (as in a 
parallel instaneewith which we aroacqMai!itC(i)\vttli thepiir- 
posc of imbuini^ his mind thoron-ihly with the phrascoloLCy, 
scntimenls, and metrical tlow of the oriainal writers. The 
practice was certainly, in both cases, attended wHh the 
desired result; it is not, however, i)ne whicli a\c should in 
general ret oinineiid, unless at considerable intervals, as it 
has a tendency to deaden our perception of tlui beauties of 
the original. — We must however reserve our further re- 
marks on the diction, metre, and general character of his 
poetry, together with our observations on individual poems, 
to a future number; requesting only pennission to confirm 
some of the opinions expressed in (he abov<'. critique by 
the authority of one, a\ ho, being himself almost unrivalled 
both as a critic and a }>oet, has a claim to more than or- 
dinary attention on a question of poetical criticism. We 
allude to a passage in the second volume of S. 'l\ Lolc- 
ridge’s liiogiaphia Literaria, p. 297 ; in which, after ex- 
plaining, with characteristic perspicuity, the alleviation 
which is derived to onr sornms from the sympathy of 
friends, on the principle tliat “ all confusion is painful,'" 
and that, by the very act of expressing one a miction in 
words, wo are compelled to place it before onr own eyes in 
a more deliuite and* tangible form, he proceeds to , say — 
Casimir, in the fifth ode of his third book, has happily 
expressed this thought/" Ho then quotes part of the ode 
cited by us in the present number oi' the Miscellanea Clas- 
sicti, and adds as follow s in a note, the whole oi* which wo 
extract, on account of its brevity. 

Ciaasicalli/ too, as far as consists with the allegorizing 
fancy of the modern [poetry], that still st riv'iu^y toj^roject i\\o 
iiward, contradistinguishes itself from the seeming ease 
with which the poetry of the ancients r(jiccts the world 
without. Casimir aflbrds, perhaps, the most striking 
instance of this characteristic difference. — Forhis .s/y/t and 
diction are really classical : while Cowley, a\ ho resembles 
Casimir in many respects, completely barbariscs his La- 
tinity, and even his metre, by the heterogeneous nature of 
his thoughts. That Dr. Johnson should have passed a 
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contrary judgment, and have even preferred Cowley’s 
Latin poems to Milton’s, is a caprice that has, if I mistake 
not, excited the surprise of all scholars.’ I was much 
amused last summer with the laughable with which 

an Italian poet perused a page of Cowley’s Davidcis,” 
(Mr. C. means Cowley’s own translation of the first book, 
w'hich fully juslilies his criticism) contrasted with the en- 
thusiasm with w hich he’ first ran through, and then read 
aloud, Milton’s Mansus and Ad Patrera. 

' CJECILWS METELLUS. 

As we have alluded to the quotation from Casimir given 
in the JMiscellanea Clas'sica, and to which a parallel was 
cited from Sir Thomas Browne, we shall subjoin a passage 
of Jeremy Taylor, which fell under our eyes shortly after 
the Miscellanea were sent to press. . 

” Every man rejoices twice, when he hath a partner of 
his joy. A friend shares my sorrow, and makes it but a 
moiety ; but he swells my joy, and makes it double. For 
so two channels divide the river, and lessen it into rivulets, 
and make it fordable, and apt to be drunk up at the first 
revels of the Sirian star ; but two torches do not divide, but 
increase the flame ; and though my tears are the sooner 
dried up when they run upon my friend’s cheeks in the 
furrows of compassion ; yet, when 7ny flame hath kindled 
his lamp, we unite the glories, and make them radiant, like 
the golden candlesticks thiit burn before the throne of Cod, 
because they shine by numbers, by unions, and confedera- 
tions of light and joy.” Sermons, Vol. ii. p. 474, ed. 1817. 


EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA VARIORUM. 


’ In Alexandrum Magnutti. 

Suilicit huic tumulus, cui non suffecerat orbis : 

Res brevis Hi uic ampla cst, cui fuit ampla brevis. 


’ Mr. Landor, in his Latin essay, passes a severe sentence on Cowley. 

“ Culch quidem accuratais conservanda sunt tarn Latina, tani Uritamnea ; 
omnia enini, quasopvrtet evitare, cuinptectuntur.” 
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In Mendacem. 

Mendacein semper memorem decet esse; sed, ohe ! 

Tu plus mentiris^ qiiani niemor esse potes. 

In Calvntn. 

Debetur canis reverentia sancta capillis : 

JDebetur capiti, calve, quid ergo tuo r* 

Iti quendam, qui 5C ante mortem sepelieraL. 

Pauperie et seiiio confectus, luilliis egeno 
Et mendicanti quum iiiihi feiret opem ; 

Membra tremens, seiisim tumiiliim proclivis adivi, 

Ut vitae finein sic facerem iTiisora.\ 

Per me mutatus niorientum prisms erit mos : 

Venit post tumulum mors milii sera meum. 

Jld hlanrum. 

Maure, tuasjacet ante fores, et siipplicat hostis ; 
Poenarum, ulcisci posse, sat esse puta. 

In Pomjyeios, 

Magne, premis Llbyam ; fortes, tua pignora, nati 
Kuropam atquc Asiaiii ; noniina quanta jaccut ! 

Male par ta male dilabuntar, 

Milvus edax, niinia^ <juem nausea torserat escje, 

Ilei inea, mater, ait, viscera ab ore fluunt. 

Ilia autem, quid ties? cur hsec tua viscera credas, 

Qui rapto vivens, sola aliena vomis ? 

- In C^sarem, 

Gloria vincendi juncta est cum milite, Ciesar ; 

Caesar, parcendi gloria sola tua est. 

Philornelee partus. 

Felix, populea quse fcctuni cnixa sub umbra, 

Duice sonas vario gultiire carmen, ayis, 

Implumes natos blando Titlionia risu 
Aspicit, et liquidi munere roris alit. 

Insomnes agitat nidos, leniqiie susurro 
Nseniolam pullis accinit aura tuis. 

, Nobilis non nobilis. 

Me pater obscuram, cluram me finxit Apelles, 

£laic niihi nobilitas post niea fata venit. 

Plus mihi quam geiiitor benefecit pictor, et alra 
Mors mihi plus lucis quam mea vita dedit. 
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Sitiente exercitu ohlatarn aquam respuit Cato. 

Africa belligeros aniburit arena Quirites, 

Niillaque jam queriilie subveuit imdu siti, 

Toite breves galea legit udo e pumice lymphas^ 

J^emei uitqiie levi muneie lixa ducem. 

Delieias oculo Sjjoctans sitionte phalanges, 

.])e iiihilo praiceps iikvidiosus erat. 

At Cato^ defeetls quanquam Irahlt ilia veuis, 

Atloiiito intactas agmine fudit aquas. 

I'rineipis exeiiiplo dolet a?grum mitiiis agmen, 

JNulla suim culpat, nulla querela ducem. 

Augebat spectata silim procul omnibus unda ; 

Jam fiisa cxcussit iiulilis unda sitim. 

In II. a rolium. 

Cirolius effigie puer hac Horebat ; amice, 

Oic vidisbC seiiem, lector, Arisloteleni. 

In Thaidein. 

ycribc mild in tiimulo : mortem si lubrica Thais 
JNosseb vixissel sobria : disce inori. 

In Vkyllida. 

Tarlitia quoniani nirnia plerosque perisse 

Novimus ; ut moriar, me inea Phyllis amat^- 

M. S. 

IIOSTES. MEMENTO- DUM. LICET. VITA. F RLl. 

Id, ossa. NOSTRA. TE. MONENT. NON. SUM. FUI. 

r 

In Annum G. 

Diogene's capla fertur petiissc latcrna 

Clara luce probnni, nec reperisse, viruni ; 

Si bona qua;ratur niulier, labor omnis inaids, 

Mortua cum sil in hoc Anna sepulta solo. 

' M. S. 

* VlXl. LIT. VIVIS. , 

MORIERIS. TJT. stM. MORTUUS. 

Sic. VITA. TIIUDITUR. 

Vale, viator. 

Et. aiu. in rem. tuaiw. 

yldonis. 

I’lor’ifcris fueras qui laudatissimus hortis, 
filunc legeris (lores inter, Adoni, novos. 
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Arserat ut viviim, e cunctis sic floribiis ununi 
^^unc adamat spreta te Cytherea rosa. 

In Mortem. 

Formido nioi lis morte pejor : non poles 
Vitarc mortem, sed potes contemneic. 

In dherthsinium. 

Si fontes, Hiivil, ferae, paludcs, 

Montes, roliora, sunt secuta quondam 
Vocem iiiellitluam canentis Orphei, 

I^erminnii ; sed onim magis slupcieni 
Wi te suaviioquus sequatur Orpheus. 

hi reuerem marmoveam . 

Noscio cur Venerem meretricem carmina dicanl. 

Hoc scio, quod nil liac castius esse potest. 

M. S. 

Quod, otiis^ur:. vkstrum. oPTAviiiur. ivnuu 

JlLF. SKMPEU. liVENIAr. 

Vivo. ET. MOUTCO, 


Languages and Dealects, in which the tramla- 
tioHy printings and dislrihation of the JScripturcs have 
been promoted by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 


Jn some of the following languages and dialects, the Scrip- 
tures, or parts of them, bad been printed before. These are dis- 
tinguished as Jiej7rwts, being forly-lhrcc'^n number. 

In othersj^ they had never been printed tefoif' ^he institution 
of the Society. These are denoted as Not printed before^ and, 
when added to those translated or translating, make the number 
cighty-eighi . 

A third class consists of new translations into languages into 
which the Scriptures, or parts of them, have been formerly 
translated ; and are noticed as Re-trimslations ; often, indeed, 
being almost wholly new.* These are in eight languages or 
dialects. 


VOL. XXV. 


H 


C7. Jl. 


NO. XLIX. 
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The last class is that of those which are translated or translat- 
ing, but not yet printed ; and are marked as Trandated or 
Translating : and these are such as had not been printed before, 
in every instance except that of the Modern Greek. 

These distinctions are noted in the following Lists. 

AT HOME. 
lle^prints : 

1. Arabic. , 2. Danish. 3. Dutch. 4. English. 5. Ethiopic (or 
Ecclesiastical Language of Abyssinia). 6. French. 7. Gaelic. 

8. German, 9. Greek (Ancient). 10. Greek (Modern). 11. Hebrew. 
12, Irish. 13- Italian. 14. Malay. 16. Manks. 16. Portuguese. 

17. Spanish, Syriac. 19. Welsh. 

Not printed before : 

1, Bullom. 2. Esquimaux. S. Mohawk, 

He- translation : 

Hindoostanee, or Oordoo. 

Translating : 

Arawuck (Indian). 

BY GRANTS OF A GENERAL NATURE. 

Reprints : 

1. Greenlandish. 2. Greek (Ancient). 3. Hebrew. 4. Hungarian. 
6. Icelandic, 6. Italian. 7. Latin. 8. Slavonian. 9. Wendisli, 

or Vandalian, » 

Not printed before : 

1. Calmuc. 2, Otaheilean, 3. Tartar-Turkish. 4. Tartar, in 
Hebrew Characters. 

Re-translations : • 

t. Chinese. 2. German. 3. Greek (Modern) New Testament. 

4. Turkish, 

^ Translated or Translating : 

1. Albanian. 

2. EthiopiC'Amharic (one of the vernacular dialects of Abyssinia). 

3. Ethiopic-Tigre (the other vernacular dialect of Abyssinia). 

4. Greek (Modern) Old Testament, 

Ay grants to India. 

Reprints : 

1. Armenian. 2. Bengalee. 3. Malay. 4 . Taraul. 

Not printed before : • 

1. Afghan, or Pushtoo. 2. Assamese. 3. Bhutuneer. 4. Bikaneer. 

5. Bruj. 6. Burman. 7. Canarese, or Kurnata. 8. Gudwal. 

9. Gujuratee, 10. Harotee. 11. Hindee. 12. Joy pore. 13. Jiiynugur. 
14. Kanouj. 16. Kashmeer. 16. Khassee. 17. Konkuna. 18. Kutch. 
19. Mahratta. 20. Malayalim. 21. Maruwar. 22. Mithilee. 
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as. Nepal. 24. Oofloypore. 25. Oojjuyinee. 26 . Orissa. 27 . S.inscnt. 
28. Seik, or Punjabce. 29. Teiinga, or Tcluogoo. 30. Watch, Wucha. 

or Multanec. 

lie- translations: 

1. Arabic. 3. Chinese, 3. Cingalese. 4. Hindoostance, or Oordvjo 

5. Persian. 

IVanslated or Iranslating : 

1. Bhojpooree. 2. Bhiigelkhnndee. 3. Birat. 4. Budnnathee. 5. Bugis. 
6. Biilochee. 7. Buiidelkhundec. 8. Huriyana. 9. Jagatai, or 
Turcoman. 10. Javanese. 11. Jumboo. 12. Ranyrikoobja. 13. 

Koonyaoon. 1 1. Koiisiilee. 15. Kucharce. 16. INIacassar. 17. 
Maldivian. 18. Mughuda. 19. Munipoor. 20. IMunipoor-Koonkee. 
21. Palpa, or Dogiira. 22. Rakheng. 23. Siamese. 24. Sindhee. 
25. Southern Smd boo, or Ilydrabadci. 26. Tiipoora-Koonkee. 

BY GRANTS IN EUROPE. 

To the Russian Bible Society and its Auxiliaries. 

^ Reprints : 

1. Armenian. 2. Dorpalian-Eslhonian. 3. Flnnit h. 4. French. 
5. Georgian. 6. (ireek (Ancient). 7. Greek (Modern). 

8. German. 9. f.cttonian, or Lettish. 10. Moldavian, or Walla- 

chiau. 11. Polisli. 12. Revalian-Esthonian. 13. Slavonian. 

Not printed before : 

1. Biiriat-Mongolian. 2. Calrauc. 3. Karelian. 4. Oleneli- 
Karclian. 5. Orenburg-Tartar. 6. Russ (Modern). 7. Samogitian. 
8. Tartar. 9. Tartar-Turkish. 10. Tschereuii.ssian. 11. Tscliu- 
wasrdan. 12. Turkish Armenian, 13. Servian. 

Re-Translation : 

Persian, 

Translated or Translating: 

1. Bulgarian. 2. Mordwaschian. 3. Ostiakian. 4. Samojedian. 
5. Siberian-Tartar. 6. Tschpojirian. 7. Tungusiac^ 8. Wogu- 
lian, 9. Wotagish. 

To other. Bible Societies. 

Re-prints : 

1. Bohemian. 2. Danish. 3. Dutch. 4, Finnish. 5. French 
(to two Societies). 6. German (to eight SocieiiiJ^). 7. Italian. 8. 
Laponese. 9. Lithuanian. 10. jMalay (in Arabic characters). 11. 
Polish (to two Sbeieties). 12. Romaiiese (Ladin^che). 13. Roma- 
iie3e(Churwekche). 14. Swedish, 15, Wendish, or Vandahan (lo 
two Societies). 

Re- translations : 

U Crcolese. 2. German. 

Translated or Translating: 

Faroese. 

GRANTS TO AMERICA. 

Re-prints: 

1. English. 2. French. 3. Spanish. 4. Mohawk. 
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Not printed before : 
Delaware (Indian). 

RLCAPITCLATrON. 


llc-prints * 43 

lie-translations 0 


Languages and Dialects, in which -v 
the Scriptures have never been f 
printed before the Institution / 
of the Society j 

Total of Languages and Dialects 139 


Concise View of the Ti^anslatmis of the Holy Scriptures^ 
extracted from the Seventh Memoir of the Baptist 
Mission, dated Serampore, Dec. 1820 . 

1. In Bengalee, the fifth edition of the New Testament, con- 
taining 5,000 copies, which was printed off about three yeurM 
ago, is nearly exhausted, and of the different parts of the Old, 
scarcely a single copy has been left for some time past. The 
continual demand for this version, therefore, has rendered it ne- 
cessary to print a new edition of the whole Scriptures. This 
edition, which wdll form the sfatA edition of the New Testament, 
and the third of the Psalms, and some other parts of the Old 
Testament, will consist of 4,000 copies, aifd of tlie New Testa- 
ment 2,000 extra, the demand being so very great. By using a new 
fount of types, of a reduced size, and printing in double columns, 
on a large octavo page, the brethren hope to bring the whole 
five volumes into one volume of about 1,300 pages, royal octavo, 
or two very moderate volumes, and the New Testament into a 
neat duodecimo oP about 400 pages. 

2, In ih^Sungskrit, the last volume of the Okl Testament was 
printed ofiabove two years ago. The first edition of the New 
Testament is quite exhausted, and the numerous calls for the 
Scriptures in this language by the literati of India, have induced the 
brethren to put to press a second edition of. the whole Scriptures, 
This will likewise be printed in double columns in the large 
octavo size, and the whole Scriptures be comprised in one 
volume. It will consist of 2,000 copies, with an extra number 
of 2,000 New Testaments. 

3. In the llindee, also, the last volume of the Old Testa- 
ment was published nearly two years ago. The edition of the 
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New Testament being nearly exhausted, and Mr. Chamberlain 
having prepared another version of the New Testament in this 
language, for which his long residence in the Western provinces 
of India, and his intimate acquaintance with their popular dia> 
lecls, eminently fit him, tlie brethren have lesolved in this edi- 
tion to print his version of the New 'J'estament, instead of their 
own, as a comparison of independent versions, made by per- 
sons long and intimately acquainted with the language, will be 
of the utmost value in ultimately forming a correct, chaste, and 
perspicuous version in this widely extended language. , Of this 
edition of the New Testament, which is more than half through 
llic press, they are printing 2,000 copies. 

4. Ill the Orissa language the whole Scriptures have been 
long published. The first edition of the New Testament being 
exhausted, and the demand for this version still increasing, the 
brethren have prepared a second edition, which is now more 
than half through the press. It consists of 4,000 copies, 

5. The last volume of the Old Testament in the Mahratta 
language was published many months ago, so that a version of 
the whole Scriptures in that language is now completed. Of 
the first edition of the New' Testament, not a single copy being 
left, they have put to press a second edition, in a duodecimo 
size. 

In these five languages the whole of the Scriptures are now' 
published ^and in circulation ; in the last four of them second 
editions of the New Teslament are in the press, and in the 
first, the iJengalee, begun years ago, the sixth edition of 
the New Testament, In the following ten languages the 
New I'estament is# published, or nearly so; and in some of 
them the Pentateuch, and other parts of the Old Testament. 

1. In the Chinese language the translation of llie Old Testa- 

ment w'as completed several years ago. In addition to the New^ 
leslament, the Pentateuch, the Hagiographa, and the Pro- 
phetic Books, are now printed off. The Historical books, 
which w'ill comnlete the whole Scriptures, are in the press, 
and will probably be published before the end of the ensuing 
year. * 

2. In the Shikh language, besides the New' Testament, the 
Pentateuch and the Historical Books are printed off; and the 
Hagiographa is advanced as far as the middle of the book of 
Job. So strong, however, has been the desire of this nation 
for the New Testament, that the whole edition is nearly distri- 
buted, and a second edition will probably be called for before 
the Old Testament is wholly published. Kxcepling the Mugs 
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on the borders of Arracan, no one of the nations of India has 
discovered a stronger desire for the Scriptures than this hardy 
race ; and the distribution of almost every copy has been ac- 
companied with the pleasing hope of its being read and valued. 

3. In the Pushtoo or AtFghan language, the nation supposed 
by some to be descended from the ten tribes, the New Testa- 
ment has been printed off. The Pentateuch is also advanced 
at press as far as the book of Leviticus. 

4. In the Telhtga or Teloogoo language, the New Testament 
M'os published two years ago, and the l^mtateuch is printed as 
far as the book of I^eviticus. Tins translation however, wlien 
the Pentateuch is finished, the brethren intend to resign to the 
Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. 

!). In die Kunkuna language, the New Testament was com- 
pleted above 18 months ago; and the Pentateuch is advanced 
at press as far as the book of Numbers. As this province 
comes immediately under the care of the Boiiibay Bible Society, 
it is intended, on the completion of the Pentateuch at press, to 
relinquish this translation to them. 

6. In the kVuch, or MooUanee language, the New Testament 
has been printed off these 18 months, in its own character. But, 
as the opportunities for distributing this version have been ex- 
ceedingly limited, and they have litll<a^pros|)ect of establishing a 
mission in that province, they haige dismissi^d the pundit, and 
discontinued the translation, till these circumstances, with those 
of a pecuniary nature, shall be more favorable. 

7. In the Assam language, also, the New Testament has 
been printed off nearly two years, and the vicinity of this coun- 
try to Bengal, rendering it highly desirable tv> proceed with the 
translation, an, edition of the Old Testament has been put to 
press, in the large octavo size, in double columns, ^^hich will 
very considerably lessen the expense, the character being similar 
to the Bengalee, both in form and size. 

8. [n the iiujnrnUe language the New Testament is now 
happily brought thrntigh the press, 13 years after retaining the 
first pundit in this language. It makes between 8 and 900 
pages, and is printed in the Deva Nagiiree character. This 
translation the brethren intend to resign to their brethren from 
the J-,ondon Missionary Society, who are now studying the lan- 
guage, (hat they may give their attention rnor^e fully to those in 
which no others are engaged. 

9. In the Jiikaueer language, also, the New I'estament is now 
finished at press. It contains 800 pages, and is printed in the 
Naguree character. This version w’as begun nearly seven years 
ago. 
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10, To these \vc may add the New I'estarnoiit in the Kash^ 
meer language, which version has been in hand nearly eight 
years, and will be finished at press in about a month. It is 
printed in a neat type of its own, as mentioned in a foimer me- 
moir. In these ten languages the New Testament may be con- 
sidered as being published. 

Besides these fifteen in which the New Testament is com- 
pleted, there are six other languages in which it is brought more 
than half through the press. I'hese are, the Kuniata^ the Nepal^ 
the HaruteCj the Marwar, the Bliughu/kund, and the Oojein ver- 
sions, About ten months more, tliey have reason to hope, will 
bring these through the press ; and thus iu twenty-one of the 
languages of India, and these by far the most extensive and im- 
portant, the New Testament wifi be published. It is the in- 
tention of the brethren to relinquish the first of these, the Kur- 
eiata, to the Madras Bible Society, uii the New Testament 
being completedf that they may be better able to attend to the 
remaining languages in which no version is begun by any one 
besides. 

'ITie remaining versions now in hand are the follo\5kdng ten, 
which are all in the press* 

The Jumbooy Kanouj, and Khassee, printed as far as John : 
the Khoshnly Bhutnneer^^Dogura^ and Magudhuy to Mark : and 
the Kuniaooriy Gudwal, alr^d Munipoora, to Matthews 

In the^e ten versions, therefore, a sufficient progress is made 
to render the completion of them in no way difficult. 

In comparing this memoir with the last it will be seen, that 
in several of the languages mentioned in it the translation has 
been discontinued*. To this the brethren have been constrained, 
by the low state of the translation fund, arising principally from 
the heavy expenses occasioned by new editions of the Simgskrit, 
the Bengalee, the Hindee, and the Orissa Sciiptures, now' in the 
press. In discontinuing these, however, they have been guided 
by a due consideration of the importance and the distinctness of 
the different languages in which they are«ergaged, as well as the 
ease with which pundits could be procured, should the public 
enable them to resume them again. • 
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meliusque i^emper^ 

Proroget cevum. 

Hor. Carm. Sec, 
Anno M.DCCC.I* ineunte. 

1* RSTA din Veterum, sacrisqiie piamina ludis, 

Thure dato populi, linguis aniiiiisquc faventis. 

Jam seclo referente vices, ac myslic’a lustra, 

Omnia sunt vulgata; quis antiquissima Valis 
Carmina Cuiiraeae nescit, Janique bifrontis 
Ora revolventes aevi reparantia lapsus f 
Cui non dicta prius Latonia, gentc Quirini 
Sospite, iVlusarumque sacerdos tempore*^dio 
Cui non et Pueri custos, te, Phcebe, precantes ? 

At mihi nunc tentanda via est, qua dicere possim 
N.on prius auditum carmen, ccntumque peractis 
Jam niodo, venturisque simul gratarier annis : 

Vellem equidetn ! at nostne mentis majora tiicnti 
Deficiunt vires ; tantum patet a^uor arandum. 

Aspice ! ut aetherii iustrarit trainitis orbe 
Sidcra, centuplicique impierit tempora gyro 
Solis iter ; terne quse raro viderit hospcs, 

Atque iterum visurus erit, nova secula surgunt. 

Tantarum mistos etiam si carmen in unum 
Digerere, et sperem cumulos advolvere verum ; 
Promptius aut numero Libycas comprendere arenas 
•Aggrediar, vastave imponere Pelion Ossa. 

At tu perpetua mundum qui lege gubernas, 

Summe Pater, stabilisque manens das cuncta nioveri, 

Qui relegis fontes <evi, quiquc aspicis unus 
Annorum innumcram seriem, succurre canenti. 

O mihi pra^teritos sit fas evolvere fastos, 

£l fata in nosti^uin labentia pandere seclum. 

Unde animus, dubito, sumat primordia, quove 
Altius incumbens deducat carmina filo i 
Anne legens memori vestigia singula cura 
Ordine respiciam tempus, quo sceptra Vilhelmus 


* This Poem is not inserted in the Carmina Graeca et Latina of th< 
Author. 
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Sustiiluit, nostrisque dcdit nova jura Dritanius ? 

Te neque per popuhini partis Kegina triumphis 
Foirnineuin incedens patriae decus, Anna^ silebo ; 

Xantaque Marlbiirii aucis iiisigiiita troj)aaa, 

Quai grata ivtcrnat inomon Bienhcmia fastu. 

Proxiiuus antique genus ainpluni e stemmalc duceiis^ 
Stemmate Brunsviaco, regni siiscepit habenas 
Georgius, atque oiiini Biilonas ditione beavit. 

Filius bine surgit, cui clari e nomine Patiis 
Nomcn idem emicuit, quo non felicior alter 
Online fortunae, successuque acrior ipso ; 

Quern spoliis tolies testatur America raptis, 

Victorernque sub orbe novo stabilita potestas. 

Sed quid ego hiec nostri revocans exordia secli, 
Kegesque antiquos, elapsaque tempora rerum, 

Longe oculos retro flectam ? cum Georgius alter 
Pierium sibi po.icit opus, mibi carminis alta 
Maleries, chartse merito pars maxima nostras : 

At neque si variis centum mibi ferrea linguis 
Ora sonent, cumulatam accingar dicerc famain, 

Quanquam animus ineminisse cupit, quodcunque rclinquam 
Majus eiit; tanta; splendent prajconia laudis. 

Ac veluti Ela^o effusus jqjum carcere, raplim 
Pertur equis, latoque volat super aequore ciirrus ; 

In tua sic patet ingenti certamine facta 
Area, Pegaseoque (neque altior audit habenas) 

Emicat in laudes amplas mens plena volatu. 

Qualis ubi glandis de seniine Dodonaeo 
Tenuis adbuc plamta, et frondosis abdita s^^lvis, 

Serpit liumi nitens, paulatim assurgit in auras, ^ 

Foetaque luxuriat ramis ; ad sidera tandem 
Vi propria quercus felicior exiit aevo. 

Aut ubi arundinibus, conlractoque obsitus alveo 
Vix querulum rivus rumpit per gramina cursuin ; 

Carbasa quo nulla iuflantur, nullumqueftpbaselus 
Signat iter ; cum mox sinuoso tramitc vires 
Colligit, increscitque capacibus auctior uTidis, 

In mare purpureum donee devolvitur amnis ; 

Turn lustrans ociilus stupet iminetala videndo 
iEquora, velivoljsque natantes navibus oras. 

Per varias rerumque vices, operumquc colores, 

Haud aliter, repetens si prima ab origine pergam, 

Parva fuit, donee decurrens secula crevit 
Anglia fertilibus (crescatque potentior) horis. 
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Numinc concordes stabili nexuque valente!*, 

'J'alia crcdiderim (quae nulla obljteret setas) 

Carmine vcridico pensuin sublime ti^heiftes^ 

Fata suis olim fusis cecitiisse SororCT. 

Albion, Oceani dilecta gemma corona, 
Nympharumque decus, quae pandimt, accipe, Parra', 
Accipe, et insigni tibi serves omina luce, 

Aggredere O ! (erit exoptabile tern pus) honores, 
Brunsviaci generis venial inox teriiiis b'jeres, 

Grande viri eximiis virtutibus iucreinentuYii. 

Stamina venturum diicentia, curhte, pensum. 

Hie, velut rector qui providus ardua clavi 
Temperat, et fliictus tern pest atesque futuras 
Edocet, aha diu rerum moderamina sumet; 

Ell ! hujus viden’ auspiciis, pulchra Insula, jactans 
Egregios beroas ales pielate, vel armis 
lllustres animas, inituraque noinina fastos. 

Stamina, venturum duceiitia, currite, pensuin. 
Hie vir hie est, quondam fausto qui sidere seclum 
Condet, et aspiciet florentia lumina nasci ; 

Ad laudiiui celeri nitens fastigia gressu, 

Proferet, ignotum terras qua continet aequor, 
Imperium ; crescentque alio parh orbe triiiniphi. 
Quein non vicino remorabitur obvia Maite 
Gallia, nec conjuratse subvertere gentes. 

Stamina venturum ducentia, currite, pensum/’ 
Talia veraces praefaiilur carmine Parcae, 

Parcse, miiltiplici faciem distincta inetallo, 

Secula queis parent, aevique arcana patejcunt. 

Nec levibus sane auguriis, aut omine nullo 
Hinc fore niansuruni pandunt per tempora nomcn. 
Nos fortuna favens rerumque benignior ordo 
lletuiit in melius, solidaque in sede locavit, 

Intcrea omnigeiiis qusesiia est gloria nobis 
Artibus ; ad suincium excusis venerc cacumeii 
Ingeniis hominea ; quicquid mortale teiiemus ; 

Nam qua^cunqde reguiit magnum miracula mundum 
Ars docuit ; ratioque in luminis emit oras ; 
Laudibiis bine nos exsequat victoria coelo. 

Scilicet inveritis debentur plurinia seclis^ 

Antiquis hominum, quse suscepere laboris 
Dura rudimenta, et cultae tentaniina mentis ; 

Nos aiigemus opes, partial vestigia noCa 
Sectati, at partim auspisiU iiieljoribus usi 
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Nitimur, exultimque nova ditescitnus arte. 

Anne prius, pariter diccndi, et iitraque corona 
Dignati, pacis^niirej^ bellive labores ? 

Singula complecti ciiperen), sed dcnsior instat 
Acloruin series, rcriimqne seqnacibus iindis 
Obruiiiiur ; quantis se clarior extulit lelas ! 

Quae quibus anteferam, diibito ; laus debita cuique est. 
Ccrno hie lieroas, qiios vitae prodiga viiliis, 

Geslaqne tcslalus non dedecorasse parentum 
Nobilitiivit honos, et fama immiscuit astris. 

Quique hie ingenuas vitarn excohiere per artes. 

Non hederae sine laude jacent, ingrataqne Musis 
Tempoia ; cui fontes inlegros iyse reclusit 
l^hnehus, et ipse dedit contingere cuncta lepore, 
Caslalidum ante oculos proles lectissima surgit ; 

Quam nutrix Rhedycina canet, quoliesqiie recenset 
Grata suos cclebresque meiuor per secula cives, 

Pierios laude insigni jactabit alumnos : 

Quosque omnes Sophise qui noiunt carpere flores ; 

En, caput attollit, rerumque Scientia veras 
Altior cvulvit causas, janique abdita dia*, 

Et qinv pra.‘terili8 latuere incognita scclis, 

Claiistra patent Nalura?', umbras pcllenle Mathesi: 
Ante alios princeps Ncutonus, ut jellierius Sol 
Praefulgens, anim^ latebras paiefecit opertas. 

Intinia panduntur victi penetralia coeli ; 

Aerias tentare domes, terraque relicta 
Limina percurrens extra radiantia mundi 
Moenia, palanteif inter spaliarier ignes, 

Hinc species captare novas, mens vivida gestit, 

Artibus his melius superi miracula liistrant 
Orbis, et incerli numerant sua sidera nautsc ; 

Diimque notant taciti argenteos puro a^lhere Iractus, 
Attoniti nionstrante Sopho, nova surgere lat-e 
Astra videnl ; insigne micans per inane^\';»galur 
Stella tuo,dignata haec inter nomine Geor^ji. 

Qua> prius audaci non velificata carina 
A^quora, et ambitas ignoto flumine terras, 

Qua iepiduin ad Solem pennas in littore paiidunt 
Halcyones, et ntnica calentes vergit ad Ausiros 
Temperies cceli; qiiave Arctica turbine cainpos 
Verrit hyems, el Hyperboreos Sol igne sereno 
Parcius irradiat fines,* animatque vigore, 

Navibus explorat, pelagi cui major aperti 
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Faina, triumphatos emensSa Britannia tluctus, 
Pacatosque siiis mittit sub legibus orbes. 

Hinc nostras varii repetens discrimina ponti 
Divitias vehit, extrcmos Mercator ad Indos 
Impiger, bine vigili fniitur gens dissita cura 
Principis invicti, et nobis porrecta sine ullo 
Limite regna patent, commerciaque ultima teir<e. 
Nec iniiius arniatis sibi navibus arrogat aequor 
Albion ; externae quae non victricia gentes 
Signa timent i quae non metuenda tonitrua classis ? 
Anglica dum qiiercus domito, quocunque sub axe 
Decertet, dat jura mari, lauduinque cupido 
Corda arrecta fovet nulla fprniidiiie Hecti, 

Vidimus hinc, nobis cum visit adorea, Iberum 
Bcjectos fastus, Batavumque aplustria velis 
J3irepta, et penitus Thetidi submissa Britannae. 

Ac nobis bello undantem quis nescit opime'^ 

Niluin, quis merita exstructis monunienta columnisi* 
Jro iterum in laudes, iterum victricia circum 
Teinpora, navales sertis'intexere laurus, 

O tantis spectate heros, assuete triumphis, 

Tu patria3 columen, tu diri foederis ultor, 

Musa tibi, Nelsone, parat ; quis carmine digno 
Arctoa memoret nuper quae parte geruntuf, 
Codanoque siiiii ? qualem te vidit in undis 
Idlafnia! qualem te Cimbri sensere riientes ! 

En video ut belli horrendus sese explicet ordo 
Puppibus instructis, adversoque obvia rostro 
Fulmina tormenti, utque impulsu ferveat 'zeqiior, 
Sanguine egesorum infectas heu ! decolor undas : 
Dum Britonum invictis congressuni viribiis hostein, 
Conspicor imniensa disjectuin strage suorum, 
Quassatasque rates, et non reparabile funus. 

His freta auxiiiis posuit fundamina fainae 
iEterna, atque ausis ingens sedet Anglia, gentes 
Debellare potens, et parcere debellatis, 

Statque sibi in tanto felix concordia Marte. 

At procui interea, lucem sine nube tuenti, 

Quis tempestatem glornerat medio eethere foedam 
Collectus vapor i agnosco contagia late • 

Fatales auras diramque efflantia tabem ; 

Dicam acies, disrupto baud dudum foedere gentem, 
Seditionis opus dicam, Gallosque rebelles 
In sua civili converses viscera dextra, 
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Jtibcjuc (laliini sccleri^ tractosqiie iii fimcra regcs. 
Qualis ubi caiiipos insaiio saevlor Euro 
Infestat turbo Asiacos, aut Africus accr 
Pestiferas agitut pennas, teterrimus aer 
Spargitur, et late baccliatur letifer aistus. 

Inlima pt r totuni baud aliter contagia manant 
Imperiuni ; alta sedeiit infaiidi, vuliiera inotus. 

Utque magis regnuin permiscent omiie tuniultu^ 
Subjicit ipsa faces, quas condita nutrit, Krinnys, 
Irasque, insidiasque, serit quoque criinina belli ; 
Hinc odiis lyinphata furit, grassata per urbem, 
Conteinplii\(jue Dei, impalieiis sine lege Tyiaiuiis. 
Infelix Ludoice, cadis ; nec te*taa forma, 

Ner tua te virtus damnatam heu ! vindice riullo 
Devotum cripuit caput, Antoinetta, securi. 

O male coucordes ! nimioque ciipidine ca?ci, 
Suspeclique dolis pari ter fideique sinistri, 

Tollite jam cristas, foecundaque pectora, Galli, 
Coiicutile, urgentes stimulus in pradia menti 
Scilicet, et nova libertas caiisam arrogat armis. 

Kcce ctiam tali sentit sc peste teiieri 
Europa, eifundilque maliguior aura venenum. 

Sola inter genres liagraiite Britannia motu 
Ut peiagi cantos circunistrideiitibus iindis 
Inconcussa manet, superans oblivia noctis 
lijvida, et observat vestigia sancta Parentum. 

Non bic civilis rabies, nil turbida rupto 
Ordiiie inutatif^ Novitas tentavit hubenis : 

Nullas hie insidise tales ; licet hostis in arinis 
Fulminet, excidioque daturum nostra minetur, 

Inqiie dies sub pace vetans requiescere gentes. 
Prolate ebrius iniperio, rebusque secundis, 

Eruat alterius sociae fundaniina vitae, 

Est siia tempestas, et fert sua vulnera^clades ; 
Certatimque licet tolo est jam corpore regni, 
AmbitioTjue recens in aperta pericula cives 
Projiciat loties, ignotaque bella lacessat ; 

Credo cquidem accenso baud nobis certamine dexlra 
Frigida, si soliti vires modo roboris adsint. 

Testis ubi ad terras jam iiunc Mempbitidis orarn, 
lieu toties vexatam armis, ubi sistere detur, 
Incertain, ct diibiis.tractam in contraria falis, 
Fuhninat in bello, Britonumque exercitus ingens 
Audet spciatis Gallos detrudere regnis. 
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At VOS, O Nostri Proceres, utriiisqiie Senatus 
Dum fata excutitis, Martisque evolviiis oras, 

Consulitc in medium, nec tali in cardine reriiin 
JBellum importunum (si fas vitare) geratur : 

Sat famse lacrymisque datum est, nec foederis tequas 

Spernamus leges, coeant in pigiiora dextne, 

ASrataque sera claudanuis jiniina Jani ! 

Occidit Arctous conjuratiisque Tyrannus* 

Rumpere res Britonum, auspiciis melioribus opto 
imperio subeat nobis minus obvius haeres, 

Surgentes aiinos melius Pax alma secundet 
Omine laetifico, et ducat pa^ana sequestrem. 
Quanqiiam inter rerum strepitus et fulinina Martis 
Armorumque minas viget imperterrita, vellet 
Inter victrices palmas laurique coronam 
Anglia paciiica frontem circunidare oliva 
At casus accincta pati, niagno impete nisus 
Sustinet hostilcs, et parte avertit ab ornni, 

Saltibus in Marsis, aut Montano Eryinantlio ; 

Tabs aper longe latratibus erigit actus 
Ingentes inembrorum artus, comprendit et ipsis 
Morsibus instantes catnlos, et mole sua stat. 

Jamque etiani aeterna servandis laude calendis 
(Dignus enim auspiciis sese regalibus annus 
Induit, et digno prodit mirabilis ortii) 

Optato tenet amplexu Soror alma Sororem, 
Angliacoque sinu sociam se credit leriie. 

Pelices ambas coeunt, mens una duabiis, r 
Curiaque una Patrum, atque omnes uno ore Britanni ; 
Inland aliter jussit lustris labentibus olim 
Angliaco Scotos transcribier Anna senatu. 

Sic ubi diversae gerainum discurrit in alveuin 
Vena perennis aquee, inoxinBuit amnis in amnem 
Auctior bine laticum coitus, cognataque lympha 
JLiberioris aqiVie campo spatiatur aperto. 

Utraque sic erit unanimi firmata tenure 
Terra potens, famaque inagis magis increbrescet. 
Dumque adamanteis curvatus brachia saxis 
Fluviorum Rex Oceanus circumdata munit 
Littora^ se mediis in fluctibus utraque toUet 
Felix prole Virutn, felix ccelestibus arinis, . 
Auspiciisque tuis, patriae pater, inclyte Georgiy 


* Paiiltis sell. Imperator. 
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Macte animi, Princeps, populi cui jure volenles 
I ermillunt triplicia sceptri iiiviohibile pignns ; 

Made animi! exhaustos terraque manque labores 
Imperioque tuo casus aupcravimus onnies. 

Didlta fama tua est ; reparaut dum teinpora lapsus, 

Dum coell stabilem servant convexa tenorerii, 

-Acta retro faciles oculos per secula duceiit 
Heroes nonduni nati, a^^tas ultima nostraa 
Leges et studia et mores et pradia dicet, 

Caesaris et nostri fastis meinorabile noineii* 

Interea tua cum redeat pars debita crelo 
(Ah ! sero redeat, valcasque diu, iuclyte, nobis) 

-Accipiat Patris exeniplum, tribnarti^ue nepoti 
I’ilius, ac veluti quJt se ipsa reseminut alts 
Unica, Brunsviaci ne desit stemmatis haires : 

Stet^ fortuna donips, decus admirabile regni ! 

Tuque, Deus, qui das magnos procedtre mcribcs, 
Incolumem serves terram ! imperioque Britanno 
Dexter, ut ante, fave, lacr} mosaqne beJia famcmque 
Averte e populo, et nostiis, precor, annuo c\eptis. 

Non ego ventures audebo dicere casus ; 

Nec Palria, ut simiilans Vales, tibi fungor inani 
Munere ; sin aliquid veri augural, accipe, terrac 
Quae nutalis amor, qua? mens tibi fervida vovit, 

Esto perpetua, et felicibus utere fatis/' 

RICHARD PAUL JODRELL. 


rPA^JKH ^ETAIPIA of Corf u. 


At the present moment every communication relating to the 
existing state of Greece must possess some degree of interest. 
Under this impression, I transmit to you some extracts from a 
document published at Corfu, which has lately arrived in this 
country. Die subject of it is new', at least in Greece, and many 
of the titles and designations occurring in it, which in their plain 
English garb w^ould be familiar acquaintances, will scarcely be 
recognised in their Ionian dress. When w'e state that the object 
of this production is to give an account ('.f the constitution and 
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establishment of the Ionian 'Erottglu, we shall not be 

surprised if the term at first startle your classical readers, who 
may search in vain among all the cruva>ftocr/a» of Athens for an 
explanation of the nature of this non-descript institution. 

The title of the publication stands thus, Ilsg) sv Kepxupa. 
a’u<TTa<rioog *Iajvi>cri$ Fga^ixrjg ^ErongloL^. Account of the for- 
mation ill Corcyra of ihe^ Ionian Bible Society '' VVe shall 
proceed to give a concise account of its contents, premising that 
the lai^uage of the composition in general approaches near to 
that of ancient Greece, and in many passages might really ap- 
pear classical, with the alteration or omission of some of the 
common particles, 8ev, m, /xg, 8cc. 

The introduction is somdwhat in the prefatory and generalising 
style. 

evag <tiiXav5pco7ro5 SsV^jXTropsi va fj^yj eippavirj, TrapoiTYjpouv tou^ 
/xsyaXou^ xai •TragaSo^ou; aycova^y o<roi ylvovTfti IttI ^pi^spuiv Hvcx. 

/SsXTioiSjJ 19 (TTi<Tig rov avSpooTrivoo yivoug Trupu 7rix<ri roig hv 

cp Trpo^i^d^sTon yj avurpo^i] xat ayooy^ oXtjg Iv ysvsi rr^g NeoXalag, xa» 
8ia8i§ST«i 'Trphg okoog roug uvovg rov OcVxot) OskT^pLarog )} yvaJo'ij, wg al 
*Ispoc) Ppafu) TO dtaXotfjL^dvQvanv. 

After enlarging a little on the benefits of the two Xwerr^- 
jutara” here alluded to, the institutions for facilitating education 
and the societies for promoting the more general diffusion of 
the sacred volume, the writer proceeds to inform us that a few 
of the good people of Corfu, being well acquainted with the 
scarcity of copies of the Scriptures among their Christian 
countrymen, had long cherished ;^p>j(rTaj ihTriBoig vd iBcori (rucrri^- 
/xevijv Ev rep *Hvooyi.tvep * ETrroifJLspsi Kparey Tof* 'loviov y.ioev FpctfiK^v 
^Eruiplav. 

We then come to the realisation of these hopes in a meeting 
which took place in the month of July, I8I9, in the palace of 
Baron Theotoky, President of the Senate. Among the per- 
sonages present, 

^texglvovTO xar ore Oe 0 <PiXe^TUT 0 g ’Ap^iegevg Maxdgtog, 6 

ToTTOTtipijTijg Kepxupugy jxsTa TroXXduv aXXcov aiS6<rijM,ouv MsXd)V rou 
*IepciTeiov avroo, o^BovXsvrcd rov ^Hvaop^ivov Kgdro^g rov ^lovlov, nvd 
EK rd>v MeXm rov vwsprclrov r^g Aixaioa-vvrig Xvp.^ovXloVy 6 '^Titcipy(og 
KspxvpuCy xet) Siot'fiopa MeXrj rwv ^txotpyjgicou xct) rm ’Efopsloov 
Trotpsvptcrxovro Trpoisri uvrov xa) ttoXXo) ^'Apy^ovTsg xa) "'Eiirropot ex 
Tcov * EyxplrooVy wv oXcoy bfjLOv wnrirTero fillet afioo's/Sao’TOTaryj 
^Myvpig exarbv uySgw'jreav xa) wspicrrorspoy, if dyraa-MV erj^aSov ru>v 
’ExxXijo'iaiy, xa) ef ^EQvwv Stafopcov^ 

His Highness the Baron (*// *T^J/»)Xo't>j; rov yovv 6 Bapwv 0eo- 
TOXT^g) opened the business of the day by stating the general oh- 
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jects of Bible Societies, and j:;iving some account of the progress 
^\inch they had alieady inadu ; and lie is said to have so <lonc 
Si* Ivo^ auTOtTp^sSioy, sij^sToy x,«i sv^t^c^louc ?^oyoo. 

Ka) evs^po’/i^Tf fjAxghv sttcIvco tic ru; Trapuco^ovc ^rgoo^oitc rwv -iuo-- 
riasoov TOUTMV h yevsi, xou erdvcfj el; oVa; eysvovro iv xjj MzyclXYi 
BgsTTUvvlu Kctl Iv Tyj A*jT0xpoLT0gl^ rxv * Puia’iiMv, el; Psg- 

fjLCivlotv, IWKKtoiv, * ApLzpiKYiVy ^h/olotc, xoii si; TroWd aXX« ^ep>3 tgO xoV- 
[xoUy OTTOO al rpoLpixoLi 'Kraipioii ‘rrpoy^yovTai xoc) fSorjS^/u^Tui t'/^sppuujg 
Ts xst) su^r,Xctic TTctgd. Traoryj; tu^sco; dv^puirroi, 

lie then prociedcd to give i»id( is lor the reading of the rninla- 
inental Regulations of the Sf^ciety, rd xoc) jSdertuiot Aiajuy- 

fjioiTot xdi KoLvdvzg 'Ersiiplag. '1 lie very epithets scliii It) ha\e 
something ol a soiuul of peirnanencv and stability about them; 
and afterwaids called iifion lliose pVst'ul — 

vd ^Y}\o7roir^<rcjo<Tiv IX^/Pigo); lipj Itluv ol'jj'jj'J yvcc|W,y]v, avij-ccc eTri- 
(TTfiiov oTi Ta zliarayaara aura yjSs\ov eXX?i\I;ii/ Xiva, vj zapa- 
dpOfJLYlV. • 

I>lo op})Ositioii being offered, lie ofticJally announced that the 
Society was to be consideicd as establislierl, and tlie regulations 
contirmed. l lie meeting tlien proceeded to the olednui ot a 
president ; a business earned on much m the same way as alfaiis 
of a similar nature in Kngland. 

Kurd TO ’'Apipov Xoittov twv Jiarayw-axcov u'jt'mv, y] 'T4 'V)Xo- 
T> 3 ; TOO (ruu£xd\€crs too; ^Eraigoog va m go^uKKuicr i rd *T 7 rox=ja:va 
ExslvoL, ZcToL exglvov d^icfjTsgu, hid ts tov (foonn-u^ov rou zvs'julxto; xx) 
rd ^g^iTTU Tojv r^Sy), vd (Zuttutcjoiji to (popriov x:0 Jlpoihoov r^c 
* KjaigloL;, Tors tJ TIuvispcjordTr} xs^xk) tyi; * Oplolo^oo \lvxTokiKY,; 
* KxxKy^tIx; tcJqv Kop^pdv TTpoXau/Savouxa sTnsixdg xv/y (favipcoxiv too 
xoivov Twv ’^KrxlpMv »ro3oy, eerxe '^fly) oxi t& * KxkxtMTrpov xa) y^xpnoc 
di^kov *T7rox£//jL£VOV exrVvo, to ottoiov sly^s oovy/J'^ vx Trpo/SijSx'jy;, h role 
TOTTOig TOUTOig TYjV iy<7T^(Tiv 5V0C spyov Toooy dyx^o'TOioo Trpo; to 
dvSpcIoTkvov yevog, xx\ v dTrohsl^yit fxsr* so fgxOslxgj 7ro>’ piaflria; a/xa 
xx\ dkYjf) slag, Tx fJLsyiTTX 'Kgxyu.xTkxd dyxHx too, srepsTrs va ttxqxxx- 
Xeo'flyj, vd yivr^ o Uposhpog x>;; * Krxkplxg, 

"^^OXoi o5v UTTshs^SYlCFXV fJl^S Sv 9 ov(nX(TfJLOV »0 TrpolZkYllXX TOUTO, xx) 
TO svexgivxv Trajm^prjipt!, ‘O bs lixpouv OsoTOXYjg, s^rj^plaSr; /xsrd touto 
llgoshgog rij; iTpa^ixY/g ' Icjovixr,; ' Lrxiplxg, • 

*// *T\I/yjXoV>j; row [xerd touto IJeflir,x5v socrfifiLCJog t^v jSaflflav suyvoj- 
fjLOT’JVyjv, TYjV OTTOixv hi^yupsv slg T^v ^tu^YiV TOV fxlx Tocrov exovaix xa) 
evTipLO; trvvxfvsG’ig, elTToiv orpbg lovroig on sdv 6 •xoDog rdiv ' EtxIp'jjv 
E fJiskXs vd vo/xKrSrj y^xpt(rnx6g oug zpog rd fJiserx tov vodg tov, T^rov 
Oficvg hixxioruTog oug npog r^v rrjg v^up^>Jf tou xklcriv. 

We have now only .to give an extract or two from the con- 
cluding speech of the President, part of which is published at 

VOl.. XXV. Cl.JL NO. XLIX. 1 
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length. His general view of the constitution of Bible Societies 
is thus expressed ; 

'll kck) to x^po^ ' Eraipluc Sfv xoipLy^ 

vi[SpYi(^uvrjv, fjirije tov bipyovvrex. awr^y, fAYjTS rj$e^,s TocTr-tveia-et tov utto- 
ra'T'ropsvoT/ elg xvTr,v» Airr) o5<r« avs^dpryprog, o(tov apxei, dno xotr- 
7rpc<rcv^o?>,Y}^f/!av, 8<« vd •rrctqsp.Trolll^Y^TUi eig t^v hepysiuv xa) 
EKTrXripuxnv rwv psyciXoDv v7ro^e<reciy TY}g, xot) <n/v)3jt4|xev>j, o<rov Ixocvov 
iivaiy pi rag FloXirixag KoiVitynaCy vd. (ruvrrjgrj p^r aircLy plccv 
dylay aSrAf oixstorrjray OsXsi exf3d\st plav ctppoilav (p(jovr]Vy S/a va 
ey6ctpp6v^,»xa) (pcorto’^ rayru XpicrTiavcy, xa) Bid vd tov xdpyj piro^ov 
rdy eufpavrixdiy dyMVcjov xa) (TTrouBwVy reiov Ttpu>v^ xu) t>J 5 
psglpyr^g rr^g evBo^ou xu\ hctpTrpdg vTrovgylag rijr. 

He then descants a little on the advantages which l)is countrv- 
inrn enjo^ under the protection gvoc yswata sv'Pvoug xa) ETriEixoOg 
^ivJvo'jc, and thus addresses them : 

JiuTv^slg eyxaTOixot rou Kpurovg tq6tou\ sv m 6 O=og ^uc Trfoxa- 
raXapj^dvii ps rdg ^dfndg too xou euXcylag, xai pi ru Oujgu Tr,g 
(fOTEwg : h (Z Ti dfurog ctoroo aya^oVnjf (rdg xar cut dc erst otto t^v xpa- 
Tottdv ulylBci hog psyaXo^lfu^oo Movdp^oVy otnic adg hroTrol eva 
Xotpax'iYipci psyoiXeiOTY^Tog xoCi dys^ugTYi<jrlug 5/ oo ede aTroxaS/cTTa 
eoa-ffpoug e^xr) TY,g yr^g. 

In the peroration he enlarges on the beneficial operations of 
religion, in tlie following terms : 

*// OgYj<rxs[u pdg oBfjyel psrd cuvs<r£cvg^ xal pdc xarcoSovsi etg 
rrjv fvciXY^y Yjpdy xXlcriv : — Aor^ epyu^EToti play divvaov Ex^ocriy 
uyaiMVy ‘’rTaj;^gJ)j — TTOVti ply «=/, dXXd ttots Slv a^ro- 

xapvsi — TTpovou Bid rd irupapixpdy oog x«l Sia ra peyaXYirspa Trgay- 
para — pdg xahcrravn alorOviTiKOvg wpog rdg raXaiTTooplag tmv dvOpi^ 
•kojV^ xal pdg Tragriyopsl pe doxvov orpodopiaVy dyrapsl^si rdg d^Erag 
pag^ BisyElpovorjx ilg rijv pag pluv ay^^avrAr^rov ayaAAiacriv, 

xai TTUiBcVSi 70 eXaTTujpa pag TrAij^vvov.xa Tovg Ixiyyoog ty^c xyvs/Si^- 
<T£(Zg pag — aur:^ pdvY\ pdg Ofod<rxsi vd vTro^sgcvpsy Trdfr^QVTsg, xal va 
aTToSvyjxxwjiitV — aur^ Boyar ai yd xaXErSjj 6 d^ojy exslvog, sp* Iv ttsqi- 
(TTpipsTai rj soYjpspta rwv *£flva5v x«l tcov Kparmy — aor^pdg oirordcr^ 
(Tsi slgey dyaTTYjToy xai 7.j0>jtov xx^Trrgov — etg rooro povov dadBVsl elg to 
vd p}}y dnara xavha ytotI — TTQ og aoT^v xa) pivY^v ofclXopev tov xaXov 
IloXlrr^Vy rdg xaXdg ^Ap^dg xa) l^oofrlag, tov xaXov lla-fspa, tov xaXov 
dBiXi^ovy TO xaXov rixyov, rov xaXov 'TnfixooVy tov xaXhv BaaiXeay 


TOV xaXov plXoVy t^v <rcvpgoya ao^oyov, tov dBidpOagrov xpirr^Vy rov 
lIpoo'TUTY^y i^v xa) tov 'TTr-puTyrKrTYiv^rwy *OpPavwv — a^o 

aVTYfV povYiv dgoxoTTTSi ii uvuxooptcng too raXaiTrwpoo TTEVYiroCy exslvyj 
^ icppoTari) Tr/xTir, Y/Tic pdg (Tovdorrei pe rdg irapd Osoo ditoxaXop- 
6sl<rag dXrjDslag, exeivY} f} do’taXr^g TreUpa, YjTig pug xapvei vd eXYTi^ui^ 
pev d)f.apevoyreg ra B'(ra dya^id pdg ot$^P(eQy) o Biog, exelyy^ Yj dpoi^ 
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of Corfu. 

’fiuiCi ayoLiTTif sxslvo to flsTov 7rvg to 6no~iov xspi^Xaysi rag xj.aciiv, 

xal Eivott yj \<r^vpMT£gcc iirufTY^g aWr^g ev ttJ TOU avoO, Ola 

va Tov feprj s\c ^iv^i^ov eu§«ijxoy/«y gTTi rij? xai €1^ iiSioy xal 

axKapiAv «vaygvv>j(nv Iv Ovpocvcu* 

Alter this specimen of Ionian Senatorial eloquence, the Rcpoit 
proceeds to detail tluj plan intended to be adopted in the esta- 
blishment of various dep6ts for the supply of the Scriptures at 
the most moderate prices, and for gratuitous distribution to 
those who have not the means of purchase. It concludes with 
an appeal to the clergy on behalf of the Society. 

To lepotTsiov xoLT $sXsi AajQjj amiJt.^t^6Xoog pLiyi(TTY^v 

Cia T^v cru(rTfie(nv rr^g h tco 'IovIm ypu'^ixi^g 'Erutplug. Th 'E(^opslov 
on TO 'hgotrelo’J oturo fisAei fx-e TroAAa 7r£gi(T<roT=poLV euKoXiav 
wj)sX7}a‘si Sia TOictuTYig uvuxuXv^scvg xa* (f>sty5qM(recJog rr,g Osixr^g irgo- 
volug, T^v Aoyix^u too //o/fx,y>|v, xai ra crp^oAgia tcou *Evopicjov too, fji.1 
'AvtItottu dioi\a(xj3uvwTu tov Aoyov too Ssooy 'Iva oXoi oVoi E^sopoocri 
V* avctyiyci<rxa}cri, xctl ^ovayroii va IvvoDotTiV, virap^MO^iv sig xciTapotcnv 
va StSicrxcovTcit ctj>' koLOTuiV Tag aXyjSslag too dyloo EoayysXloo, xa) 
00 ru) vd ylvoiVTui gJcTfjScij xa) u^tofJi^lpoYiroi Xgi(TTiavo)y evdpE’foi xa) 
(fiXocTOpyoi yovslcy (ppovip^oi xa) foirsiSslg •Tra’lhs:, «$iAoVovo< xu) ttktto) 
OTtYixooi, xa) Tip^ia |xiA>j Trig TtoXniXY^g xoivooviag, dyoovit^ofjosvoi sxa<rTog 
vd Ix^ArjpOi ev xa$aga o’oveidrjo’st rd XF^^ '^V 

GrTacTcdog re, ev if xaTeTa^Qy] irapd Oeixri; Jlpovolag, 

For the entertainment of your readers I subjoin n list of the 
V^icc-Presidents and other officers of the luslitution ; among 
whom may perhaps be discovered a few English friends, con* 
cealed under the majestic disguise which the courtesy of Greece 
has thrown around tl>eni. 

’EHITPOnETA TH5 'inNIKHS ‘ETAIPEIA2 TH2 ’EOl TH5 'IEfl[>A2 rPA*H2. 

Flposdgogy 

BapMV ' EfJiiJoavoo^h OeoToxrjg. 

'AvTlTTpOsSpOl, 

* E7rt(rxo7rog Maxigiogy ToTroTrjpYjT^g hspxopag, 

*Eoy^rjg ’IcudvvYjg KaTnrd^oxag, « 

ifp ^Pslsglxog"' Avxsr^g, 

^liCKiog XTafiog AaAiXioVouAoj. 

KoaYig NixoXaoc Avwoc, 

Ko[ji,r,g AYjfi^ptog ^0(TxdpEt}g. 

^Eoysyyjg ^^cX^ri^sg ZapoTTBXXTjg, 

'Koyev^g Ba<rlX£iQg Za/Sog, 

Tl/xiog Kd^oXog* llspcn^^ 

Tif/nog 'Jeoavvyjj 
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Tlfjno; fVgaXS Jf Kovp<rri;, 

Ku/3epvi)Ta/. 

llavoa-iMTurog Ficipytog Kot(Tcrtp^iTyjg. 
riuvoaicjorarog Xp6(roLv6og Mcx.(r<TiWog» 

^Po^spTOg 4>op6^, Sxou'^tepog. 

'Evysv^g nirpog Xoidoig^ 

'Evyevrjg '/axw/So^ Xci?HKtQ7rov\og Mavr^apog, 

'iTTViug *AvTwviog &• Aevxdxoi\og» 

^Evyevijg S7rvp(Su))i naTrira^dnov^og. 

*Evysvfjg XreKXiog Bkot(r(rd7rouKog, 

Ilavoa-Kirarog IloXvxct^nog Kog BovXyaprig. 

*Iarpog llyrovg. 

So^oXoyiooTUTog 'Av^giag ‘ItpBug 'fipojxiyog. 
r'ouXXisXjxoj Tl^eyifjLg, XxovSisgog^ 

0i)<rcctipo4>t5Xaf . 

*l 60 cr^p XaprpxvjTg, XxouStegog. 

Fpa/xfJictTelg, 

Ilavoatcirarog FecSpytog OvivcnK, 

*Euyevijg *Avipiug Oeordxfig. 

^Evyevrig Arj/x^rptog Zsg^dg. 

Now really, Sir, on a view of the whole, this document appears 
to me in no ordinary degree interesting. If ever the Oieeks 
are to awake out of their long sleep, surely the prevalence and 
diffusion of such sentiments as those which we have here before 
us, nuist effect such a resuscitation ; or rather they are indica- 
tions that it is now actually taking place. Christianity is, after 
all, the great agent in civilisation, and i§ equally effective in 
developing and bringing into action the dormant energies of a 
once polished and powerful, but now degraded, people. It 
seems quite impossible for a man to imbibe the spiiit of that 
religion, and not to feel that he is gifted with the noblest poviers, 
that they may be employed for llie noblest ends ; not to be sen- 
sible that he is intrilfisted with talents to be laid out for the beiietit 
of himself and his fellow^-creatures, with a certamty that, in the 
event of their misapplication, he must one day be called to a 
fearful account. Jiut when, in addition to general obligations, 
such large and noble schemes of philanthropy are entertaiiied 
and encouraged as we find here proposed, wiiat can result but 
effects the most enlivening and elevating ? Add to all this, the 
conviction of the benefits of education, and the just conceptions 
of social and civil duties which are here exhibited, and w^e have 
almost every feature before us ofl|||e noblest character of man. 
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Another circumstance, ^hich appears to me extremely pleas- 
ing, is the spirit of unity and conciliation which breathes through- 
out this composition. When we look back upon the history of 
the Greek Church, and the interminable disputes and contioversies 
which have distracted it ; when we reflect that the history of the 
Greeks as a Christian nation is scarcely any thing but the enu- 
meration of a scries of religious quarrels and wars, that there is 
scarcely a distinguishing appellation of any sect or party which 
docs not bear the marks of its Grecian origin, the Hornoousiaiis 
and the tlomoiousians, the Monothelites and the Monojihysitcs, 
with all their endless divisions and subdivisions — after all this, 
I say, it is really refreshing and cheering to hear Greeks eulo- 
gising the system of Bible Societies, because by it oiwavTi^ ol 
XpifTTicivo) onQiao'dfjTroTs 6xxXi}<r/aj iuvuvToti va fvcoSwo'iv, and to lind 
them exemplifying the influence of these sentiments in the har- 
monious proceedings of a meeting, and that a religious meeting, 
composed of men of various nations and of every religious com- 
munion. 

In these remarks I may be considered to involve, in some 
degree, the cause of the Bible Society. Really, Sir, 1 am no 
divine ; and far be it from me to attempt to satisfy the doubts 
and remove the difficulties which pious and learned men have 
started on this subject ; yet 1 must own that if by an institution 
kindred to itself, the Bible Society has been instrumental in 
exciting or cherishing something of such a spirit as w'e have 
been contemplating in any nation, and most of all, in that of the 
Greeks, it is engaged in a labour in which one might be well 
disposed to envy its members their occupation. 

nAA^AIETS- 

P. S. Should any of your classical readers be entirely unac- 
quainted with modem Greek, it may be Nvorlli while just to 
observe, that 

m (from iva) signifies that,” c< 4 ij unction, 
us,” “ our.” 

iTus^ you,” “ your,” 

Sev the negative particle, not.” 

fjLs is for f/isTa, 

and the verbs 8sXc«j and e^oo are used as auxiliaries in 
the saine way as our English “ will” and have.” 
These remarks being kept in mind, there will be little difficulty 
in reading the quotations which we have given. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

PROFESSOR COUSIN\S Edit ion of the COAF 
AIENTARIES of PROCLUS on the First Al^ 
cibicuks of Plato, in 2 Vols. Svo. Paris, 1820 and 
1821 ; and also on CREUZEIV S Edition oj the same 
COA1AIEN7ARIES, together with those ofOlyyn- 
piodorus on that Dialogue, in 2 Vols. 8vo. Francof. 
1820 and 1821. 


^No. 1. 

Till*: lovers of the Platonic philosophy, who at the present 
period, and especially in this country, are very rare, will cer- 
tainly acknowledge themselves lo be much indebted to the 
labors of Professor Cousin* and Creuzer, for publishing 
these remains of the Commentaries of two of tlie best dis- 
ciples of Plato, on one of the most imporlant of all the 
Dialogues of that prince of philosophers. For what can be 
more important to man, than the knowledge of what man is ? 
which in these Commentaries is unfolded with the most con- 
summately scientific skill, and in a way which, by the Platonic 
reader, will be considered as no less luminous than acute. 

The merits of these two editions of the Commentaries of 
Proclus are nearly equal. For though Creuzer consulted a 
greater number of manuscripts than Cousin, with the different 
readings of w'hich he has enriched his notes, yet the text of 
the latter is far more accurate than that of the former; and, 
besides this, the Professor’s edition is accompanied by Gogava’s 
Latin translation of a part of these Commentaries, and by 
the Epitome made of them by Ficinus ; so that to the reader 
who is not an adept in the philosophy of Plato, the edition of 
Cousin is the most valuable, and to the critic that of Creuzer. 

As the Harleiant manuscript of these Commen.t^tries of Pro- 
clus, of which I have a copy, appears to me to be on the whole 
superior to any of those consulted by Cousin and Creuzer; 
(for it contains nearly all the accurate readings noticed by the 
latter of these editors, and has some w hich are not to be found 
in other copies ;) my remarks will be the result of a comparison 


* Sec the Ilcmarks on the Professor^Mdiiion of the two first books of 
Proclus on the Panuonides of Plato, iivlhe preccdiiiij Number of this 
Journal. 
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of tlje rcailiiigs of this manuscript with those fiom which these 
two very able and laudable scholais formed their editions. 

In T oiii. ii. p, 6. oF Cousin, and p. 3. of Creuzer, \vc have 
jdio i/ov fxsv eoTTiv sv cnoovi TO tsKuov, X. T, X. ; but for Sio the Ilar- 
leian MS, has Siu touto, which 1 prefer, as being more con- 
formable to the manner of Procliis. In p. 14. of Cousin, 
after xa* ttou ^rj(ro/A>6U outco$ aAAap^ou^SsixyutrSsti rrjv outnav >;/xa;y »)Tif 
stTTty ; the words, ^ou tov ctvSpcoTrov e!^rjTrjo-6oct xcct t>jv avSpWTrou 
45ti<r<v, immediately follow, and so likewise in the liarleian 
MS. ; but they are not in the text of Creuzer, nor are they 
mentioned by him in his notes. In p. J). of Creuzer, after the 
words, MiTTrsg ouv euraic TeXsratg KaSoeperag rjyouvTott xco Trgp/ppavxrj- 
pia Kcti ayvicrfJLOi a rm ev cLTropprirt^tg SpwjLtcvwv xai TY]g rou Snou 
fjLiTQi/atxc, the words yupevaa-pbara e*(riv are wanting, which, how- 
ever, the Harl, MS. has, and also the text of Cousin, as may 
be seen in p. 2Q. t^f his edition. Creuzer in his notes observes, 
that the manuscripts A. F. 13. and D. have these words, and 
that they are also to be found, together with the whole passage, 
in an Knglish Treatise entitled, A Dissertation on the l^lcusi- 
nian and Bacchic Mysteries. Ainsterd, sine anni iiota ; which 
treatise was one of my juvenile productions. P. 11. of Creuzer, 
and p. Ci(j. of Cousin : tolutol Serrsgt TYjg TTpoSstreMg ripLiv otvstysygu'^- 
Qcti TTgoaTToSjiJacriv ; but the liarleian MS. for TrposcTroSst^ua-tv 
has Trgo UTrohi^smv, which is evidently erroneous. P. 14. of Creii- 
zer : TToog ouv <papb?v tov SiaXoyov stg ret Trgotrs^r} koh x-vpiMrspu pifpy; 
StseipeKr$ai ; and this is also the reading of Cousin : but the 
liarleian JSIS. has Travret ouv $a/tsv, x, t. A. and the sentence is 
not interrogative. #The true reading, however, is evidently that 
of the editors : for the sentence that immediately follows, viz. 
9rajf Sff uWwg ^ eTrstSr} (TXOTrog fjLsv ecrriv avrep x. t. AT, is obviously 
an answer to the preceding interrogation. In the same page of 
Creuzer, and also in p. 38. of Cousin, we have, Tpia toivuv ravrex, 
TQu TTpoxsipbsvoy Sta\oyou /x£g>)’ ru Ss aWx iruvru towtcov evExa 7rap«- 
AapejSavsToo x«i yrpog rauTcc o-uvteAei, t« ocTToSsiXTixa, kxi tol 
Aextixcc x«S))xovt« ; except that Cousin for tol AexTixa has tol tco 
AexTixcw, andKireuzerin his notes observes that the MSS. A. 13. 
and D. have toc tj Affxrixjj, But the liarleian MS. has Ta tjj 
SiaArXTixj, which appears to me to be the true reading. 

Again, Cousin, p. 50. to y«p efsTa^fiv t>jv olitiuv 5/ >)v o 
xpotT‘^g pbovo; TOJV Epao'Tcov oux tov epcorog, aAAa x«< »)p^aTO 

TTpQ TOJV aAA«>v, x«» 7r£7r«yjW.evcov sxeivcov owx aTraAAaTTSTa*, flfotTvjv 
auTQV uTTO'paivsi Trig o\r}g TOv ScoxpxTovg ^cor^c. 11118 is also the 
leading of the Harl. MS. and is correct ; but the text of Creii- 
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zer omits exeivcov ; nor is the omission mentioned by him in his 
notes^ though 1 wonder this very learned man did not see the 
necessity of inserting it. Creuzer p. 45, xai oKwg to ajxefiffXTov 
ereffov tern rov jxeSfxrou, xat to xaJ* auTO too jxsT uWov (rvvSscvpov^ 
jULgyoVf Kca to e^rifXfievov tov vpo$ ertpov rtvot truvrot^iv So 

the Harl. MS. and so Cousin, out for iii this pas- 

sage it is requisite to read cfijpijjxfvov. For then Proclus will 
say, ** And, in short, the imparticipable is different from the par- 
ticipable, that which subsists by itself, from that which is sur- 
veyed in conjunction with something else, and that which is ex- 
empt y from that zchich is allotted a co-arrangement zoith a cer^ 
tain other thing*' And in the words that immediately follow in 
Creuzer, viz, £7reiS>) rotvvv o AXxt/3*«5Y)$ vosircti xut oog 

xu6o<rov fjisv ecTTi rov vov o-cw^ei ^rpog ctvrov uvuXoytav o ^ooxpoL- 

T>)f, xaflocrov 8s (roofMctri ^gwpLevri 4 ^v^y], tyjv tou ayaGov loapi^ovog, 
there are wanting the \\(jrds xai cog <T-ofxuTi 

tween tlie woids xui cog and the woid xaflocrov, which are 

also wanting in the Uarl. MS., but hich are very properly 
insetbjd in llie edition of Cousin, p. l^Jl. In p. 61. of Creu- 
zer, Proclus speaking of tlie suiimni of the intelligible triad, 
which consists of heing^ liji\ and intellect, says, that it is 
characterised by (he good, which it intellertually jierceives, 
where according to llie oracle t he potei nat monad icsides,^' rr^g 
fxsv TTpcoTYig rep uyaitp y^'AgctK7r^ptX'‘^picVY^g, rayocGov uvro voovctu, ottov 
'Trarpixri govotg S(rrt, to ?^oyiov Creuzer in his note on this 

passage obseives, “ Voces extrcnuis : ottov Trccrpixt} pLOvotg eerrt, 
lit ex Psello depromtas, <juaM piiniiim oraruloi inn Zoroastris 
versum edidit F. Patricius. V id. Clerici Opera Philos, p. o04. 
by which it appears that tliis ino^t learned man was not at the 
lime of his wilting this acquainted widi my collection of the 
Chaldean Oracles,* published iii ihe Classical Journal. (See 
Nos.'ll). 3*2. and 33.) For he would llitrc have seen the whole 
ol the Oracle of which these words are the couclubioii, and the 
source v\ hence it war derived, uhicli is the l2nd book of Pro- 
clijs on Euclid p. *2" ., and is mentioned by that philosopher as 
follow s ; x«i yap [xovag exsi Trpeorov, ottov irarpiUir^ p.ovag eari, 
(pr^cri TO Koyiov. 

Jn p. 52. of Creuzer, Proclus speaking still further of the 


' The reader will see that in this rollection each Oracle is accurately 
arranged under its proper head, and the authois and places given (a 
few only excepted) where each may he found. And he v.ill likewise 
find that the collection of I’atricius is there iiu reused I)y the addition of 
upwards of fifty Chaldrean Oracle's, and fragments ot‘ Oracles. 
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intelligible triad, says : x«i >] rptets aurr) npoiKriv svtsv^-v etti itavTcis 
rouf Otiovg Siuxoo'jxovg, xai Tracriv sTnXufjiirsi t>)v irpo; to votjtov ev^iTiv. 

8e xar* aWag ex^aiVSTon rot^eig iuvatfjieig. But the Hnrieiau 
MS. very properly adds, after the word ra^eij, the words ruig 
j5iOTij<ri roov 6scov crvf^TrXsxovffot rag satuTrjg. And this addition is 
also to be found in the text of Cousin p. 141 . ; but does not 
appear to have been in any of the ninnnscripts consulted by 
Creuzer, or he would doubtless have noticed it. In the same 
page, Proclus cites the following Chaldnic Oracle: 

TFOtvra. yaj ev rptci roig Ss xv^egvurai ts xoti ?(TTiv.* 
i. e, Por all things arc governed by and sid)sist in these 
three i. e, in Jaith, truths and /ovc / of \vhj(^h he had been 
before speaking. And Creiizer lil a note says, Hoc Xoyico 
augeri possunt rarov Zwpoajrqou Xoyiu, qu:c p<>st hi. Patjiciuin 
et "rh. Stanlejiiin edidit Jo. CIcricus, Scc.” But it was many 
years ago piiblishi^d by me in the before-mentioned collection 
of Chaldean oracles. Creuzer adds, Ceteiurn lus Plaloni- 
corum philosophoriun oraculis oracnlum alind in hac ipsa 
quaistione opponit scriptor anonymus in Cod. Darinstad. 
mscr. — cx ju-cv yap ap^rjg Travra ysysvvrjrat cog ra i?pct (^acri Aoyia* 
xai sTspov a<p* erepov cog ra IJop<puqiou xon Ic(tJL8?jy^ou Xr,pov(n 
vipi Tojv TTgooScov (TVvrayfjLaTa* It is singular that so learr.tjd a 
man as Creuzer should not have discovered that this anonymous 
writer means by ra iepa Aoyia the Scriptures, au<l that conse- 
quently he is not quoting any heathen oracle. For that this 
writer was a Christian, is evident from liis calling the theory of 
Porphyry and Iambi ichus about the progression of tlie divine 
orders delirious. Jn thus defaming, however, the theological 
dogma of tliese great men, this anonymous author has only 
exposed his own ignorance of the Platonic nheology, for, 
according to this theology, the great first cause of all energises 
prior to, together with, and posterior to, all the other causes 
that proceed from him, as is demonstrated by Proclus in his 
b'Jements of Theology. So that thoiig|i one thing proceeds 
from another, an inferior from a superior principle, yet all things 
originally pToceed from the first principU^, who is therefore 
called ill this Theology the Principle of principles, the God of 
Gods, and a unity prior to all things. 

In p. 71 of Creuzer, Proclus, after speaking about the order 
of daemons in common, adds : rcov yap ^uipcovoov rovreov xara to 
asTov, cog ei^rojxgy, rsTayfxevoov, oi /asv TTpcoria-roi fleio* ^oupcoveg eari, 
X. T. X. But after •7igoori<yroi the Harl. MS. adds x«t axpOTccToi, 
and Cousin also, p. has this addition ; though it docs not 

appear to ha\c been found in au) of the MSS. consulted by 
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Creuzer. Again, Creuzer p. 74. and Cousin p. 201. ovreo yet§ 
xui 0 6v IloKtreta Scuxpurri^ exothitrs rovs ev /3e- 

fiiMxorcts xoci e$ u^etyw ^rj^ty |M»gT«<rT«yT«5 TOTTOV ayiWTSgOV. lilll 

for ftfTatTTavTaj the Harl. MS. has xstTcarravTCcg, and for to-ttov 
ayiwrepovy roTrovg otyioorepov;* And ibe latter appears to have been 
the reading which Ficiniis found in his MS. ; for his version of this 
passage is : Hac arbitror ratioiie Socratetn in Republica da?mo- 
lias animos appellasse qui vitam bene transegerint et in ineliorem 
translati sint sortein augustiora jnm colant.^’ Instead of 
rov epuyra rov Seiov, and TrpotyfjLucriv oivopiov in p. 80. of Creuzer, 
and p. 211. of Cousin, the llarl. JSIS. has rov 8at/xova rov 
05ioy, and vrgoLyfAottnv atveodev, but erroneously. In p, 82. of Creuzer, 
Proclus, speaking of the different powers possessed by different 
deenions, says : Meifovcc^ Ss eri XsXTeov, on tccv Sai/xovcov oi pav 
xctScxgTixvjv e\u^ov SuvapLiv xai aypavrov, oi yevy>}TOc>jy, oi Se Syj- 
fjLiovpytxfiv X. T. X. But the Harl. MS. after o* Bs yswyjrtxyjv 
adds 01 Be Tshecnovpyov ; and this addition is also in Cousin p. 215., 
but does not appear to have been in the MSS. of Creuzer. 
It is however very properly inserted ; for the telesiurgic power 
of da^nlons is often celebrated by Proclus and other riatonists, 
and Ficinus also appears to have found these words in his MS.; 
for his version of this passage is : PraBlercadaemoniim alii purga- 
toriain et incontaminubilem possident potestatem, alii vero geni- 
triceni, ^Vii perjecloriam, Creuzrer p. 85. skuvyi Ss ocxpai^yri; 
TTpovTragp^ei xoli Bpaa-rrigiog vrpo twv Trap* ripiv davpa^^opevoov. But the 
Plarl. MS. and also Cousin p, 219- have very properly Swa- 
fjb€U)v after Qavfxat^oiJLeywv. In p. 87. of Creuzer, and p. 223. of 
Cousin, for ttco^ ts ovp^ opwpiev on ttoKKol xai twv to*^ yupotriv rjp.wv 
e$ yvMcrtv aSvvarwv tjfjnv eertv evyycotrTa; Ihe llarl. MS. has 

TTOOJ 6g OV^ OpfiOpLEV OTI TTOhXu XUl ^eipOmV rjpLMV X. T. A. 

And inimediately after in Creuzer for x«9* oKov in the sen- 
tence Tijv yap rcov xa$* oXov ra psv uXoyu ytvwcrxnv ou 

rifLeis Ss cryvaigeiv BuvapeSa, the Harl. MS. and also 
Cousin have very properly xaSoAoa. For irrational animals have 
no knowledge of unitersals, but w^e have. 

Again, in p. 91-of Creuzer, and p. 228. of .Cousin, the 
Harl. MS. has uiroXa^Biv instead of anoXarjuv in the following 
passage : x«i wirTreg vjKiog a$iT](ri to ov Sicopiorjxevco^, ceAAa Tracri 
TQig dwapevotg uttoXuvsiv, psTs^eiv Ss o ivvapevo$. In p. 93. of 
Creuzer in tlie following passage, 8»« 8« n^v row -xpovooupLivov 
ipva-tv evpbSTa^oXoy overuv apL<fi^oXta$ evBsixrixov^ the Harl. MS. 
and also Cousin p. 231. have rightly cj-tiv after aiJt.<pi^ohtas- In 
the following passage in p. 100. of Creuzer, and p. 241. of 
Cousin, viz. ^AAa ti, 4 ai>j 5 av, o Swxgotrris ei$ STratvov xaSirjtn too 
vsavi<rKou, the llarl. ]NIS. has Ha9tarTf]<nv for xafltijTi. In p. 103. 
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of Creuzer in the following passage, npo(j-Ti^ri<rt yap ou’^g; rx 
uvayxotioc Tcov apeTMv xai roc eTrofJLsvoc t«iv yjyovjxsvcov, for 7rfJOtrTi3>]cri, 
Nvliicii is also llie reading of the llatl. MS., it is retjuisite to 
substitute 7rpoTiS)j<r<, as in the text of Cousin p. 245. For I^ro- 
clus is speaking of the absurdity of him who fancies that his 
proper good originates from the bod}, and not from the soul, 
and very justly observes that such a one prefers the necessaries 
[of the auimai life] to virtue, and tilings that rank as consequent 
to those that have a precedency and a leading order. Again in 
p. 104. of Creuzer, and p. 246. of Cousin, Prochis speaking of 
the TO uvTapxe$j or that which is sulficient to itself, observes, on ro 
oLurapxeg TrpcoTouc ev avroi^ sfTTi rag Osotg' otytxSoi yoLp eiaiv oi taoi, xoa 
UYctSoTYiTOg V7regou(not, xat TrXijgco/jtaTa rwv ovrcA>v octtcuvtmv. So like- 
wise the llarl. MS. liut for ayafloT>}T 05 it is necessary to read 
otyafloTryTgg : for the Gods are every where celebrated by Pro- 
clus as otymiorriTeg UTrspouo-ioi ; because, according to the Platonic 
theology, every effect is secondarily what its cause primarily. 
Hence as the first God is ruyetiov, the good, all the other Gods 
are ocyaiorr^reg, goodnesses ; conformably to which Simplicius in 
Epictet. calls the supreme principle of all things ayaSorij^ aya- 
floDjTOJV. Ficinus also in his version of this part evidently found 
in his MS. ayccdoTYjrsg, For his translation is, Ipsa per sc 
siifficientia primuin est penes Deos. Boni namque sunt Hii, atquc 
superessentia/es bonitates quiedani, et entium omnium plenitudi- 
ncs.’’ With respeetto the w^ord 7 rX>jg«;/A«, w hich is so frcqucnllycm- 
ployed by Proclus in his Theology of Plato and oilier w orks, and 
is used by other l^latonists, it accurately signifies a whole which 
gives completion to the universality of things. In p. 107. of 
Creuzer, and p. 250. of Cousin, in the following passage ; ti yap 
aWo Zia Trig TrpotrSrixrig evSsixvurai ravTvic, h or* Ois* jxsv, ou f^evroi 
ravru avrwg ; so also the Harl. AIS. But ior outco^ here, 
it is necessary to read ovrwg. For Proclus had just before in- 
formed us, that the word oisi employed by Socrates in his con- 
ference w'ith Alcibiades, is a suilicieiit indication of false opi- 
nion. Hence he adds: what else is indicated by this addi- 
tion than that Alcibiades opined indeed that he pos- 

sessed these things, [i. c. the greatest beauty and power,] but 
that he did not possess them in reality ?*' In p. 120. I. 20. of 
Creuzer, for sTrijxsAoujxgvij, the Harl. MS. has 69riTgA0U|xffv>j, which 
1 prefer; and this js also the leading of Cousin p. 270. In p. 
123. of Creuzer, and p. 274. of Cousin, Proclus speaking of 
the particij)alion of intelligible essences observes, Kco\vsi yap 
em rovToiV (i. e. tojv voijtcov) tijv psrahcriv [J^ovri ri rm e7riS5;)^o/j(.£va;v 
av 67 rJT>j£giOT) 3 ;, ra ye yiTaSaxTovra ccsi SiSwcri xai iravrax^o eanv 
ojtAOiwf. But for T« ye ftsraScoorovTa in this passage, the Harl. MS. 
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has T« yevijTflt ^oo<rovTu. The former, however, appears to me 
to be the true reading* Instead of reXiiov /xevov in p. 12Q. l.£l« 
of Creuzer, the Harl. MS. has reXfiou/mevov, which is the true 
reading, and is conjectured to be so by Creuzer. For he says 
in his notes, Mendum esse suspicor in hac periodo* An leg. 
rtKuotj^tvov V* And Cousin has in his text (p. 284.) TfXeou/xsyov. 

Jii the words Ovreo toivuv xat o Sooxgaryjs xotru rov rov fleiou 
?ijXoy X. T. X. p. 131. of Creuzer, and p. 286. of Cousin, the 
Harl. MS. for rov rou 6tiov ^i^Xov has rov Onov ^)}Xov, which is 
doubtless the true reading, in p. 133. of Creuzer, and p. 288. of 
Cousin, in the following passage, Jiori Ss o Xctixpctrtjg toX/aol tyjv 
tavTov hetvotav fga^eiv, xotreKTiv ei; uwoSse(rTepay tvipyuav evSov 
auTcp juLsvouarfic, the Harl. MS, for roXfjix ti}v tauTou Siavoitf v <ppa^ny 
has ToXfia nfjv eavrou havoiav .^pa^u : but this is doubtless errone- 
ous. In the following passage in the same page of Creuzer, viz. 
aXX* ojjLMg xareKriy o Soaxparf^g tv* HpoixXyig AiSov rov tgeo- 

fxevov eevayp xai Treio’f} Tf)g puev aTroo'Tijo'ai stti 6* rr^y 

yoegay xut Seiuy avaS^a/xeiv, i/jg xai saurov yyuxrtron^ xoli to detov 
oXov r^ij^rijjttsvov roiv ovreov airoLvrtoy, xai otiriov aurw yrpovnotg^ov, the 
Harl.MS.has very properly t^jjpijfiivoy, forf0)jgTi}jM.evoy,and so like- 
wise has Cousin p. 289. For nothing is more frequently asserted 
by Proclus, than that divinity is exempt from all beings. But if 
f£i)^Ti}fievov is retained, Proclus will be made to say, that divinity 
is suspended from all beings, than which nothing can be more 
absurd. I very much wonder, therefore, that the learned 
Creuzer should say in a note on this passage, Cod. E. habet 
ffppijjxfvov pro Perperam.'' P. 13o. of Creuzer, 

Xgyofiey, oti ftfvouo’oii jxev at yj/u^at napa rotg avTOig voepevg evepyoucri. 
But for TOtg avTOig the Harl. MS. has righUly roig Seoig^ and so 
likewise has , Cousin p. 29^- In p. 136. of Creuzer, and p. 
293 . of Cousin, Proclus says, Kai 0 Xoyog eerrty 0 £ia/3aXXcoy evt 
youy ais oXt<r6ii<rea)g xat ^ayratrtag ; and this is also the reading 
of the Harl. MS. But for axr’ oXicrflijo-ecu^, 1 conceive it neces- 
sary to read a'jr at^dy^crewg, in the same page, Proclus observes 
that souls in the present life pursue the images of the paradigms 
which they formerly surveyed in the intelligible w^rld. Hence 
he says, ^XXai /AtCv ovw rcav ^^ywy aXXotg et<nv otxstut 6iap,a(rr 
ho XM at prsv aXXotg, at Ss aXXotg itiwXotg gmtTpgyoMCty* co yag titov, 
§xtt ra fiSeoXa xat rag axtag (PiXo^govowrat, 'This is also the 
reading of the Harl. MS. But Cousin p. 293. for cp yag thoy has 
very propeily coy yap iSov. And this reading is confirmed by Fici- 
nu$’ version of this passage, wiiich is, ** Aliae namque animaD aliis 
sunt accommodate spectaculis, ideo alias aliis iinaginibus incum- 
bunt; eorum enim (fua illic inspexerantf sirnililudines amant** 
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Again, In the following passage in p. 146. of Creuzer, and p. 
305. of Cousin, AeiKVVToci fj^ev evdus ex tovtcov, OTrotrov rjv to 
Q oy rov Ts A\xi/3iaeSou xoa rov 6ciou XcfjxpuTovc sinsp o jxcv sistTo tou 
yyoDVOLi Trap* avrov, riva eAviSa UTroi^svet twv aWcuv a 7 ro^=uyo- 

rcoy spatTTWv, But the Harl. MS. instead of airo^euyorcoy has 
u7Co<pevyoyTooy, Creuzer proposes to read otfroTrsipsuyoTwy, and 
Cousin hnH uTTO^suyovToov, ^l^he llarleian, liow ever, appeals to 
me to be the tine reading; as doubtless the lovers of AleibiaiKs 
did not upeufij, but secret/j/, forsake iiiin. In the following 
passage also in p. 149 . of Creuzer, and p. 310. of Cousin, viz. 
Exei yocp xett o psyu; YiysfjLoov Zeuc dtaxoa-picvv Travru xoci STnpeXov- 
psvocy 00 $ ^YltTiv 0 ev <l>ctidpop SwxpotTYi^y the IJail. MS. after ttcotu 
adds 6 v xocTficp toh$ iuvotfjLBtri, w^ich addition appears to be 
requisite. In p. 150. of Creuzer,!. II. and p. 312. of Cousin, 
1. 12 . for 01 $=ovpyoi,tbe Harl. MS. has oi SroXoyoi. And sliortW 
after, to the words in Creuzer, Kotf yap to SiotTropSfiioy oyo/xa to tv 
uTretpotg xoafiois evSfotxrxov Totat/Trjy the Harl. MS. after 

e\ci^e very properly adds Swi/a/xiv, which is evidently wanting to 
the completion of the sentence, and is also in the text of Con- 
sin. Again, in the following passage in p. 152. of Creuzvr, top 
fASV yag nuiSsvovTei Trpoerv^xet tu; toov ^aiSsvopsvcoy fTririjSsiOTijTa^ 
axpifioov Siuyivoocrxsiy, the Harl. MS. has rightly axpi^oog instead of 
oLxgi^'Mv^ and so likewise has the text of Cousin p. 314. Again, 
in p. 153. of Creuzer, and p. 3l6. of Cousin, Broclus speaking 
of what is requisite to be done by him who is properly in- 
structed says, Tov ds 'nrctidsvof/i.svov bccutov eTnStSoveti irpotrr^xsi too 
T cuihuQVTi, xoLi r}psfLx TregtotystrSai irpog to ct\riiB$ tmv eiScoAcov a^icr- 

TOLfJuBVOV, XUi aTTO TOV XOtTOtySiOU (TTOjAaiOU TTOOg TO <^00g XOLi TIJV OPTUOg 

oucTiOLy avaTgivofxevov * 7 ravra;^ou ufji.iyoug ngog to rvavnov xou 

aipiBvra fjisy to p^sgiTToy xoti eiSooXixov, tov 8 e xafl’ 0 A 04 xai ajxegio-TOv 
TeXBoog opeyopisvoy. This is also the reading of the Harl. MS. ex- 
cept that it has rightly xaiokov for xaS’oAov, as likewise the text 
of Cousin, who in a note after the words irpog to svoevnov savs, 

Hie nonnulla deesse videntiir.” To me also it appears that 
something is wanting in this passage, yet ftot after eyavriov ; but 1 
conceive tluy: after ^ravToe^^ov, the words xa* e7ri tijc (pwo-eo;; ought 
to be inserted. So that the whole passage* will be in English : 

But it is requisite that he who is instructed sliould deliver 
himself to his preceptor, and in a gradual circuitous course be 
led to the truth, se|Uirating himself from images, and every where 
extending from the subterranean cavern, to the light, and truly- 
existing being, and to a nature unmingled with its contrary ; 
dismissing also that which is partible and pertaining to an image, 
but perfectly aspiiing after that which is universal and impaili- 
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ble.” In this passage also what Proclus says about being led 
to the light from the subterranean cave is derived from the 7 th 
book of Plato’s Republic. 


ACCOUNT OF BARON NIFBUIIUS 
DISCOVERIES 

In THE Vatican, at Rome. 


Having in No. 46. given' a detailed account of AJ. Angelo 
AIajo’.s discoveries in ancient Literature, we cannot do 
better than present to our readers the labors of AI. Niebuhr 
in the same Held. AVe have taken the following from the 
Literary Gazette, as containing the most detailed particu- 
lars we could collect : 

Among the MSS. which made a p,art of the famous Pa- 
latine Library, given by the Duke of Bavaria to Gregory 
15th, after the taking of Heidelberg, and united with that 
of the V atiean, there was one which for a long time was 
supposed, from its appearance, to-contain only some books 
of the Old Testament. Jos. Blancbini made it know n in 
this point of view. But in 177Q, Paul Bruns and V. M. 
Giovenazzi discovered, under the MS. of the Sacred Books, 
other writing more ancient, from which they extracted a 
fragment of the !)lst book of Livy, and they acknowledged 
that they had been able to read only a part of the writing, 
because itha'd been injured by wa.shing and by time. This 
discovery gave great celebrity to Ihc Palatine MS., and it 
had long been wi.shcd that some chemical process could be 
employed to revive the faded lines.' On the application of 
Baron Niebuhr, the Pontilical government permitted a trial 
to be made. M. Niebuhr has published a very curious 
work, containing the result of this trial, of which the fol- 
lowing i.s an analysis.* — 

M. N. gives a most detailed and perspicuous dcscrip- 

" " .. — M l , 

* ])c Brosse’s Mist, de la Kep. llomaine par Sallu^te T. i. p. S7&, note. 

,* M. Tullii Ciceronis Oratiuniim pro M. Fontcio et pro C. llabirio 
fragmenta, T. Livii lib. XC’I. fragmentum plenius ct cmciidatius, L. 
Senec» fra^mciila, ex meinbranis 'BiblicUiccic Vaticana', edita a B. C. 
Niebj^io, C. F. Honne, 1820, in 8vo. 
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tion of the MS He points out the primitive form of the 
leaves which compose it, their condition and their quality, 
as well as the manner in which they were folded when the 
volume was put together in its present form. From these 
circumstances he deduces, with much sagacity, the history 
of the volume ; and after some remarks on the ditficulty of 
fixing the age of MSS., he shows that the version of St. 
Jerome, which covers the ancient writing, must have been 
written in the 9th century on leaves of vellum, taken from 
several MSS. of a more ancient date, the character of which 
it was attempted to elface. 2. That in the sequel the book 
was much injured by the damp, which destroyed a part of 
it. 3. That towards the llth century an attempt was 
made to repair Uie damage, by adding sheets of coar.se vel- 
lum, written in characters analogous to those of that time. 

The fir.st fragments, rendered legible by the application 
of hydrosulphate oPpota.sh, belong to two works of Seneca, 
(ill then entirely unknown. They contain the commence- 
mont of the book “ De Vila Patris," and three fragments 
of a treatise without title, but the .subject of which seems 
to have been friendship. M. Niebuhr judges the writing 
to be of the beginning of the 6th century ; and it is remark- 
able that Gaetano Migliore, in his edition of the fragment 
of Livy taken from the same MS., gives some parts of 
tliese writings of Seneca as being by Ciccio. 

I’wo leaves placed between those of Seneca, contain one 
hundred and sixty-two verses of Lucan, belonging to the 
6th and 7th books of the I’harsalia. This may be con* 
sidered, in M. Nielmhr’s opinion, as the most ancient MS. 
of this poem, but not as one of the best. 

In the third place, there are some lines of a Latin work 
on Mythology, and 31. Niebuhr thinks they belong to the 
rallies of llygiims, in their original state. It is known 
that this collection has come down to us very much im- 
paired. • 

Two other pages, written in Greek, contain medicinal re- 
ceipts. M. Niebuhr thinks he can recognise in them the 
Indian or Arabic figures which we now u.sc ; and he pointed 
them out to Professor Playfair, who was then at Rome. 
At the .same time tjiat we quote authorities of such high 
respectability, it must be added that M. Mai, who has 
since examined the same 3IS., has not been able to recog- 
nise in it thc.se figures.* 

We shall say nothing of some pages, the writing in which 
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is so much injured, that there is no hope of making sense 
of it, but shall pass to the leaves containing the fragment of 
the 91st book of Livy, The beauty of the vellum and of 
the writing proves the great antiquity of the MS. of which 
they once made a part ; and the breadth of the margin au- 
thorises us to believe that the Romans set as high a value 
on this species of luxury as modern Bibliomaniacs. M, 
Niebuhr declines ilxing the age of the writing. He thinks 
that Paleography is an uncertain science, when it is not 
aided by historical data ; and he shows that the same kind 
of writing was employed from the second century of the 
Christian era till the time of Charlemagne. He thinks, 
however, that the MS. of Livy was written before the fall 
of the Roman Empire in the West. I have already said, 
that the discovery of this fragment excited great attention 
half a century ago. Bruns published it at Hamburg, and 
Cancellieri, after Giovenazzi, at Rome.' each of these edi- 
tions became the source of several others, and of various 
translation.s. Some critics have combined in their editions 
and translations the two original reviows. 

M. Niebuhr remarks, that the differences which exist 
between the editions of Giovenazzi and Bruns cannot fail to 
excite much surprise. The latter is the more complete ; and 
the cause of the diversity is, that the friendship betw’een 
these two literati having been a little impaired, Bruns kept 
secret the result of his later labors on the Vatican Manu- 
script. 

The chemical means employed by Baron Niebuhr, and 
the extreme attention with which he has examined the MS., 
have enabled him to read two columns, which had almost 
wholly escaped the preceding editors ; and, thanks to his 
care, the MS. of Livy has only very small breaks, which 
it has been easy to fill up. 

Other leaves of this very singular volume contain frag- 
ments of the Orations of Cicero for Fonteius, for C. Ra- 
birius, and for Sex. Roscius. They belonged to a MS. of 
a large size, and were folded, when they were taken to 
write on them the books of the Old Testament. In the time 
of Dante, the name of Cicero was celebrated ; though, as 
M. Niebuhr observes, only a small part of his works w as 
known. The prodigious activity which the Literati of the 
15th century exerted in seeking for MSS. soon increased the 
number. Ghcrardo r.<andrinni, bishop of Lodi, disco%’ered 
.several of Cicero's works on Rhetoric, and among the nu- 
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incrous authors whom Poggio delivered from their prhon,' 
both in France and Germany, the Roman Orator held 
tlic first rank by several of his harangues, with which the 
moderns were then for the first time made acquainted/ 
Of all the Orations of Cicero, that for Fontcius was llie 
last discovered: it was found in a AIS. which is still in the 
Archives of St. Peter’s, but, from a remarkable ignorance, 
the copyist has intercalated a parl.of the Oration for Flaccus, 
and this mistake, while it has dejirived us of a portion of 
one oration, has furnished the means to diminish Ihg hiatus 
of another. The fragnunits of the Oration for Fonteius, dis- 
covered in the Palatine AIS., were wholly unknown, and 
the Editor has placed at the head of them a learned preface, 
in which he inquires into the olficcs which Cicero’s client 
filled, and the epochs at which he exercised the functions 
of them. 

The fragments of the discourse for C. Rabirius are only 
partly new : the ancient MS. having been folded to form 
the present, the vellum has been cut, so that part of the 
lines has been taken off, and great skill w as required to 
supply this loss. In the introduction M. Niebuhr brings 
forward two new ideas : — 1st. lie thinks that in the ancient 
MSS. the Orations of Cicero, which have not a collective 
title, were arranged in alphabetical order, according to the 
names of those in whose favor they were composed. 2dly. 
M, Niebulir thinks it has been erroneously supposed, that 
the accusation, against which Cicero defended Rabirius, 
was that of treason, (perduellio,) whereas, in his opinion, it 
was a secondary, less serious accusation, renewed by La- 
bienus, after the augur Aletcllus bad hindered the voting of 
the people; Thus, while he acknowledges the’antiquity of 


‘ Poggii Orat; in &inere Nic. Nicol. p. 275 Oper. edit. Basil. 1538, e 
Germavorum G allarunugue ergashilis, 

^ M. Niebuhr EUentiuns, as a thing wliicli is luiind only in the papers 
of Jerome Lagegn^^ipi', a Note which is at the enc^of a MS. at Florence, 
and which certihbSy 'that the Oration pro Caccina was discovered by 
Poggio Lingonum Syhkj meaning in the Abbey of Cliiny in Burgundy. 
It IS to be observed, Kowever, that not only docs Poggio speak in his 
letters of the Orations of Cicero, which he found there, (Oratio)ies Tulli 

qtim detuli cx monadterio ClumacensiJ but that these discoveries, and 

expressly that of the Oration for Copcina, are related from the Florence 
MSS. in many works on Literary llistor 3 ;. (V. Laur. Mehus. prfcfat. ad 
Vir. Ambros. Camald. p. XX'XV. — Bendini Cal. Cod. lat. Bib). Laurent. 
T. ii. p. 311.— Shepherd’s Life of Poggio.) 

VOL. XXV. (7. Jl. NO. XLIX. K 
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the title. Pro C. Rabirio Perdttellioiiis rco, he thinks it should 
be changed into Pro ('. Robirio ad Quirites. 1 merely men- 
tion this opinion, without entering into an examination of 
its correctness, which docs not seem to be demonstrated. 
Tlie new fragment is the conclusion of the Oration for Ra- 
birius, a defence which the Orator was obliged to tinish in 
half an hour, and which he terminated by the following dig- 
nified expressions : Dixi cd id tempus quod mihi a Tribuno 
plebis prrestitvtum est : a vobis peto quasoque ut banc meam de~ 
fensionempro amici pericuhjidelem, pro reipublicec salutem con- 
sularem pntelis. There is still a hiatus between what wo 
already possessed, and what M. Niebuhr has discovered. 
The fragments of the Orc^tion for Sex. Roscius adding no- 
thing to what we already knew, they have merely furnished 
some various readings which may bo of use. 

Lastly, this MS., a singular union of so many illustrious 
remains, contains forty-four pages of the Noctes Atticm of 
Aulns Gellius, which seem to merit but little attention, and 
which the work bcf<>rc us barely mentions. 

Such are the results of M. Niebuhr’s labor. His work 
is very properly divided into two parts ; the first contains 
the description of the Palatine MS., the second is composed 
of the fragments of Cicero, Livy, Seneca, and Hyginus. 
Each of these is preceded by an introduction, and accom- 
panied with critical and grammatical notes. 

M. Angelo Mai has published some remarks on the frag- 
ments of Seneca : he frequently dillcrs from the opinion of 
M. Niebuhr ; but his criticism is always within the bounds 
of politeness, and has no object but tire interest of learn- 
ing. 

This cannot be said of a letter dated Verona, but without 
the author’s name, which has been inserted in the Bib- 
liotheca Italiana. It is written in a manner very well cal- 
culated to disturb the harmony which ought to prevail 
among the learncd,.and which is so useful to the success of 
their studies. The anonymous author attacks all M. Nie- 
buhr’s writings ; but he cxprcs.scs himself with particular 
want of decorum with respect to a part of the preliminary 
discourse to the fragments of Cicero. In this part of his 
work, M. Niebuhr, to answer to the dopbts expressed by 
M. H<*inrich, endeavours to prove, that a change should be 
made in the arrangement of the fragments of the Oration for 
Scaurus, discovered some years ago by M. Mai. By a .sin- 
gular chance, M. Peyron has found at ^rin a MS. from the 
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monastcryofBobbio, which contains the same iVaf^nicnts bid- 
den under a work of Saint Aiignstinc’s, and nhich confirms 
the corrections proposed by M. Niebuhr. M. Peyroa coru- 
municated his discovery to the Academy of Turin, on the 
t>th of April, 1820. The Piedmontese Ga'i5(Hte spoke of it 
two days afterwards. M. Niebuhr’s work was not publi.shcd 
till June, and the anonymous writer from Verona ad- 
duces these dates to accuse M. Niebuhr of having endea- 
voured to appropriate to himself the discovery made at 
Turin, and of having antedated his preface. * 

A man of letters like M. Niebuhr, who is known to be 
devoted to truth as the sole object of all his researches, 
might have despised such accusations. Full justice would 
have been done him. lie has, however, thought lit to reply, 
by a letter lo the I’ditor of the Bibliotheca Italiana, which 
was first ptddished at Rome in French, 1st of December, 
1820. In this letU*V, Al. Niebuhr proves to demonstration, 
that his opinion of the order in wliich the iVagmcnts of the 
Oration for Scaurus .should be aiTanged was formed as far 
back as 1815, and that he annonncerl it at that time. In a 
Al emoir read in the nerlin Academy : that the AIS. of the 
work publi.shcd by Al. Niebuhr w'as delivered on the 25lh 
of February, 18*20, to the Alaster of the Sacred Palace, and 
that the .sheet which contains his opinion on the fragments 
of Cicero was comjmsed in the printing-office of Do Ro- 
manis before the 18th of March. Al. Alai himself, who has 
had some literary altercation with M. Niebuhr on the frag- 
ments of Cicero and Fronlo, has been eager to recognise 
the justice of his claims. 

The space to which this article has already extended 
docs not allow of farther details respecting Al. Niebuhr’s 
letter, but it must be regretted that the learned sometimes 
sulTcr themselves to be led into discussions, which, far 
from being advantageous to letters, consume much valua- 
ble time, and lessen that serenity of ifiind which .should 
be one of the^ recompenses of literary labors. It cannot 
be denied that the investigation of the remains of antiquity 
is extremely useful and interesting. The fragments pul>- 
lished by Al. Niebuhr arc considerable of themselves, by 
their extent, and by the authors to whom they belong. 
They are instructive in many respects ; they indicate new 
historical characters ; they throw* light on a laiv but little 
known, and on the mariner in which the accounts of the 
administration were kept among the Romans. They men- 
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tion some works which no longer exist ; and lastly, tliey 
are not without use for the topography of Aoihe. We 
should therefore rejoice at the discovery of the smallest 
remains of ancient authors, and encourage the publication 
of them. In general, their value cannot be estimated at 
the moment of their appearance. The fragment, which 
seems at first to be insignificant, may, in the scqxiel, clear 
up some important ponit of Philology, Grammar, or Anti- 
quity. The Vatican Library, where the discoveries of 
whicli we have spoken were made, offers a vast field for 
research : the ardor of the Librarians and the Literati who 
arc engaged in it assures us that their researches will be 
productive : an enlightened Govemment favors them, and 
this immense repository, now become accessible, can no 
more be compared, as it was by Lucas Ilolsteirius, with 
the gardens of the Hesperides. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 
On the Appendixes to Burkhaudt’s Travels in Nubia. 

HEN we consider the high price of this valuable and intor- 
estingwork, produced by the constant introduction in almost 
every page of the Arabic character, w’e cannot but regret, that 
some of the sentences in this charactci; have been errone- 
ously rendered into English, by those wiio directed the publi- 
cation of it^ and as some of those translations are calcu- 
lated to impede the progress of our acquaintance with the 
Arabic language of Africa if left unexplained, we presume 
the following observations will not be altogether uninteresting 
to an enlightened public, and to those who seek to improve 
general knowledge ; particularly, when we consider the in- 
jury, which such erroneous translations arc calculated to pro- 
duce on the minds of persons learning the m odern A rabic, and 
the impediments likely to be thrown in the way of African 
discoveries by such errors. 

Appendix No. 1. page 477. 

Itinerary^from the frontiers of Bornou by Bahr cl Gbazel 
and Dar Poor to Shendy, communicated to M. Burkhardt 
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at Mckka, by a Bcdowccn Arab of the tribe of Beni 
Hassan.* 

Troui this Ilincrary, it appears tliui the immense popula- 
tion of the hhnpire of Bornoii arc for tlie most part Arabs/ 
stationary or Bedoween; the Bodoweeii tribes arc the Beni 
II assail, Abu Khedeer, together nith many others who 
live in tented habitations, called Douars ; the stationary 
arc f)ar Mandara and Dar Mekrec, with many others ; these 
live ill walled habitations, as the word Dar implies, — -The 
Bcdow cen never relinquishes his wandering for an Agricul- 
tural life ; but when a productive country presents itself to 
his occupation, he then contemplates cultivcition, builds a 
house, which is called by his nann?, as JJnr Muhamed^ Dar 
&c., i. e. the house of Aluhamed, of Aly, &c. ; his bre- 
thren, or the individuals of his tribe, follow his example and 
build other housesjicar to his, and thus a town is quickly 
built, the collected habitations still retaining the original 
name of the lirst builder; for example ^— Dckwiy was 
built by Muhnmed ben Deleimy^ the Shcick ot Shtiika, and 
Khalif or Vice Boy of Suse; in the year 1790 and in ^794 
when I was there, partaking of his munificent hospitali- 
ties, it contained 500 house^s and nearly 5000 inhabitants, 
still, how'(wer, retaining the name ol Dar Deleunijy i. e. 
tlic house of Dcleiiny ; the same may be said ol Dar Lour, 

Dar Saky[saleh it should be ond other Dars laid down 

in the maps of Africa. — The Bcdow cens keep themselves an 
uninixed race, seldom intermarrying with the located Arabs ; 
their language also is more pure ; but the located Arabs 


* An Emigration from this tribe of Arabs occupies a fine prucluctive 
country in the Empire of Marucco; the populous town ot Rabat is in this 
fertile province ; see the IMap of JMarocco in Shabeeny’s account ot liin- 
buctoo, &:c. page 55. Long. W, 5° 30 . Lat. N. 34“ 40'. 

^ It appears from this report, confronted with the Vocabulary in Lyon^s 
Travels, that the Arabs must have been lately clrtlcn out ot this Country, 
or that they liav^e lost their influence ; else how arc we to account tor the 
Bornou language having so few Arabic words in il ; Tor an explanation of 
this, see Review of Lyon’s travels, in New Edinburgh Review, No. 2. page 
300 and 367. It appears also, from the interesting narrative ol the wreck 

of the French Brig, the Sophia, on the coast of the Saha ra, rcrenlly published 

at Paris, that the Moofs are not suffered to reside in 'rmihnrtuo at this 
day, so that we may presume that tlie Negroes arc gaining strength over 
the Muhamedans at Timbiictoo, as well as in the Empire of Bornou, al- 
though the proportion of Arabic words in the Vocabulary of iheTimbuc- 
too language as noticed in the same page of the same Review, would 
hardly kad to this conclusion ! 

^ Sec the Map in Sluibceny’s account of Tinibtirtoo, &c. page 55 . 
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gradually assimilate with the surrounding inhabitants, and 
neither prosi^rvc their manners, eiistoius, nor language un- 
mixed. 

P . 478. The bearing of the Kebly or Mckka is well known ; 
an elucidation of this term is given in the Classical Jour- 
nal, No. 44. page 3;j6; vocc Akably. 

P. 481. JJurkhardt informs us, that the Mugrabcen alpha- 
bet differs in several of its letters from the Oriental, which 
lie tells us he knows from his own experience, and thinks it 
worth mentioning ; many learned writers have recently told 
us (he same, but not one of them, that T know of, has at- 
tempted to inform us, wliercin this difference consists, which 
1 shall now therefore endeavour to sliow. The difference is 

not in several letters, but in a very few; the Kaf o, which in 
Asia has two points above it, has only one in Africa; the 

Oriental Fa ci has one point over it, but in Africa this point 
is under it thus o ; the Dal •> of Africa is formed like the 
Oriental Dal, and also thus and the Dthal thus ; the 

point over the Oriental is placed thus in Africa; there 
is no other difference ; but the order of the alphabet differs 
from that of the Orientals, and is thus, beginning at the right 
hand. — 

^ .J or ^ ^ jj ior^^or^ ^ S 

The order of the Oriental alphabet may be seen in any 
Arabic Grammar, and is too well known throughout Europe 
to need repetition. 

P. 482. The King of Kordofaa who is called Mo^ellim, 
was formerly a slave of the King of Durfoor.’* — Note, Mo- 
sellim is not the name of the King of Kordofan, neither is it 
a proper name, but the Arabic word that designates a Mu- 
hainedan, and is applied to all Pagans who arc converted 
to Muhamedanifun ; this name was unqncstiopably applied 
to the King of Kordofan, to signify that he had been con- 
verted to that faith. 


Appendix No. 2. p. 484. 

P. 485. Gondjava being a town of Darfour, where the 
learned men reside and have their schools, in the vicinity 
of Kobbe. It is the same place 1 believe, (says Mr. Burk- 
hard t) which Mr. Brown calls Ilellet cl Fokara/' There 
can be no doubt of this, although Hcllet el Fokara signi- 
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fics the people or inhabitants, not the to^vn ; llellct cl Fo- 
kara, however, does not signify learned men, but priests or 
holy men, the term, learned men, is designated l}y the words 
llellet el IJ lemma. 

d85, 48(). This dye is produced from an indigenous 
plant, resembling Indigo, and which is said to be preferable 
to the Indigo of Fgypt ; l)oth are known by the same name 
of Nili/' — Note, the Indigo of Egypt, and that of Sudan arc 

o 

both called Neel, 5.V [not Nili,] and it is the true, Indigo 
plant; the Indigo of Sudan is as much superior to that 
of Egypt, as the Cuatamala Indigo is superior to tliat of 
the East Indies ; a specimen of tlip color of this Indigo may 
be seen in the Biitish Museum, in a piece of cotton cloth, 
manufactured at Timbuctoo, of a chequered pattern l)luc and 
white, intermixed with red silk; this curious manufacture 
was presented by Inc, to that national repository in 179(1; 
the blue squares are dyed with Indigo of Sudan, and the 
scarlet with Cochineal; butAvhether they propagate the Co- 
chineal in Sudan or not, I am unable to say, but I know 
that the cochineal tree abounds in lower Siise, particularly 
on the borders of Sahara; a circumstance well deserving the 
attention of Great Britain. 

487. Abu Doom*' signifies the w ell aboumVtng in 
the fanpalm tree, for Doom is the lanpalm and 

N'khul is the date tree, Eir Hadjara (which I 

should write beer llajra) signify the well of stones, or where 
stones abound. As these terms are given in Arabic with- 
out any explanation, this exposition of their •signification 
may possibly be serviceably to some future traveller in Africa ; 
as so many go there without a knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage, this circumstance alone reiuler.s the interpretation of 
consequence. 

488. “ Byr Akhoybesh” signifies the well of 

sheep, but the word is not written with the guttural k [or 
but with the pure k, thus 

I am aware, how uninteresting these observations may 
appear to the genbral reader, but their importance to Afri- 
can travellers, I presume, cannot admit of a doubt, as they 
relate to words in common use and irequeutly occurring in 
our intercourse with Northern Africa. 

** II eleit cl morabteia” signifies the popu- 
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lation of Ilolj/ ineu, not learned men, the population of learned 
men would be ll^llfit cl Uleinnia. — A village, in Arabic, is 
called Deshera. I cannot agree with the editors of Burk- 

hardt’s Travels in calling Holcit a village, for Ilelcit 
signifies a clan, a people, a population : as IleUct Mnss^r, 
the people of Egypt, HeUvt Sudan, the people of Sudan, 

I have atiirined in the Classical Journal, No. 40, page 
279, that the Arabic language is spoken or undersioed from 
the shores of Africa, in the Atlantic ocean, to the shores of 
the Red Sea, as well as throughout all countries of Northern 
Africa where any intercourse or commerce is maintained, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that this intercourse is in 
proportion to the quota of ‘Arabic words introduced into the 
several languages of Sudan.* — We are indebted to Mr. 
Burkhardt for the vocabularies of two languages of Sudan, 
viz. that of Borgo, (Wadey or Dar Saleh,) in which we find 
138 words, of which twenty-four, or nearly one-sixth, are 
Arabic. — In the vocabulary of the Bornou language, is the 
same^number of words, of wdiich only nine, or one fifteenth, 
are Arabic and, I conclude, from this circumstance, that 
there is more intercourse and commerce with the Moors 
or trading people of Africa, among the Borgo people, than 
among those of Bornou. 


Appendix No, 3. page 493. 

P. 494. The Dokhen, Djawars,^' one of these, and I 
think it is the Dokhen that is a small black seed, which tlie 
Arabs mix with bread ; it is a febrifuge. The Lubia is the 
french bcan,^not the kidney bean, as Mr. Burkhardt sup- 
poses. The kidney bean is called Elffile. 

P. 496. They make the ceilings of their sitting rooms 

of the wood of the Sant,"" this is probably the Arar 

which is a heavy, clt)se and incorruptible wood, used for tlie 
interior of houses, resembling the cedar in smell. When I 
opened the port of Santa Cruz to European’ commerce, 
having occasion to pull down some of the rooms of my 
house, I found the beams perfectly sound and free from the 
worm, although they had'been up fifty years ; some of those 
Arar beams were ten inches square, and twenty feet long. 


* See an Elucidation of this Hypothesis in the lleview of Lyon's Tra- 
vels, in the New Rdirihurgh Review, No. 2. paj;c367. 

A difl’ereut report on this subject is given in the Review of Lyon's 
Trails in New Eefiuburgh Review No. 2. page SQ7. 
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P. 498. ‘‘The Green Nile carries down the wood Sant, 
the JJekuni, and Kona,’" The Bekuin is not the logwood as 
Burkhardt imagined, but the Brazil ivoml ; it is an article iu 
great estimation in Africa for dying red, it is imported into 

West Barbary from Lisbon, and it is called B’kum, 

but the logwood is called Awed el Khal. 

o()2. “ To the South of them arc forests and deserts inha- 
bited by wild creatures like demons approaching to the 
figure of man, whom a horseman cannot overtake/^ Note, 
the inhabitants of the Desert of Barka have been reported 
to me to be a diminutive, wild, and savage race, more swdft 
than a horse, but the swift-footed race here alluded to ap- 
pear to border on Abysinia. 

608. “ Representations were made to the Emir of the 
true believers, Djafar el Motewakel AT Allah, upon which 
the latter ordered Muhamed el Komy to attack them 
query, which is the latter, for by this phraseology tlierc 
appears to be two, but this is incorrect, for there is but one, 
and that is the EmirDjafar: El Motewakel Al’AHah is 
only a character assumed by the Emir, and signilies that he 
rests on the support of God only. This is a common addition 
to signatures among IMuselmeri, and is not unlike the mottos 
attached to the arms of our nobility, with this exception, 
viz., that these mottos or sentences affixed to tlie name or 
signature of the writer, invariably relate to God or to the 
trust the writer places in Allah. 

512. “ Omar Ibn Sharhabyt wrote this, in the month of 
Ramadan, in the year 31 The Annotator here tells us that 
there is a chasm in all the manuscripts, but tlfis appears to 
be a mistake, for there is,not any chasm whatever. When 
Europeans write, do they not dale their writings simply 
with the day, month, and year? thus, 1st Jan. or Feb. 1822. 
We do not write Jan., Anno Domin^1822, neilher do Ihe 
Muhamedans write in their ordinary documents, year of 
TiiK llEJiiA 1222, but simply the year 1222, thus, ^t l222 ^^ 

519. In the month of Mnharam of the year 815, the 
Arabs, Howara proceeded to Assouan and attacked the 
Beni Kenz, and. obliged them to fly.” It is correctly 
asserted in the note, that the Howara have their origin from 
a Mugrabecn tribe. I have travelled over all their country, 
which is a very fine and productive district, situated between 
Santa Cruz and Terodant, about 30 miles from E. to W. 
and about 20 from N. to S., between that branch of tho 
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Atlas mountains, which runs E. and W* from the confines 
of Draha to Cape de Geer, and the river Suse, for which 
see the map, pas^c 55 in Shabceny’s account of Tinibuctoo, 
&c., Lat. N. 29° 40'. Longit. \V. 9°. They are celebrated 
for warlike achievements and excel in horsemanship, they 
have a superior breed of horses and speak a purer dialect 
of the Arabic, than is generally spoken in the empire of 
Marocco. The personal charms of their women arc pro- 
verbial as well as the elegance of their persons ; they are 
rich in flocks, and lead a patriarchal life, tliey hold it dis- 
honorable to intermarry with their neighbours, who arc 
Shelluhs, they arc honorable towards each other, which 
quality they express by the term temnm^ but treacherous to 
strangers, and proud of the purity of their race. 

Notes to the Appendixes to 13urkhardt's Travels in Nubia. 

O) I doubt if the Mokel is not the Nokul, the latter 
being the Arabic name for the datc-lree wbich produces 
fruit, as Douin is the name for the unproductive date-tree, 
the fan-palm and other varieties. 

(15) The Annotator says the Arabic reads 

• ' * ** jiUike OdiJ, 

and another copy bus which would mean, I have 

seen myself on several of them very curious signs of xvork- 
matiship.” Hut this, if it can be called a translation, is cer- 
tainly a very latitudinal one, for there is no authority for very 
curious sign^ of workmanship: tlie words are “ Wa ’Ikud 
rait ala hadha alamat Arbiat,” which literally means, and 
also 1 saw on some ( of them) ulrabic signs or characters, if the 

two latter words alamat grarbiat, he chosen, it 

would make the meaning, signs or characters of the West, hut 
are we authorised to'’supposc that timber flowing down the 
Nile should have cpmc from the West (or WestQrn Africa ?) 

(22) “The Bekum is a dye wood, that comes to Cairo by 
the way of the Red Sea from India. I believe it to be the 

Logwood.” This is evidently an error. .The Beknm 
is an article of trade, it is the Brazil wood as before* ob- 
served, wbich is .shipped from Lisbon, (after being there 
landed from Brazil) for the ports of Western Africa, from 
whence it is carried across the desert to Sudan for its fine red 
dye. Egypt indeed, may receive it from the East Indies 
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(from Goa), from whence there is a constant trade with 
Brazil. 

(23) The Kena may be the wood of ^vhich the 

shafts of lances are made, l)iit 1 apprcliend it is also the 
w'ood of the Peruvian bark tree, as this name designates it to 
be. 

(48) “ I do not know what is meant by llic Jlabciyh foul. 
In Egypt a species of fowl is distinguished by the name of 

Bedja fowl,” but ^^>11 is djaja elbhar, which literally 

signific.s any sea-bird or fowl. 

(53) The Ji rst Arabic sentence in this note is 

^ iSiXc ^ 

which trull/ signiii(‘s in a strong set of selected men,” but 
the latter scntcn<;e is properly translated. 

(56) The Arabic work here spoken of, as co nsisting of 

20 or 30 volumes, is called Aklnar Azznian, i. e. 

Intelligence concerning the past, or more properly of micicnt 
or remote times. 

Note, page 533. Tlic land was assessed, not by the Fcd- 
dan or Acre; this is incorrect, for feddan does not imply or 
designate an acre or any other given measure or quantity of 
space, but it signifies a licld, and may consist of one or mure 
acres as a field doth. 

(82) The word garnata, in page 536, means Grenada. 

Page 537. The river called Bah’r el Ahmar or the Reil 
River is, I apprehend, another name for tlie Saklcia cl Ahrna^ 
ra or the Red Stream, it is also called lil Bahar Sahara or 
as Adams calls it JMar Zarah; this stream was considered by 
the last Emperor of Marocco to be the Southern confines of 
bis dominions. The said Emperor Yezzed used to call it 
his Red River, Wadi Ahmar, as well Rs Sukkia cl Ahmara. 

Page 537. It is rather extraordinary, that Burkliardt, who 
was a man of liberal principles, should so far attach himself 
to the errors of his European predecessors, as to call Fas, 
Faz, when the celebrated Mugrabeen author, whose Avorks 
he so favorably quotes, Muhamed ben Abdallah El Waty, 
commonly called Ben Batouta, invariably calls it in his ce- 
lebrated work. Fas, cr-li. In all ttie abridgments of this 
work that I have seen, it is also written Fas ; some light 
may be liad on this subject by referring to the abridgment 
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of this work at the ITnivcrsity of Cambridge, and also by 
referring to the copy of this work at the University of Halle, 
which was presented to that University, I think, by l)r. 
Seitzen, who sent a copy to Vienna: whether either of these 
be the original work or only an abridgment like that at Cam- 
bridge, I am not competent to declare. The pronunciation 
of the word by the Arabs and jVIoors, who like the ancient 
Greeks and the Spaniards, Til ways accommodate their or- 
thography to their pronunciation, and do not encumber their 
words like the French and English with useless letters, is a 
further confirmation of this opinion. 

(84) Kirsh : the strength of the tail of this fish, I Iiave 
been told, is such, that a blow from it will break a man’s 
leg ; it is a great enemy to the fishermen, w hose nets they 
break by continually beating with their tail wdicn caught ; it 
is the fish commonly called with us the Dog-fish. I never 
saw any on the Western coast of Africa above 4 feet long. 

Page 290. Our author informs us tliat the herb Sembil is 
imported at Shendy from Egypt, and is used as a perfume; 
the name of this plant in Arabic, as liurkhardt observes, is 

Sinnabel, but why it should be called Sembil I cannot 
tell; surely Mr. Burkhardt never wrote it so himself. 

The Sinnabel is imi)ortcd into all the Barbary States 
from Leghorn, Marseilles, and also from Amsterdam ; it 
grows in Hungary and in the Southern States of the Aus- 
trian dominions; it is generally used as an’infusion in the 
baths or as a perfume for the ladies when they bathe ; it is 
cedled in the lingua franca of the Mediterranean, Spico 
Romano; it iS packed in small parcels of about half a pound 
each, in casks twice the size of a large sugar hogshead ; it 
is the Spiega Celtica of the Italians, or the V'^aleriana Cel- 
tica of the Romans. 

In Baron de Hum^joldt’s illustration of the Genus Cir- 
chona, there is, page" 181, a representation of this plant, 
called by the author Valeriana Jatamansi. 

P. 380. Make haste, the caravan is in fear, if wo remain 
here we shall be attacked, fill your water-skins and load 
your camels, for we shall, depart immediately.” These 
words are given as a translation of the following Arabic 
sentences, and a tolerably latitudinal one it is, for there is 
certainly no authority in the original Arabic for Caravan 
is in fear,” for be attacked,” nor for we shall depart 
immediately.” 
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L L Ujow in iIXSIa^ 

^ u- ^ Mf 

^ JC )1 4 ,:^ ^ 

AvStajoIu iii ncs, cljilabali sakt, ida gadna ikutclima, 
yallah, dclu garcbkume, %va shcdii ala jeininclkuiue.” 

But the following is more correct and literal: 

Make haste, O men ! [or, separate, O men !] silence be 
with the camel-drivers, if we halt or sit down they will kill 
ns, come, fill your skins (with winter), and fasteit them on 
your canuds.^' 

P. 447. The note in this ]>age insinuates, that unnatural 
propensities have not yet entered Afiica, but this is so far 
from being the case, nay, it is so directly contrary to truth, 
that all Muhamedan Africa is polluted with tins detestable 
propensity, and •although it is reprobated in the Koran, yet 
the vice is so common, that it is connived at, being univer- 
sally practised, and these unnatural propensities will pre- 
vail, so long as Musehnism shall prevail in the world, for 
reasons which decency forbids to be mentioned. 

./. JACKsoy. 


LATIN EPISTLE TO THE LATE PROFES- 
SOR PORSON. 

Tub following curiosity, for such wc consider it, has 
been put into our hands by an old and valued friend, who 
thinks it deserving to be recorded in the Classical Journal. 
Our correspondent informs us, that.Mr. Person paid no 
attention to the letter, as corning from a writer unknown ; 
but he certainly thought it worthy of preservation, or he 
would not have consigned it to the excellent person by 
whose kindness our correspondent is enabled to give this 
curious rescript to our readers. 

Hang Epistolam, vir sunime, mittit adolcscens tibi 
prorsus ignotus ; qui te cnixe rogat ut se patientcr audias. 
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Et priitiiim veniam poscit quod dissimulato nomine tc 
alloqni sustimiorit. Utinam licerct me nicaquc omnia 
tibi committere! Tu benignius audircs, ego fervidiores 
liberiorcsqne gratias agerem. Sed vefat imperiosa neccs- 
sitas. Hoc lateri datur ; nos inter juventutem academicam 
non primum certe dignitatis locum, at ncque adco intimum, 
tenere. 

Quum igitur certa legendi ratione hactenus carucrim, ct 
nunc in tragicos, nunc in Aristopbanem, nunc in Demo* 
sthcnem'involavcrim ; vanum luissc hunc laborcm, opus- 
que denuo redintegrandum esse video. Quod ne frustra 
fiat, decrevi hujus Epistolm pcriculum t'acere ; ut, tuis 
tandem monitis adjutus, ad intcriorem Grajcarum litcra- 
rum scientiam adilus mild patefacerem. 

Et quamquam scio viros primaries non valde delectari 
tirunculos docendo ; penc confido fore qt te votis mcis, 
aliqua saltiin ex parte, lacilcm prmbeas ; si mudo repu- 
taveris, quantulo negotio quantum bcueficium dare possis. 
Eloquar igitur. 

I. Quoniam plurimum pollctjunctura et scries, midtum 
adjumenti dedcris, indicaiido quo ordine legendi sint praj- 
cipui Scriplores Gra'ci, nominatim Tiomerus, Scenici, 
Pindarus, tres Historici, Demostlienes, Plato, simile.sque. 

Hue referre liccat utrum pravstiterit auctores singulos 
ordine legerc ; an altcrnos, et quantis intcrvallis. 

II. Hajrco do ratione qu«e in Icgendo tenenda cst. Iluhn- 
keniana, a Wyttenbachio V. lluhnk. p. 54. mcniorata, 
sane regia est, ct Hcrculc Miisagele digna : sed I'orsan 
juvenibus non minus accommodata cst ea, qua usum esse 
maximum Ndwtonuin audio; neinpe ut Scriptorem primum 
levins percurrerct, dcinde attentius Icgeret, loca salebrosa 
ubique complanans. Tu dijudica. 

III. Jam dc Grammaticis qumro. Si, ut Piersono vide- 

fur, caicutiendum est, nisi "’liorum ope instructi sinins ; 
niaximi erit cognoscerc a quibusnam initium sit faciendum ; 
quae sit singulorunr. auctoritas. . 

IV. Pergratum mihi feccris, si selccta qusedam prima- 
rioruni criticorum opera reccnsucris, co ordine quo Icgenda 
sunt. 

V. Lennepianam Analogiam ignorare iquis velit cui in- 
notuerunt heroes Batavi? Illud ncscio, an a tironibus 
tiactari vcl possit vel debcat. 

VI. Excrcitationcm in scribendo Graeco a multis magis- 
tris sedulo inculcari video. Sed conturbat me Scaligeri 
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auctoritas, qui sic, de Victa opinor, loquitur. “ Iste 
homo optimc Graxc sciibit, Crascas literas i},morut,” quod 
dc nonnnllis «vSp«a-( prscdicari po.sse suspicor. 

Paucissimi ccrtc repcriuutur qui Sohx'cismo.s crcbros efl’u- 
giant. Dubito igitur, annon tcmpus, utilitcr sane collo- 
catum in scribcndo, iitilius collocarctur in legendo. Idem 
qumro do vcrsiomim gcncrc Anglice dicto “ double trans- 
lations quod tantoporc laudaut Gibbonus, Plinius, As- 
chamus, Rollinus, ct, puto, Lockius. 


IT®c tibi, vir sumine, quanta potiii brovitato, exposui ; 
missis laudum blanditiarumque vanis ambagil)us ; quibns, 
ut minimc egos, ita niinime te gaudcre credo. Sin autcm 
majora^quam pro adolesccntulo ignoto ate petiisse videar, 
scias vclirn, mo maxiino gaudio cxullaturum, .si me vcl una 
lincola, uno vcrbiilo beare dignatns fueri.s. Utinam licorel 
ima prjecordia tibi pandere, ut vidercs quanfos Grmcarum 
Litcrarum amorcs, quantam tui revcrcntiam conceperim ! 
V ale. 


Si nos rcsponsionc dignavcris, scribe 
X. V. 


Mr. Person, 

Rev. l)r. Raiue’s, 
(’barter House. 


IMr. G. Jlridginan’.s, 

2, Copt ball CoJirt. 


FRANCISCUS POIITUS AND IlIS 
iESCElYLUS. 


A QUESTION lias lately been discussed by*l)r. Bioiufield and 
myself, respecting the riglilful owner to certain MS. emendations, 
found on the margin of vaiious copies of Stephens’ iEschylus, 
fireserved in public iuid private libraries in England, and on the 
continent, and marked with the initials F. P. or singly P. 

V Dr. lilomlield has thus expressed his opinion on the subject. 

I cannot easily believe, that the conjectures marked P. were 
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really those of Portus, whether Franciscus, the Cretan, orAiini- 
lius, but rather of Casaubon.’^ 

Had Dr. Blomfield looked into Muretus’ notes on Catullus, 
p. (is. fol. vers. Aid. — p. 69 . ed. 1.582., he would have found 
ample reason for doubting the validity of his creed. At least 
Franciscus, the Cretan, is there desciibed, as ‘Mionio et Latina- 
rum et Grtpcarurn literal uin cognilione excellens, qni turn in aliis 
optimis utriusqne liiigine scriptoribus, turn in yKscIn/lo mulia 
felkissime emendavif:^ qiue adhuc in omnibus impressis libris de- 
prav(jtia'‘cirrumfon(nliirJ^ 

This testimony, omni exceptione mujus, confirms the tradition, 
handed down in the Bodleian copy, described by myself in the 
preface to the notes on the Suppliccs, p. 51., and on the Eume- 
nides, p. 37., where it is thus written: iEschylus jj^arlim ex 
Porto partim ex Auralo rcstitutus.” 

Thus much for ascribing the notes of an unknown scholar 
to the rightful owner; as to the accuracy in stating a fact, I beg 
leave to say, 1. that the copy of Stephens* Aischylus, from 
the margin of which he has transcribed the emendations of Por- 
tus, Auratus, and Casaubon, never belonged to Musgrave ; 
and 2. that the book, which did belong to Musgrave, was a 
copy of the Glasgow iEschylus. 

Had Dr. Blomfield but glanced at the preface to my Sup- 
plices, p. 52., he might have avoided this mistake. 'The last 
observation which I have to make on this sentence is, that as 
Casauborfs name is mentioned but twice in Mr. Mitford*s 
book, as quoted by Dr. Blomfield himself, the reason for attri- 
buting to Casaubon the otlier conjectures, not marked at all, or 
marked with P. or F. P., seems to rest on a weak foundation. 

But in truth, the whole of this rixa is de laua caprina, as 
the testimony of Muretus, in favor of the Cretan, puts the mat- 
ter to rest. 


IWRGES. 
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MUNUSCULUM JUVENTUTI, seu Phadri 
Fabulee versibus Hexametris amcinnatoi: necmn 
Specimina quccdam soluta orationis^ non tarn ad scnsum 
earumlem fabularum aperieyidum, quam ad rcgulas 
IhigtM’ Latince illu.strandajs, accommodata. Auctorc 
DANIEL FRENCH. 1821 . Pricstlev. Qi. 


U uii readers will probably recollect, that in a recent number 
we noticed and recommended to their especial favor, a speci- 
men oflh translation of the adventuies of Telemachus,'^ by Mr. 
French, Whether this gentleman’s happy attempt to transfer 
the chaste beauties of Fenelon into the language of antiquity, 
have not met with the patronage we ventured to say it deserved, 
or whether the present pubheation be only a relaxation from 
his more important task ; one of those short excursions, as it 
were, from the main path of his occupations, in which literary 
men delight to indulge ; certain it is we cannot but lament that 
the completion of his project is for any reason deferred. It is 
not that Mr French has not shown the same copiousness, ease, 
and felicity of Latin style in this little work as in the former, but 
we cannot help thinking that the latter conies in a more ques- 
tionable shape, with respect to general utility and adoption, than 
the former. The translation of Telcmuchus must have been 
acceptable to many ; the Munuscuiumy though a most elegant 
volume, seems rather to have been written to display the talents 
and gratify the taste of the author, than to confer adasting benefit 
on the learned of the age, or those about to become so. The 
Munusculum is still a specimen, and the ^ rising youth’ do not 
no\v-a-days receive composition^ either in Latin prose or verse 
as particularly acceptable though^ they are compelled to 

pay them due attention when put into their hands as school- 
books. When this is said, all is said. Jiio one can deny the 
accomplishments which Mr. French here displays, but many 
will probably be found who will ask, V\hy he does not turn them 
to some work of unquestionable utility. Part of this work it 
is true, indeed more divisions of it than one, if taken separately, 
might be made a valuable initiatory manual for young students ; 
other parts arc adapted to the tastes of a far higher class : and 
in the case of school-books, it ought to be recollected that they 
should contain nothing more than is strictly necessary, and that 
VOL. XXV. . CLJL NO. XLIX. L 
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tliey are generally and very properly published in a less ambitious 
form than the very handsome book now before us. Before 
these observations, however, perhaps it ivonid have been only 
just to state the nature of the contents of Mr. French’s new 
publication. The fables of Phaedrus, turned into hexameter 
verse, form the nucleus. Appended to each of these fables, in 
place of the old moral, is an application, illustration, or parallel 
case in the shape of a theme." These are written in a beautiful 
flowing Ciceronian style, abound in a variety of pleasant sub- 
jects treated in an agreeable and sometimes eloquent manner, 
and afford the best models we have seen'for the theses, in which 
young Latin scholars first practise composition and call into ex- 
ercise the stores of their reading. Prefixed to all this, by way of 
preface, is a very felicitous translation of a paper of the ^j|pctator 
on fables. The fables themselves are followed by a great 
number of distinct Latin sentences, partly as examples of expres- 
sion, modulation, and construction, and partly for the sake of the 
sentiment they convey. All these are excellent in their way, 
and were they printed alone, and in a separate and smaller form, 
a choicer book to be put into tlie bands of beginners cannot be 
found : for the remark each of these sentences contains is 
in general acute, sensible, and striking, often noble, well-suited 
to catch the admiration of a generous boy, and yet not at all 
above the comprehension of a common youth. The harmony 
and Jlow too is so remarkable, that a repeated iteration of them 
could not fail to form the scholar’s ear to the measured music of 
Ciceronian prose. Again, the rear of these sentences is closed 
by a Latin version of a paper from the Rambler, and three of 
Addison’s on tragedy. An address to the reader comes after 
these, with \vlfich the curtain is dropped over the various con- 
tents of the volume. We will however give a specimen or two of 
the more important parts, w^hich we doubt not will as well bear 
us out in our praises, as j^^stifj^ie censures we have been reluc- 
tantly compelled to pass. following as a specimen of 

the fables, and of the applicamns appended to each : — 

VULPES ET AvJUILA, — ne macnus tenuem despicito. 

Quamvis sublimes bumilem non temnere debent, 

Quod vindicta patet quibus est solertia mentis. 

Vulpinos catiilos Aqtiilaolim siistulit alte 
Nidoque imposuit pull is immitibus escam/ 

Aspectii mater lacrymans clamore fatigat 
Ne tan turn sibi mcerorem importaret acerbum. 

1 uta loco, miserandam ilia aspernatur ab alto. 

Ardentem Viilpes torrem raptavit ab ara, 

Sedernque ingenti circumdedit arboris igni. 
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Pro raptls natis hostcm sic tilta ferocem. 

Delude suis Aquila ut Ictluim dcpelleret inslans, 

Suppliciter vulpi natos festina rcmisit. 

Homines malefico animo ct ad injuriam faciendam parati, utcunque in 
oinne nefas linguarum licentia rapiantur, non tamen tcmere aut incon- 
sulte omncs lacdunt; sed ecs tantum in quibus rnaxime elucet mansue- 
tudo monim ac facilitas, quibus nihil ferocitatis, nihil nervorum ad re- 
sislendum inesse existimant. Accidft igitur nonnunquam, ut cffraena- 
tuin hoc hoininum genus (loqiior autem de lingua potiiis qiiam nianii 
rapacihub) homunculi cujusdain inopinato frangat et comminyat astutia. 
Sic, me audiente, paucis abhinc annis, Jurisconsultus apud forum nos* 
inim percelebris, huinilem quemdam et ignotuin omnibus probris con- 
scindebat, rapicbalquc, violcntissimo iinpetu, qua nihil ei in terra an* 
t^quiu^, scilicet bonam cjus existimalipnem. liic vero diu injusteque 
(unnibus conlumeliis vcxalus, incmor credo veteratons islius Ulyssis, ita 
astute ajebat, ut fatuiim qucrndain esse aut saltern infantissimum jurares. 
At vero, iibi conticuit jiirisconsulti istius irnportuna lingua, quie nun- 
quatn non aiiro facilg movebatur ad liedendum optimum quemque, aurc- 
um vero eloquentia* lliirucn ex ore suo profundere nunquam didicerat; 
surrcxitque tandem ad respondendum homunculus ille, modesto vului, 
humili voce, verbi'.rjue etLim liumilioribus initio utens, donee ad altissi* 
innni cloquentue giadum sensim pedetentimque ascendit; Du boni ? 
quam misere feedequt lacerata est ista injuriosa aquila ! quam dcmisso 
tractoque animo apparuii ! (piantus in ore pallor ! in labiis tremor! in 
fueic vultuque quanta significatlo inerat castif ati aninu I Qnam trepide 
tandem, postqnam ille alter hnern loquendi (ecerat, confessurns snrrexit, 
bc fuisse in errorem induclum, homiricmquc adeo integernmum Lesisse ! 

The following extract from the paper on fables (Spectator, 
No, 51^), aUo shows Mr. French’s command of an elegant and 
forcible iiarralive style. We request our readers lo compare 
the translations with the original : — 

Narrant imperatorcni Mahmoud, continentibus suis belli?, qine in re- 
gionibus aliems gereret, sievaque ilia tyrannide quam in cives buos exer* 
cerct, non solum exinanisse regnum, verum etiam popiilum Persaruni 
multis in locis poene ad iiuentum redegisse. lJujua Regis negotiorum 
omnium curator, id est, Pra'fectus, (sive homo nalura facetiarum amans, 
bive .TSlu quodam mentis abreptus fiierit, pirum comperi,) simulavit, se 
a sapiente quodam viro ratloncm i^gjffigendi linguas avium didicisse, 
camque ita callerc, nulla ut esset ’^xque ays, qujc os aperire posset, 
quin statim, quid diceret, ei intellcctutn foret. Cum reverteretur quo- 
dam die vesp^e, una cum imperatore, a venandy, conspicati sunt duos 
hubones super arborem quai propter velustissimum murum ex aggere 
ruinarun; crescebat. Vellem equidem scire, inquit imperator, quid inter 
se colloquantur isti duo bubones ! admovc aurem sermoni eorum, pAiihU 
que ralionem redde, Igitur accedit ad arborem Prafectus, collocutio- 
iiesquc eorum attentfssimis auribus excipere videtur. Turn ad impera- 
torem reversiis, Audivi, inqiiit, mi imperator, partem eorum sernionis, at 
quid inter se dixerint, id enunciarc non aiisini. Imperator vero hoc 
tali response minime contenius, coegit eum omnia quacunque essent 
locuti sigilldtim exponere, Scias igitur, inquit Pritfectiis, aheri lionim 
bubonum esse hhum, alter? filiani; deque pacto nunc agi, quo l cos ve- 
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lint matrimonio conjungere. Filil pater, me audiente, ita cst apud 
palreni filiir lociitus: Jiingatiir quidem hoc matrimonuim, per me licet; 
tantum paciscaris velim, te vicos quinquaginta prostrates et dirutos pro 
dote filije tu:c daturiim. Cui fili® pater, Imo vero, inquil, non solum 
quinquaginta, verum etiam quingentos, si ita tuns fert animus, libenlcr 
uedero. Quare multos annos imperaturi nostro concedant Dii; eo enim 
vivo, iiunquam nobis defutura est dirutorum viconim copia. 

Imperatorem dicunt ita hac fabula fuisse pcrniotum, ut oppida atque 
vicos omnes deletes rursus aidifiCandos curaverit, omnemque suam re- 
Hquam ^etatein incommudis populi sui sarciendis consumpserit. 

We now turn to the end of the book, and really feel at a loss 
what to select, where all is so excellent. Our limits forbid us 
to take more than two passages, the first from the Kambler, 
(Ex homine errabundo) No.'- 202, for the style, and the other 
from the Spectator, No. 39, for the difficulty of the subject, 
and the mode in which it is conquered. 

Johnson is reflecting on the abuse of th^ word poverty by 
poets and others — 

Perpauca sunt verba quorum vis maximae parti hominum videliir ma- 
gis esse^perspecta, quam Paupertas. Quicunque tamen Poctas evolvcrit, 
conditionem vitae isto verbo dcsignatam prorsus suo rcrum usui obiicr- 
vationiqiic repugnantem inveniet. Tantum abest quidem ut sordidum 
illud, raiserandnm, querulufti, molestum, atque aliorurn voiuntali obnox- 
ium possit agnoscere (qua* omnia de paupertate cogitans opinione prae- 
cipere consuevit)ut nihil aliud obversetur oculis, nisi animi iranquillitas, 
innocentia, frons hilaris atque lasta, sanitasgue corporis; securiias deni- 
que atque otium pacatissirnum libcrtate conjuncla. Reperiet ibi volup- 
lates ncmini nisi qui nullis possessionibiis impediatur cognilas; faci- 
Icmque somnum in humilitatein tantummo<lo casa^. dulcia sua profiin- 
dentem dona. Tanta sunt quidem qure repudiandis diviiiis com para nda 
sint blandimenta vita*, ut reges ipsos ad deponenda regna, imperatores- 
que ad triumphonim decus aspernandum allicere valeant, quo possint in 
hoc paupcrtaiiS ’EIysio recumbentes, procul ab omni curarum strepitu, 
mollissimo consopiri otio. 

Igitur pi hoc scriptorum genus satis audias, nihil stultiiis fieri potest, 
quaro perpetuailla de divitiis contentlo ; quibus pax orbis terrarum agi- 
tatur, omnisque fere animus insidiis atque aemulandi studio accenditiir ! 
neque ullae sunt magis reprehentl^dae hominum querelas, quam quas 
bononim fortunse desidenum fundat; istorum scilicet bonorum, qusp, 
utphilosophi maxima eelebritate docent, nihil sunt aliud nisi cornpedes 
auratae, vim earn habc'utcs, ut possessorem simul obruanl exornentque ! 
dulcia qnredam venena, jucunda ilia quidem ad breve tempus palato, 
mox vero languore, doloribusque exquisitissimis, quantum in se habeant 
maligni demonstrantia. 

Eninwero, proprium est paupertatis, nullius concjtata invidia, aetatem 
dcgcre felicem, sanitateque sine ope medicinarum perfrui ; in securitatc 
atque otio sine prccsidio agere ; idque demum largiente natura sibi coin- 
parare, quod amplissimis lortunis divitiisque affluentels homines, non sine 
adjumento fabricarUm, comitumque, adulatorum ct spcculatorum, ple- 
rumque obtinent. ♦ 

Attamen, re propius explorata, cuivis pcrspicuum erit, auctores qui 
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iaudationcm panpertatis conscripscrint, longe alia dc re loqui, ac cos qui 
ejus liigeant miscrias. Poctis quidem usu venit, ut meiiiibus eorurri 
semper grande quoddam et magnifictim sese ostendat; curn(iue suhli 
Sint regnorum occasiis animo contemplari, pruquc regibus in misenas 
})rojectw flebilia quiedcim coinposito funderc ; omnes iiimirum in pau- 
periatis gradu collocant, qui nun ad cuituni legium accederc vuleantur. 
Non impentare gcntibiis, non classes neque txercitus alere, id quidem 
cst, paupcrcm esse vocibiis poctarum. 

Kt sane, hiijusce scribendi vitii, allqua ex parte causa est quatdam sui 
oslcnlatio. Qui nullo negotio philoscJplius cupit evadere, facile quidem 
arnbilioni suai blandiiur, cuinplectendo scilicet paupertatem quain sen- 
surus non est; sihifjue magn<»perc tribuendo ob divitiarum c^ntemptio- 
nein, ubi ei jam plus adcst, quam (fiiibus uti queat. 

(iuicunque id agit, nt amplioris cnjusdam animi signa ostendat, per- 
siiadeatque aliis quam alta spcctet, quantoque in splendore et magmfi- 
centia versari suleat; locpiatur sane vir^talis, cxemplo Cowleii, de hiirnili 
conditione vine, deque utio suo obscurissimo ; de paucitate earum rerurn, 
ad vivendum necessarinm, ac inolestiis omnis supcllcclilis supervacuae ; 
ut turn demum sicut ille quingentis nummis aureis singulis annis se fore 
contcntuin glorietu^! Non quod fortuna tabs pro impensis a superbia 
luxurieque exigendis sit pcrampla, sed certc ejusmodi est, cui minime 
conveniat philosoplio nomen paupcriatis imponere. Nemo enim pauper 
vocari potest, qm non plerosque mortalcs se ipso locupletiores videat. 

In the next extract Addison is speaking of the metres and 
style in English tragedy — 

Aristoleles versus censet iarabicos cx omnibus in Greeca lingua maxi- 
me esse ad Trageediaruin confectioncm accommodatos ; his enim fieri, 
ut et altius soluta oralione consurgat, et propius (juam iilli alii versus 
ab ea abessc videatur. Scepissime enim inquit homines audire licet, in 
Omni consuetudiiic sermonis, iambicos versus per imprudentiam dicentes. 
Neque enim non idem in versibus nostris solutioribus notanduin est. 
Inscruntnr enim sa pc fortuito in nostro quotidian© genere sermonis ; 
Clinique medium quiddam tenent solutam inter orationem et versus illos 
rytlimo terrninatos, minfice quidem ad iragoediam eoruin acconimodatus 
est usus. Quocirca nihil magis mihi stomachum movet, quam videre 
tragfcdiam compedibus rytlimorufn vinctani numcrosc. Hoc enim ae- 
que absurdum est ac si quis tragoediain Laliiie versibus hexametris con- 
nceret. Plus ctiam peccatiir, ut ego quidem arbitror, in scenis istis ubi 
alias rythmo alias versu solutiore utimtur, tanqiiam duabus inter se dif- 
ferentibus lingiils; aiit ubi similiti^Uncs quasdam videmus condecoratas 
rythmo, dum omnia circunicirca ^irsibus j^^ent solutis. Nolim tamen 
poetis nostris usu omnino quorundarn rythmorum interdicere, in extre- 
ma scilicet Xr^goedia, vel ill extreme quoque ac^u, si ita cis collibitimi 
cst ; qui siinilein habeant effectum cum voculariim quibusdam infiexio- 
nibus quae in Italicis istis concentibus adbiberi sulent post cantioncm 
procerissimam, quicque actorem hand sine lepore ac dignitate ex scena 
diniittant. Videmus etiam nonnullis in locis apud antiquas illasTragoe* 
dias numerorum varictatern adiiibitum ; eo quidem consilio, ne imam 
semper ^anderaque modulationem vocis aiires defatigationc fastidiant. 
Igitur orationes ill^e in Trageediis nostris qua; hcmistichio aut dimidiato 
versu coiicluduntur, baud displiceiit, licet ille qui serinoncm excipit, no- 
vum versum iucipiat, pnore non siippleto, Neque etiam versus istos 
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qm, medio fere ciirsu interrupte insisluntad indulgendum alicui aniin! 
atfectu qui exprimitur, repudiaverira. 

We lieartily wish we could adorn our pages with more from 
ibis part of the work, but we fear we have already occupied too 
much space; though not at all inclined to consider the claims 
and pretensions of so finished a Latin scholar as Mr. French, and 
one who is possessed of an art far too uncommon among the 
students of this country, of slight importance in the Republic ol 
letteis. In the conclusion, Mr. French slates that it has been 
suggested to him, that a selection front the Kambler and Spec- 
tator, if tiauslated into Latin, after the manner of these speci- 
mens, would be ail' acceptable volume to students who are la- 
boring to attain a Latin st}Ie ; and we agree with him, in think- 
ing that the scholar might continually coin|)are his own transla- 
tion of the English with Mr. Frenches, as u model, with llie 
greatest advantage and improvement. Should Mr. b. execute* 
his project, we cordially wish, that tlie design may be as profit 
able to himself, us it will be we doubt not to his readers. 


PROLOGUE 

TO THE ANDRIA OF TERENCE, 

PERFOKMKD VVESTAf 1 NST ER SCHOOL, 1H21. 


Si quando Ahimnis licuit, nt rebus super 
Pauca cloquantur (ymee vc.stra) publicis, 

Sive indolenclum, sive ladandurn sict ; 

Velim rogatos singulo.s vos, Ilospitcs, 

Num gratulandi plenior sese locus 
Obtulerit uuquara, juti.s aut nostri inagis, 

Hao nocte votis quam fa vet tandem piis. 

Nain locus, Alumni et dulce nonicn Rcgii, 
Datumque nobi.s**gaudii consortium, 

Vetant silcre ^pdibus nuper sacris 
Rcgem rcceplum alque Impori fidem ralam ! 
Testes (videndi fecit ipse copiam) 

Testes honoris fuimus — Ipsum inter duces 
Animo paterno, jure jam proprio, sua 
Gestare dextra sceptra laeti vidimus; 

Quum Summum ad aras vocc tesiatus Deum 
Semper futurum se suis promittcret 
Custodem, Amicum, Vindieem, Patriae Patrem! 
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fVestminster Epilogue. 

Nec, dum favebat omnifi assurgens chorus, 

(Nos quo licebit glorienmr) ullius, 

Quam nostro ab ore niissa sincero, magis 
Vox ilia “Vivat” personabat atria! 

Vos quid moramur plura ? vos, partem quibus 
Honoris esse coutigit felicibiis. 

Te praeter omnes unice spectabilem, 

Frcderice, quid moramur?* Ipse proxiraus 
N am genero, dignitate, nam Regi simul 
Amore visus — Ipse, qufe deccat fides, 

Exemplum et Auctor civibus mirantibus ! 

Quod rcliqunm, alumnos oro pro certo scias 
Bcnignitatc Regis usuros bgne. 

Inita auspicato, vita servabit modum, 

(Fortuna quicquid jusscrit,) constans sibi. 

Quis non ab illo fausto et inclyto die 
Alumnus onien ceperit se Patria: 

Eo arbilratus ire consultum optume. 

Quo dignitatem Rcgiain tuebitur. 


EPILOGUE. 


Davus — Crito. 

Dav. — O nostcr, salve! preeter spem occurris, Athenis 
Quid tu ultra ? 

Cri. — Rogitas ? hospes in urbe moror — 

Qui possem melius ? quando hie sapientia, et artes, 
Et queiscunque aliis rustica turba caret. 

Sed tu opportune ; facies ita versa locoruni. 

Dux quserendus erat. 

Dav. — Nil magis hercle placet. 

Cri. — Quam monstro simile est urbs heec ! et crcscit in 
horas— 

Ah ! nc mole prccor sit ruitflra sua! 

Ut fperat mihi mos, iliac transirc^panibam, 
Qnaesieram toties qua loca sueta pucr.' — 

Nil quicquam agnovi — gyxisata palatia supra. 

Infra mnltiplici merce iehestra nitet — 

Circus ibi-^Quadrans — crescentis Cornua Lunse, 
Porticus et (credo) Stoica. 

Dav. — Plena Sophis. 

Cri. — Sed, quai.so, ulla extant hodic spcctacula rcrum? — 
Dav. Omnigena — incertum est quacnam adcunda x>rius — 
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Beizoni tamulns, Beizonius ipse, Bonassus — ^ ■ 
Parva eqiia — cum catulis quinque leama suis — 
Deinde Gigas — Nanus— Dux elFenis Indus ct uxor — 
Vel tabulae voteres — vel Panorama novum — 
Quin ista egregii persona altique silenti, 

Qum ludit, nutat, cogitat. Automaton — 

Cri, — Prodigiosa satis narras — haec mitte — age tandem. 
Die mihi quo stetTes scenica, Dave, loco. 

Ah ! quotics scamno in primo sessorve secundo 
• Ipse gravis Critici munerc functus cram ! 

Nil ego contulerim sccnis: ea sana voluptas, 
Praecipit et vitae blanda magistra modum. 

Dum vates animos irritat, teinperat, angit, 

Aut satira culpas acrius insequitur, 

Delectansquo monensque simul — quam digna poeta 
Officia — 

Dav. — Ah! sanii.% quaeso, anirai satin’ es? 
Aut homines aut multiun hodie distare Poetas 
Arbitror ; is nimium mos vetus artis habet — • 
Crede mihi — est via simplicior — percellerc sensus, 
Et capture oculos cura laborque vagos. 

Divisum imperium Pictoribus atquc Poiitis. 

Tacdeat actorum ? picta tabclla placet. 

Fabula quippe nova inventa est. Melodrama vocatur : 

Mille babet ornatus unica, mille mudos. 

Hinc terrent ignes, et sanguinolenta duclki, 

Italicis numeris inde Bravura sonat. 

Siqna morse fuerint, in promtu en Canticum ! ct 
omnes 

Solvuntur nodi — 

Cri. — Fit novus iste Dcus. 

Dav . — Denique fit festum, atque agitur sub fine triumphus — 
Causa latet — cur hoc pompa videnda minus ? 
Insonuere tubae — prosceni aulma levantur — 

Et spatia usque patent interiora domus — 
Gemmarum atque auri ficto splendore coruscans, 
Gomposiiis tardus gressibus, ore minax, 

Omn'is cantator, saltatorque oranis, et actor 
Visus ibt innumoras ire redire vias — 

Vexillum, belli exnvi®, conopea, currus, 

Et, Cydno invehitur qua Cleopatra, ratis ! 

Turn vero trepidare animi, atque inhiare popellus ; 
Turn superos rapiunt gandia vana Deos. 
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Fit turba in caveis — consurgitur undique, leevac; 
Dcxtera concuirit — pileu inissa volant — 

Oi.—Ista putas lucri esse 1 

Dav. — Fides si danda choragis ; 

Ecce ut res nunc sunt, charta modcsta satis ! 

“ Drama novum plausu immense ac ferventcreceptum 
“ Coetus illustres innumerosque trahit — 

“ Assidue qnaisita sedilia— fabnla in omnem 
“ Protinns hebdomadam quaque iteranda vice cst — 
“ Prorsus veste nova, ornatu, scenisquo — ” . 

Cri, Boni Di ! 

Cedit an his nugis iEschylus ipse locum ? 

An penitns periit Sopho<Jis decus ? 

Dav. llaud ita — at ipse. 

Panels mutatis, fit Mclodramaticus. 

Prodiit hijc specie post jam Ins mille ducentos 
Quadraginta annos Oidipus, ut referunt. 

Cri. — Ars metaraorjjhosis quainam haec siet? 

Dav. — iJaud scio : factum 
Est : Davus sum, non (Edipus — an placet hoc ? 
Spectatumne ? 

Cri. — Egon’ ? at valeat res ludicra ; curent 
Infantes, stulti, foemincumquc genus. 

Haec jam sola suis digna inveniuntur Athenis, 

Hsec referunt priscum sola theatra decus. 
Ostenduntur ubi vera cxcmplaria vitae, 

Et mores reddit fabula cuique sues — 

Usque seni, decies quanquam repetita, Venustas, 
Usque placcnt, juveni qui placucre. Sales. 


On the true Age of Christ at the Ct'uci/irion, and the 
fulfilment of the Seventy fFeeks in Daniel. 

An inquiry into the true age of Christ wBfen he was crucified^ 
may peihaps be thought of little consequence by some ; but as 
we frequently hear sceptics say, that it was not possible for 
him to have promulgated his religion even over the small district 
of J udea in the short space of three years and a half/’ it will be 
allowed by die learned and intelligent, that if we can find good 
reason to conclude that he lived to a more advanced time of 
life, no such objection can be made in future. 
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There are two sources from whence we may gather sufiicieut 
evidence, that the common opinion respecting the age of Christ 
at his crucifixion is erroneous ; these are, the Scriptures and 
Profane History: I shall therefore take these as niy guide. The 
Scripture is undoubtedly the living and incontrovertible evidence, 
respecting the circumstances which took place at the com- 
mencement of the Christian a^ra, and must be conclusive on all 
the subjects contained in it, however the commandments of God 
have been made void by the traditions of men. 

The almost universal opinion of Christians at this day is, that 
Christ was crucified when lie was thirty-three years of age. Thus 
all commentators since the fourth century, and during the ascen- 
dency of the pov\*er of the Pope, have so understood ; for in those 
ages, on account of the terror of the inquisition, and the power 
of the sword, no one dared to write any thing in contradiction 
to the supposed infallibility of the Pope and the councils. But 
by attending to the proofs which may be brought in opposition 
to this long received opinion, we shall have reason to conclude 
that at the crucifixion Christ was more advanced in life. 

Had Christian commentators considered that the life and doc- 
trines of Christ, before his crucifixion, had been promulgated, not 
only throughout the land of Canaan, but also to many distant na- 
tions, it would also have occurred to them, that in the short space 
of three years, a single individual (who must have been some time 
before he could have collected together twelve intelligent men) 
could not have rendered himself, his life and doctrines, so famous 
as to shake the very foundation of the Jewish’ church, which 
had lasted 1500 years ; the Christian religion could not have 
been so universally know'n, throughout Asia and Africa, as we 
find it w||S immediately after the crucifixion, had the Redeemer 
been only three years in the ministry. Some may think it 
strange, that things of so important and interesting a nature 
should have remained so long covered in darkness ; but unless 
wc can' persuade ourselves that we have arrived at the ne plus 
ultra of all knowledge, there must be a time when other important 
things will be discovered. And it may then be said of such, as 
it was of Newton — What ! has the world been in ignorance till 
this man arose i But as it is written that knowledge shall 
increase^ that the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earthy 
as the zcaters cover the sea, I believe tlie unerring testimony of 
the sacred record, and that many will be influenced in the order 
of the divine providence, to aid the great design of God in the 
promulgation of divine knowledge. 

In order to form a right conclusion concerning this matter, 
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1 shall first consider lUe obvious application of the seventy 
weeks mentioned in the yih tliapier of the hook of Daniel, at 
the expiration of which it is expressly said, Messiah shall be cut 
off: Verses 24th, 35tli, 2()th, Skventy w are determined 
oil thy people, and thy holy city, toJniisU the transgression, and 
to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and to bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the 
vision and prophecy, and to anoint ike Most Holy* Kiiow there- 
fore and understand, that from the going forth oj the com- 
mandment to restore and to rebuild Jerusalem unto the J\Iessiah 
the I ^rince, shall be s e v k n w e e k s , and t h u e e s c o ii e a n o 
TWO WEEKS : the street shall be built again, and the wall, even 
in troublous t,imes» And ^threescoue and two 

WEEKS shall Messiah be cut off. 

Christians and Jews are agreed that the seventy weeks signify 
four hundred and ninety years ; that is, in the piophetic language 
of Scripture, a diiy for a year. Jjut they say that \\\e four 
hundred and ninety years mean the lime from the destruction of 
the first, to the destruction of the second temple. It is, however, 
not true that there is an interval of tour hundred and ninety years 
only, between the destruction ot the first and second temples: the 
destiuction of the first temple, or temple of Solomon, happened 
in the year of the Julian period 4124, before Christ 690 years; 
whereas the second temple was laid in ashes in the year of the 
Julian period 4783, A, D. 70: so that the whole interval between 
the destruction of the first temple and the second temple, amounts 
to no less than six hundred and fifty-nine years. So much for the 
Jewish account of the 490 years, which is a convincing argu- 
ment of the ignorance of the Jews as to their own history, 
lint it is evident that the text has no such meaning.. Can we for 
a moment suppose that the commission of the angel, or messen- 
ger, W'as of no greater importance than to intorm Daniel that it 
meant the pulling down of one temple and building another ? 1 he 
prophet says Seventy weeks are determined to do what? 1 o 
BRING IN everlasting r ig ht eo u<5 n ESS. As tills term 
of 490 years was determined on, to bring in ever last ing 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, it inust have been brou|hl in at the end ot 
that term : W'asjt brought in, according to the understanding of 
the Jews, at the end of that period? No; then we must of 
necessity look for ^another definition of this prophecy. Tor 
though Jew's, in opposition to Christians, say that the Messiah 
mentioned in the 25lh verse is Cyrus, and ihat ihc Messiah men- 
tioned in the 26tli verse means King Agrippa, it is clear that the 
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Messiah spoken of in the 25th verse, is the same Messiah men- 
tioiied in the £6tli verise ; the connexion is not in the least 
broken, nor is there a second person mentioned before the latter 
part of the 26th verse, when the Homan Emperor is introduced, 
who is only called prince^ and not Messiah or Anointed, 
Surely if the petty King Agrippa was worthy of the title anointed, 
because he was a king, the Emperor of Itome had as great a 
right to such an appellation. • lint say they, the king was the 
Lord’s anointed,” as .David says, with regard to Saul, Sam. i. 
26, 29;rfor who can stretch forth his hand against the Lord's 
anointed? The kings of the Jews were not more the anointed of 
Vie Lord after the Babylonish captivity, than the idolatrous 
kings were the anointed of the Lord: neither can the Messiah of 
the 25th verse be applied to Cyrus ; for though Isaiah in the 45th 
chap. V. 1. says. Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
whose right hand I have holden to subdue nations before him, 
no inference can be drawn, that the w'ord Messiah, either by 
itself or with such attributes as occur in this passage of Daniel, is 
ever applied in Scripture to any earthly prince. Vide Brev. Chron. 
p. 310. We are plainly told that Cyrus was anointed to subdue 
nations and to loose the loins of kings ; but Daniel’s Messiah was 
to bring in eveiilasting righteousness at the end of four 
hundred and ninety years. Nor can the Jews to this day make 
the Messiah of the 26lh verse — shall Messiah he cut apply 
to King Agrippa, who is said to have been put to death by Ves- 
pasian, about four years before the destruction of the temple ; 
for it is evident from the account given by their own historian, 
Josephus, that he lived many years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. He says, 1. xx. ch. 3, By Claudius, Agrippa was 
put in possession of the kingdom of Chalcis, and by Nero of 
the cities of Tiberias, Taricbaea and Julias:” and Photius, in 
cod. 33. says, His reign ended with his death, in the third 
year of Trajan.” As the 490 years will not reach from the 
destruction of the first to the destruction of the second temple — 
as everlasting righteodsness was not brought in at the destruc- 
tion of the second temple — as it is evident that Cyrus, the 
anointed in Isaiah,^ was not the Messiah of Daniel — and as A- 
grippa could not be the Messiah who was cut off; the applica- 
tion of the seventy weeks according to the Jews, falls entirely 
the ground. 

Agreeably to the positive declaration of the prophecy, the 
advent of the Messiah was to take place four hundred and 
thirty-four years from that time when the commandment went 
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forth to restore and rebuild Jerusalem ; Know tharefore a 7 id 
understand, that from the going forth cf the commandment to 
restore and to build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah the Prince, 
shall be sixty and izm zceeks. Hence it is certain that the com- 
mencement of this division of the seventy weeks, must necessarily 
have been when a commandment went forth to restore and to 
build Jerusalem, and that Messiah the Phince should 
appear at the conclusion of the sixty-two weeks, or four hundred 
and thirty-four years. 

Now as Messiah was to make his appearance at the conclu- 
sion of four liundred and thirty-four years from the time that 
the commandment went forth to restore and to build Jerusalem ; 
it follows, that the second division of the seventy weeks, seven 
weeks, or forty-nine years, was to commence when Messiah 
made his advent, at the expiration of the sixty-two weeks, or 
four hundred and tliirty-four yeats. -And it is as certain that his 
continuance was to be forty-nine years, when, agreeably to the 
24th verse, he was to finish iransgressioti, and to make an end 
of sin, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision atid thepro^ 
phecy, and to anoint the most holy. So that tlie prophet not only 
plainly foretells the precise time when Messiah was to appear, 
but also the time when he was to be cut of. 

It seems proper first to ascertain in which reign of the 
Persian kings the commandment went forth for the express 
purpose declared in the words of the prophecy, to restore and 
build Jerusalem. If this can be determined, shall to a cer- 
tainty know to whom this prophecy was applied by the prophet, 
and whether this great personage was capable of s^ccomplishing 
all those glorious promises. 

It appears that we have but four Persian kings mentioned 
in Scripture — Cyrus, Ahasuerus, Darius, and Artaxerxes, 
Ezra, ch, iv. 5, G, 7. Nor was there a necessity to introduce 
more ; because, in the reigns of these kings, the Hebrews were 
established in their own land. Although Cyrus gave them 
leave to return to Jerusalem, it is sufficien\ly evident from the 
book of Ezra, ch iv. 24, that the enemies of the Hebrews 
induced the then reigning king of Persia to put a stop to the 
building of the teqnple. This king of Persia is called in the 
translation Artaxerxes, but this was not the Artaxerxes who 
published the decree for the full restoration of the people 
and the building of the wall; for Darius succeeded him, ch. 
vi. 1, 

Neither docs it appear that under the reign of Darius any de- 
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cree was issued to restore and rebuild the city and the wall ; for 
we find it recorded, that permission was given only to build the 
temple, Ezra, ch. vi. 13, which was finished in the fith year of 
that king. 

But it does appear that in the reign of the fourth king of 
Persia, a decree was granted by llie king, to restore and rebuild 
Jerusalem and the xmll thereof y which had not been granted 
in any of the former reigns. For it is said, Jerusalem lielh rcaslCy 
and the gales thereof are burnt with fire ; come let m build up 
the wan of Jerusalem, Neh. ch. ii. 17. And it also appears 
that this decree was of such consequence as to be carried into 
effect by the military power of Persia, Ch. ii. 9. Now the 
Ptoleniean catalogue — Herodotus, Thucydides, Ctesias, Justin, 
Diodorus, Berosus, and others, are of weighty authority. 'I'hc 
following, drawn from thence in proof of the chronology of the 
Scripture, gives ns a particular statement' of the succession 
and chronology of these four kings of Persia, prior to the 
commencement of the sixty-tw^o weeks, or four handled 
and thirty four years, which, together with the s even weeks, 
or forty-nine years, xiwlVq four hundred and eighty-three years ; 
at the expiration of which, in the midst of the seveni ietii 
week, or three years and a half, it is expressly said, Messiah 
shall he cut oJ)\ 

Now Cyrus reigned tw’enty-eight full years, Ahasuerus 
seven, Darius thirty-six, and Artaxerxes thirty-one full years, 
Neh xiii. fj. Cyrus was succeeded in the government of Persia 
by Ahasuerus, reigned from India even unto Ethiopia, over 

a hundred and twenty-seven provinces. 

Darius, wfio was the son of Ahasuerus, Dan. ix. 1, did not 
conquer Babylon till he was sixty-tw'o years old, Ch. x. ,S1 ; so 
that during this period Babylon was not conquered ; consequently, 
the decree made by Cyrus could only have respect to the Jews, 
and not to rebuilding the city. Accordingly, we find that the 
city and the wall wens not built in the reign of those three 
kings — Cyrus, Ahasuerus, and Darius. Butin the reign of the 
fourth king, ArtaxeVxes, we find that Nehemiah was command- 
ed to go to Jerusalem, to rebuild the city and the wall, Ch. ii. 17. 
Now the years that Gyrus, Ahasuerus, and Darius reigned, 
were seventy: and we have authority from Scripture to say, that 
Artaxerxes lived to the thirty-first year of bis reign, which 
amounts to one hundred and tw o : subtract one hundred and two 
from five hundred and thirty-six, the period when the Jews 
returned to Jerusalem, and it leaves Jbwr hundred and thirty- 
four years B. C.; which was the commencement of the interval 
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'.vhen the commandment went forth to rebuild the city and the 
wall of Jerusalem ; and the end of that period, the time decreed 
when Christ was to make his appearance in the world. 

It must also appear that the seven weeks, or 
years, do not make any part of that period from the going forth 
of the commandment to restore and rebuild the city ; because it 
is said. From the going forth of the commandment to restore and 
to build Jerusalem, TV gnaH Messiah, until Messiah the 
Prince, shall he seven weeks, and threescore and two zcceks: the 
street shall he built again, and the wall; that is, in sixty-two weeks 
and seven weeks, at the end of whicli sixty-nine weeks of the 
SEVENTY, the Messiah was to declare himself the Prince, 
Ruler, Governor, Leader, Captain^; which he did at the end of 
thc5et;e7i iveeks, or forty-ninth ycixr of his age, when he openly 
declared himself to be the Messiah, Cuke iv. 21, This day is 
this scripture juljill^d in your ears~The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acc(pfable year of the Lord. As the commandment to build 
the city anti the wall, went not forth till the time of the fourth 
king of Persia, and as by virtue of this command the city and 
the wall were built; it must be evident that at the expiration of 
the sixly-tzco weeks from that period, the Messiah was to make 
liis appearance ; and that acl^ee, afterwards, or in process 
of time, as this word signifies, he was to be cut of. Uuis does 
this word achree, refer to the term of tlie natural life of 

the Messiah, in connexion with the sixty-two weeks, 
rrutt ve achree hashabugnim shishim 

rishnirn yikaareelh Messiah, and after sixty and iivo weeks shall 
Messiah be cut oJ)\ So that after theiuVy and two zveeks, or four 
hundred and thirty four years, when the Messiah was to make 
his appearance, the seven weeks, or f or ty-nj^ne years commenced*, 
at the end of which period, having fulfilled all the commands 
required in iheslaw', the last week of the seventy then commenced, 
in the midst of which zc eek, or the last three years and a half, 
Messiah was to be cut oiV ; and which being added to the seveK 
weeks, or forty-nine years, makes the Messiah fifty-two years 
and a half old at th^ time of the crucifixion : when he finished 
the transgression, made an end of sin, reconciliation for ini- 
quity, brought in everlasting righteousness, sealed up all vision 
and prophecy, and anointed the most holy. 

It must appear to the intelligent reader, that on no ground 
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whatever can these difficult passages be understood; if the time 
be reckoned from the first year, or from any year of Cyrus ; for 
if so, the sixty^wo weeks would not reach to the time when the 
Messiah was to appear. If from the time of Darius, then in like 
manner the sixty-two weeks, or four hundred thirty-four years^, 
would not reach to the birth of Christ ; therefore, as it is evident 
that no Messiah appeai'ed, according to the expectations of the 
Jews, before Christ — as he cannot now make his appearance, 
cut offy ^during the continuance of the second temple; the temple 
having been laid in ashes by Titus tl^e Roman general, near two 
thousand years since ; and as Christ came and was cut off at the 
expiration of the sixty-nine weeks and a half, during the continuance 
of the second templcy agreeably to the positive declaration of the 
prophet Haggai, ch. ii. 7, 9, as above — it is as evident that this 
prophecy of Daniel can only apply to Christ ; that the going 
forth of the commandment to restore and build Jerusalem, in 
the reign of Artaxerxes, the fourth king of Persia, was the com- 
mencement of the seventy weeks, and the remainder seven 

WB&KS AND A HALF, Of FIFTY-TWo YEARS AND A HALF, 

the true age of the Messiah, the Redeemer, at the crucifixion. 

Hence it appears, that all the arguments^ urged by sceptics 
to the ministry of Christ, because it was not possible that 
such a general spread of the gospel to so many distant 
nations should have taken place in the short period of three 
years, can no more be brought forward in support of the objec- 
tion. But the foundation for these objections has been laid by 
writers, who have drawn their proofs from the gospels where 
they have read the particulars oi four passovers before the 
crucifixion not supposing that many passovers were signi- 
fied in those words of the Apostle John, who was an eye and 
an ear witness to every miracle he recorded. 

Hence it must be allowed, that as the Messiah came to fulfil 
all righteousness, as he said to St. John when he submitted to 
baptism, and as a part of this righteousness for which there was 
an express CQmmand under the Mosaic dispensation, for those 
who were chosen ^to officiate in the ministry, from thirty years 
old to fifty, Numb. iv. Q ; so Christ fulfilled this law : he en- 
tered on bis ministry at thirty years of age, and thus continued 
till the- forty-ninth year, when he began to be persecuted, was 
cast out of the temple, and was crucified in*the midst of the week, 
agreeably* to the words of Daniel* And this time of his persecu- 
tion was undoubtedly the last three years and a half of his life, the 
particulars of which we have in the gospels, otherwise it could not 
have been said by the Apostle St. John, And therewere also many 
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other things which Jesus didj the which if they should be zi^ritten 
even/ one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain 
the book^ that should be written. 'I'his is siiffirient to conviiu e 
the inobt obstinate contender, lliat all those tilings related of 
Chiist could not be done in three years. Thus he put an end 
to the SACRIFICE, AND THR OBLATION, the cereniofiies and 
ordinances of the Mosaic dispensation: thus he for ever abolish- 
ed the typical Jubilee, or fori j/-ninth year; and by the abolition 
of these ceiemonies, types, and figures, he taught that the 
worship of God did not consist in these external forms, but that 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat rams. 

'^J'he Jubilee, which was observed among the ancient Hebrews, 
w as most religiously celebrated at the end of the iy pica] forfi/~niue 
years. The lands of individuals, which could not be mortgaged 
for a longer period, returned to the family to whom they origi- 
nally belonged ; all^ contracts and engagements were at an end, 
and it was a time of universal liberty. 

The word yobcel, is said by the Rabinical writers to 
mean a ram, and therefore we so frequently find mention •made 
of the rams' ^horns, or Jubilee trumpets ; from this word comes 
the word Jubilee, It had been an ancient custom, when the 
Hebrews first went into Jigypt, to celebrate the feast of the 
slain lamb. Kpipbanius says ^ that the Egyptians at the vernal 
equinox celebrated the feast of the slain Iamb, by smearing the 
trees and other things with the color of blood, in order to pre- 
serve them from some disastei/ This iiad been handed down 
to the Hebrews from the most ancient patriarchal churches ; it 
was the first sacrifice that was commanded to be observetl from 
the fall, as representative of the Messiah, the lamb slain from 
the foundation of the w^orld. 

The Hebrews also celebrated the feast of the slain lamb at 
the vernal equinox, to commemorate their deliverance from the 
Egyptian bondage. This sucritice was also understood to refer 
to Shiloh, to whom the gathering of the people was to be, Gen. 
xlix. 10, and by Daniel to the Messiah, ch.ix. who was to Ar/V/g 
in everlasting yighteousness at the end of life seven weeks, or 
forty-nine years ; at which time the gentile Jubilee was to com- 
mence in the seventieth week, wdien iXmsacrijice and the obtatioii 
were to cease for ever, when all dependence on sacrifices, types, 
ceremonies, and oblfttions, was lo be abolished by the Re- 
deemer, to whom all the prophets gave witness, who was to seal 
the vision and prophecy, i. e. the fulfilment of all prophecy con- 
cerning himself. St. Luke says. Now in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius, 
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It appears from various remarks in the History of the Ro- 
mans, and also from the first Christian fathers, that Tiberius 
reigned in conjunction with Augustus, some years before the 
death of the latter, on account of his age ; that he was asso- 
ciated with him in the supreme government; and that the loth 
> ear of Tiberius, mentioned by St. Luke, applies to the procon- 
sulate, and not to the 15 th year after he became sole emperor. 

I shall quote u few of the Rdmati historians, who have informed 
us, that I'lberius was taken into the government before the death 
of Augustus. 

Velleius Paterculus* lived in the reign of the Emperors Au- 
gustus and Tiberius, and he says, ^ that at the desire of Augus- 
tus a law was passed by tlpe senate, that Tiberius might be 
taken into the joint government with Augustus.’ And Tacitus 
observes, ‘ that Tiberius was joint Emperor with Augustus.’^ 
Also Suetonius, * There was a law made, that Tiberius should 
govern jointly with Augustus, and make the census wdth him.’^ 
And Dio observes, ^ Augustus, being now much advanced in 
years,, and incapable of rendering those services to the govern- 
ment for which he had been so eminent, recommended Germa- 
nicus to the senate, and the senate to Tiberius.’*^ Augustus then 
accepted for the fifth time the government of the state for ten 
years, and renewed also the tribuiiiciaii power to Tiberius/ For 
Augustus, on account of his great age, could not attend the senate 
and councils; and a decree w'as passed, that whatever was 
enacted by Augustus and Tibeiius, with the council, should be 
ratified and deemed of equal authority, as if enacted by the au- 
thority of the senate. 

Dio also sa^s, that before the deatli of Augustus, the title of 
Emperor was given to Tiberius by a decree of the senate. 
Besides, we find by the Greek and Roman WTiters, that tlic 
title of Emperor w^as always given to those who were admitted 
to the proconsular and tribunician power. Titus and Trajan 
weie honored with the title of Emperor, during the life and 
government of Vespasian and Nerva. Josephus, describing ibc 
triumph of Vespasrian and Titus, says, * the Emp^ors, the night 
before the triumph, lodged near the temple of [sis.’ ^ Pliilostrutus 
{jays, that ^ Titus was proclaimed JEmperor in Rome, and ad- 
mitted to equal power in the government with his father/^ And 

• 
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the elder Pliny, who wrote before the death of Vespasian, and 
dedicated his work to Titns, calls Titus emperor,* 

rroin these remarks it must appear that ^hberius was admit- 
ted to the administration of the government in conjunction with 
Augustus, and that at least fifteen years before the death of 
Augustus, For, according to Origen,^ * the Christians univer- 
sally ill his time were sensible th^t there were two epochs of 
the reign of Tiberius ; if not, (as Lardiier and other wi iters 
have justly observed) when they said that Christ was prucified 
in the firteenlh year of Tiberius, at which lime the two Gemini 
were consuls, after he had preached for tlie time of the passoveis 
mentioned in the gospels, they certainly must have known th it 
they would have opposed the Apostle when he said, the word 
of God came to the Baptist in \\\e fifteenth year of Tiberius : for 
the ministry of J ohn began before that of Christ/ This authority 
of O rig(3n and Clcitiens cannot be resisted ; for as it is evident 
that Christ was not crucilied in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
it is as evident that this fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, 
wlieii Christjs said to be alioiit thirty years of age, was not the 
//y/ce///4 of his reign when he was sole emperor, but the 
liftecntli year of his proconsular empire, when he reigned in 
conjunction with Augustus. It is expressly said, And it came 
to pass in those days, that there went out a decree from Cresar 
Augustus, (hat all the world should be taxed, Luke ii. I. And 
again in the third chapter, And Jesus himself began to be about 
tkiriy years of age, which was in the fifteenth year of the reign 
(f Tiberius Cresar, ver. 1 . ^Phis decree therefore went out 
before the birth of Christ, when Augustus was sole emperor, 
consequently before Tiberius was taken into the jpint adminis- 
tration. Now it appears from the Roman writers above quoted, 
that 'riberius was joint emperor with Augustus many years 
befoie the death of the latter, who dying at the advanced age of 
near eiglity years, was incapable of governing long before be 
died. But if we were to understand by the fifteenth year of 
'Fibeiins the fifteenth year of his sole empire after the death of 
Augustus, itVould not agree with any of the above authorities; 
as it would make Augustus perfectly capable of governing to 
within a year of his death, which is contradicted by the dec;ee 
of the senate. It is also in opposition to the declaration of 
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Irenaeus, whose authority must be allowed to be great. Con- 
sequeiitly tlie fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, when Christ 
was TiiiUTY YKARs OF AGE, mu.st iiecessaiily mean the fif- 
teenth year of his proconsular tiibunician empire. And as Clirist 
was crucified about the end of the leign of 'L'ibcrius, who reign- 
ed 22 years, and not 17 only, as has been asserted, it follows from 
this also, that when Christ was crucified, lie was fifiy-lwo years 
and a half old. 

This statement will agree with the remarks on the seventy 
weeks mentioned in Daniel, and with the law respecting those 
who were admitted to the ministry, JNuinb. iv. 47. From thirty 
years old and upward^ even unto Jiffy years old, every one that 
came to do the service of ' thc^ininistry. And also with Ireiiajus, 
the disciple of Poly carp, a disciple of St. John; who says, that 
Christ was about fifty years old at his crucifixion : for he has 
not the aulhoiity of John only; he gives the various testimony 
ot all the old men who had lived wdth the apostle in Asia, and 
who had received this account from him; some of whom, he 
say.9, luid seen the other apostles also, and had lieard the same 
ironi them all. This is corroborated by the Jews, who said, 
lliou art fiot yet JiJ'ly years old; for it must appear that if he had 
been but thirty years of age, a remark of this kind would have 
been absurd. But as they were all registered in their synagogues 
at the age of eight days, the Jews were well acquainted with 
the age of Christ at this period, and iherefore could with pio- 
priety say, having the register before thenr in the temple, thou 
ART NOT YET FII'TY YEARS OI.l). 

To conclude ; it must be allowed that Christ came to fulfil the 
whole law', in every particular rile and ceremony ; for he said. 
Suffer il to he so now ; j'or it becometh us to fu/Jil all righteous- 
ness. This was the rite of baptism, an ancient rite in the Jewish 
church, which, though unimportant as it respected him, yet was 
observed by him. So it was ordained under that dispensation, 
that those employed ir any part of the service relating to the 
ministry, should be so employed from thirty to fjty years of 
age, even those whoT*ead, but were not of the priesthood, Conse* 
queiiily had he not so continued till the fiftieth year of his age, 
he would have been deficient in one of the principal ordinances, 
and^ in such case, could not have fulfilled all righteousness. 

The Hebrews read daily iti the temple the old ceremonies, 
as at this day ; but Christ tauglit daily in the temple ; he sat 
among the readers, and preached the gospel, Luke xx. 1 ; show-, 
ing by the propliecics that the time was come for the appearance 
of the Meivbidh, and at length told them, This datj is this strip- 
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lure fulfilled in your ears^ Luke iv. ^1. The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
pcl to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovcri)tg of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty thou that are bruised, to preach, the 
acceptable year of the Lord, Isa. Ixi. 1, it, Tims be wiis found 
perfect in every ordinance, rite and ceremony required in the 
law, even circumcision, baptism,* &c. and also (as observed) 
completed the whole term of twenty years, which was com 
inauded to those \vho taught in the temple, and fultillcd a pait 
of the righteousness so commanded to be observed. He bad 
taught a long time in the temple when he was finally manifested, 
at the forty-ninth year of his age, fit the ct)mmencemeut of the 
last three years ; for the Baptist knew Inm well when he came 
to he baptised. Matt. iii. 4. Thus during twenty years of his 
reading and teachii^ in the temple, he convinced a great body 
of the people ; for they said, An nnui ever spake like this man ; 
chose twelve apostles ; a Christian sanhedrim of seventy dis- 
ciples, and sent them forth to preach the gospel ; whicji w as 
improbable to be done in the short space of three years. Thus it 
appears that the observation of the Jew^s, respecting his age, 
thoii art not yet fifty years old, had reference to the time, or 
latter end of his life, wlieu he came publicly forward in the 
temple, and declared wlio he was in the words of the prophet; 
and at the coinmencement of the last passovers, w hich alone are 
recorded in the gospels. For we find that the gospels do not 
contain the transactions of his life from the beginning of his 
iniiiislry. This is ascertained by St. John : And there were 
also many other things zoltich Jesus did, the rchieh if they should 
be written every one, 1 suppose that even the world itself could 
not contain (receive) the books that should be icritten. These 
words evidently refer to things done in his public ministry, which 
are not recorded in the gospels, and whicli are said to be of so 
extraordinary a nature, and so numerous^ that it was not possible 
any of them w ere here referred to as performed in the last three 
years of his life ; but as having been done from the time of his 
entering on his public ministry in the thirtieth year of his age, 
to the time of his publicly opposing all the combined power, 
authority and learning of the priests, scribes, and phaiivsces, at the 
beginning of the last three years of liis life. Then it was that the 
Kedeeiner rmished the seventy weeks determined on the people, 
and on the holy city. For agreeably to this astonishing prophecy, 
at the end of the seventy tcecks, or four hundred and ninety years, 
the people were scattered into all nations, and the holy ( ity 
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VI as laul ill ashes by the Romans. H R M A l> F, A N E N i) o F s t N s, 
viz. of ato?iem€fits for sins by sacrifice. — He made RECON- 
CILIATION FOR INIQUITY, by showing the old paradisaical 
way to the tree of life, a life consistent with those divine precepts 
which he taught; and thus Hi: brought in everlasting 
RIG II I'EOUSN ESS, by showing that the life of Christ, manifested 
in the heart and life of the Christian, was to sweep away all the 
old sacri/ices, types, oblations and ceremonies, which were made 
the temporary righteousness of that day ; and that this righteous- 
ness established by the Christian divspensation was to endure 
forever. H e sealed up th e vision an d rroph ecy ; that 
is, lie accomplished all that was said in the books of Moses, ami 
in the Psalms, and in the J^ropliets, concerning liimsef No 
prophets were for ever after him to arise; the vision and 
PROPHECY WERE TOR EVER SEALED. He ANOINTED THE 
MOST HOLY — by his doctrines and lijc, showing the Jews ot 
that day, that their dependence on their offerings of sheep and 
bullocks would not atone for their evils of life; and also all 
Christians, that their attendance on outward ceremonies, and 
e\en their faith, without the life of Chiist in the heart, would be 
but as sounding brass and as the tinkling cymbal. 


NOTICE OF 

jESCHYLI TRAGCEDJA:: Sudplices ei 
Eumrnides, Studio G. Burges, M. A. 
duocL 6s. el 7s. 


Under the head of Bitcraiy Intelligence, we briefly announced 
in our last No., p. 440., two volumes of Mr. Buiges’s intended 
edition of the whole of iEschylus; we now enter oii a more full 
examination of the first of these publications under the following 
title: 

^ A\<r^6\ov TpaycoSt^oiov Ael\j/ava. iEscliyli, quae supersun t, 
Fabulse et Fraginenta. Suppiices. vyxrds ^eXulvug ogcrui 
<pcco$. Recensui Georgius Burges; ciijus Nota* aliorumqiie 
seliguntur edita^, et iiieditae divulgaiitur. Londini. Kx adibus 
Valpianis, apud G. et W. B. Whittaker, Payne et Foss, et Bib- 
liopolaa Cantabrigian ct Oxonii.’ 


Edition of /Esc/itflus. 18 ^ 

. Connected as the name of Mr. lJurges has been publicly 
with this Journal, we fear that vve may be thought incapable of 
acting the part of unbiassed judges. VVe aie convinced, how- 
ever, that in the whole of this article, we sliall prove that a Re- 
view may be written with truth, alike removed from the hood- 
winked affection that sees no faults, and the sharp-eyed animosi- 
ty which finds nothing to praise. 

To keep ourselves thus within 'the limits, qiws ultra citraque 
veqjiit consistere rectiimy we know to be a task of no conimon 
difficulty. In proof of this, vve need only refei to the pages of 
a contemporary Journal, the chief writer of which is avowedly 
the literary opponent of Mr. Burges, and has published the 
following impartial notice of his adversary's edition. 

‘ Mr. George Barges has written a new Greek play, which 
he entitles the Supplices of Aischylns. As it does not fall 
within our plan tr^ criticise the classical compositions of modern 
authors, we shall abstain from any remarks upon this ingenious 
production, and content ourselves with giving one specimen of 
his successful imitation of iEschylus. 

• 

il2scb}lus, Suppl. 143. Burges. 

fiiXovcra 8’ a5 flgXoucrav ayvav jx* 8* ay ftXovtroiv ayv- 

STTiSerco Jio$ xopet' uv fjJ €7ri8gT«; Jio^ xopa, 

iyoudoL cre/jtv’ fvouTTi* a<rfa^e$ t^oviTX cre/x-v’ hcOTrt* eg ^/Xac 

Travr) 8f (rdevovtTi Si- iruvroc S’ utrisvetg' Si- 

toyjXoTcri S’ acr<pixXlcic myyJ elo'* 

aSju.^T«c aS/xi^TflC cv 8’ aSpr^g aSpriVOg 

putTiog ysve<rScv* pvtriog ysyeo'Scjo. 

We rather think, however, that iEscliylus would have preferred 
<ru yevou to oru yeveaSw ; but, perhaps, Mr. Burges recollected 
the precept, arc desi/ies imitator in arctum, &c. The notes 
are equally remarkable for sound criticism, good feeling, and 
elegant Latinity.^’ 

Although we know sometliing, perhaps, of the motives, which led 
Mr. Burges to declare against Dr. Bloliiiield, TroAfjxov acr-TroySov xu) 
ixYjpvxToVf ^et we regret, as cordially as tli 4 ? friends of Dr. Blom- 
field can, the manner and the place, in which Mr. Burges has cho- 
sen to exhibit his hostility. If there be the least value in scholar- 
ship, let not that little be reduced to nothing, as it deserves to be, 
by making the ndtes on a dead author the vehicle of abuse on a 
living editor. Th) the truth of this sentiment, too long neglected 
by critics, M.r, Burges seems (and we hail the change with infi- 
nite delight) to have been subsequently alive; and in the F.uine- 
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nicies he has, with a candor, not the less valuable for its rarity, 
endeavored to make the amende honorable to Dr. Blomfield, 
by correcting a mistake, into which he appears to have fallen in 
the Supplices, p. ^27, by there accusing the Doctor of having 
deceived a bookseller, by passing off as his own observations 
some notes on the Troadc‘s of Euripides, which were, in fact, 
only extracts from Mr. Burges’ notes on the same play. 

With respect to the charge made against Mr. Burges’s Latini- 
ty, w e conceive more stress is laid on that point by the Reviewer 
than good sense warrants. Had Mr. Burges edited a Latin author, 
his supposed ignorance of Latinity might have been pleaded against 
his competency to the task he had undertaken ; but, as m the 
present case he has given his^,attcntion to a Greek author, the 
very confession of the Keview'cr, that Mr. Burges has written 
a Greek play, is some proof tliat he is not so ignorant of that 
language as the Reviewer would lead us to^ believe, from his 
detection of a solitary error in Greek syntax. For our ow'n 
part, w'e confess that we consider the Latinity a very secondary 
object. Provided the meaning of the writer be clear, we ask 
no mofe; fine writing, as Dr. Blomfield properly remarks in the 
Quarterly Review, No. xv. p. and ‘ flowers of rhetoric, are 
misplaced in discussions on the position of an accent, the luxation 
of a dochmiac, or the hallucination of some sinful copyist.’ Our 
best notions of a Latin style in all its varied stages of excellence, 
must be derived from other writers than even the Ciceronian 
Muretus and his editor Ruhrikeii; who, in. his choice and collo- 
cation of words, was deemed instar omnium^ till Wolf showed 
us spots even in the sun of Ruhnken. Yet though tlie value 
due to Latinity is small, still as excellence even in minor points 
is desirable, we will in the wwds of Mr. Elinsley, in the Edin- 
burgh Review, No. xxxiii. p. 2^24, addressed to then Mr., now 
Dr., Blomfield, advise Mr. Burges, Mf he survive the effects of 
his Review'ei’s sneers, to guard himself against similar attacks of 
his competitor. For of all the possible defects of a writer, 
grammatical errors are^the least important, the soonest de- 
tected, and the last, forgotten, '^rhousands of readers exist 
who are stone-blind as to the presence or absence of genius, 
judgment, learning, sagacity, taste, candor, and right reasoning, 
but possess a Lyiicean (juickness of vision with regard to false 
concords.^ 

By a little attentioYi to points of this nature, Mr. Burges 
might have avoided the portentous error of tentantur for few- 
iant, and more particularly have shown himself a greater master 
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of the complicated difficulties of the subjunctive mood, that 
stumbliu*;-block to all tra-montane writers of Latin. 

With regard to the Reviewer’s objection against the want of 
soundness of criticism in Mr. Burges’s Supplices, we fear that 
the bold style of criticism adopted in the Supplices is likely to 
impede the sale of the })ublication ; and we confess that, in spite 
of all that has been done and said by the Scaligers and Bentleys 
in favor of their sldsliing system, our prejudices are still on the 
side of the less venturous method of leaving the texts of ancient 
authors in the same state as they are found in MSS., an*d of re- 
serving for the notes all the suggestions of emendations, be their 
character fur ingenuity and probability what it may. 

If, however, on any occasion we were disposed to depait from 
a sirict adherence to this rule of sound criticism, we know not 
to what play the exception might be granted with greater right 
than to the Siipplic#3s of ^schylus. Lor of all the remains of 
(ireek Tragedy, so miserable is the condition of that drama, 
that the united exertions of more than three centuries have been 
unable to present the least idea of the production of. that 
iLschylus, who found in his country’s admiration of his genius 
after death, the best, the latest, reward for merit acknowledged 
during his life. 

But whatever might be the delight of the author, were he 
alive again, at finding that, though his mortal remains had been 
consigned to mother earth, his spirit still breathed w ith some 
portion of its original fire in his other plays, how wofully would 
he be disappointed, vs ere he told to search for his Supplices 
amidst the chaotic mass of Greek letters, wliich pass under the 
name of that play. Wlielher he would be able to recognise his 
own production in that of the present ediiiis^may Ce question- 
able; but not a shadow of doubt can remain, as to his immediate 
rejection of all the nonsense attributed to him in previous edi- 
tions; nor would he fail to acknowledge, that in desperate cases, 
desperate remedies alone were capable gf effecting a radical 
cure. 

Thus muchdias justice compelled us to sat on the subject of 
these angry bickerings, which, onr fervent prayer is, rcquiescant 
in pace, as well for the sake of the parties themselves, as of that 
of Literature, which the rival editors of iEschylus singly pursue 
with so much zeal, a*nd which they might, if united, contribute, 
each in his own way, to advance to the proud pre-eminence due 
to the immortal language of the sons of Greece. Nor is it wdth 
little pain that we have noticed this attempt to decry, by a sneer, 
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the labors of an individual, whose first, last, and only wish seems 
lo be, to promote the cause of Grecian Literature, and particu- 
larly whatever is connected with its dramatic productions. 

Such are the points, in which Mr. Burges has laid himself 
open to censure. We turn, then, to the more favorable side of 
the picture. And here w^e must admire the manliness and hones- 
ty in Mr. Burges* conduct, wdio, disdaining the tiicks of vanity, 
in concealing real ignorance 'under the garb of a studied reserve, 
has every where made a full confession of the dilliculties of his 
author, * by the simple formula, hofc mn intelligOy or nihil hie 
video; and, instead of wasting bis own reader's patience by a 
useless attempt at unsatisfactory explanation, has at once given 
what he believes to be the ^nearest approach to the original text 
of his author. By these means he has presented us with, at 
least, a readable play; a consideration of some importance to 
those who have endeavored, hitherto, tC’ wade through that 
slough of despond, the Supplices of yEsclnlus, with what suc- 
cess let that man, if such exists, alone say, wdio will boldly assei t 
that he can truly understand a dozen continued lines of this 
drama in other editions. 

The contents of Mr. Burges' volume are, 1. a dedication ; (2. 
the preface; 3. the text according to the Editor's recension; 4. 
tlie preface to the notes; 5. the notes; and lastly, an Index of 
authors emended. 

The dedication we extract, as conveying a piece of biography, 
from which we infer, that Mr. Burges seems to be the first na- 
tive Asiatic who has appeared in the character of an editor of 
Greek plays: ^ Genio Sckolce Caithnsiancc , Gracas LAteras 
assidue olini colentisy neque minua in posterum, si quid aiidien- 
dmn laquor, culiwr-, jlisch^li relliquias hasce, veluti iabulas e 
naufragio collectas redintegratasque, dedico Georgius Burges^ 
Bengalensis*^ 

In the preface, Mr. Burges enters on tw'o questions, not so 
much in their nature npvel, as useful in their application, respect- 
ing the causes of corruption in ancient authors. The first alludes 
to the change of lines, produced by the method sdopted by dif- 
ferent transcribers, of writing the verses in one, two, or three co- 
lumns; and the second to the discovery of lacuna, and the means of 
supplying them. Of both these fruitful sources of error, instances 
are given from A2schyliis and Sophocles; and with the proofs of 
similar lacunae and similar supplements, discovered by others, a 
him is given that Valckenaer in some MS. notes has antici- 
pated Mr. Burges in similar discoveries in the Helena of Kiirijii- 
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Hcs, The passages to which ihe Dutchniaii anil Bengalee 
aliudo, will be shortly, we hope, made known by Matthiie, who 
appears to have had access to the Valckenaer papeip. 

'I'he supplement, introduced by Mr. Burges, from Clemens 
Alexandrinus, of the Ajax of Sophocles, we deem no less curious 
than certain; since, as Mr. B. remarks, not only does the sense 
require the words supplied, but the supplement itself points out 
the cause of the lacuna. VVe earnestly recommend the admirers 
of Sophocles, and amongst the readers of Greek who do not 
admire the tragic bee, to turn to Mr. Burges’ Pref. p..ll and 
following. 

Equally certain in fact, though less supported by circumstan- 
tial evidence, is tlie supplement c^scovered by Mr. B. of a 
verse, which, attributed wrongly to Archilochus by Ammonius, 
manifestly belongs to iEschylus, and could not possibly have been 
found in a more fit ylacc than where ISlr. B. has put it; and by 
so doing, wdth the aid of some verbal emendations, simple and 
necessary, has he cleared up one of the most ienebro^e passages 
in tlie whole play, 'fhe story runs thus: 

J)anaus, having fled from l^gypt, arrives with his danghtbrs at 
Argos; and at the close of the hymn, sung by the Chorus on 
their first entrance upon the stage, he gives his daughters some 
good advice, as to llieir conduct in a strange land. To this 
Iticture the Danaides reply as becomes dutiful clrildren, and hold 
ihe following discourse with their father; who endeavours to 
cheer the drooping spirits of his children, by bidding them 
pray to, and put their trust in, the gods, whom they saw' repre- 
sented as guardians of the holy place, where they were seated 
suppliants. 

XO. TftTip ^povovvTO/f irpo; ^povovvTfCf 

(puXa^ojuutt It rdaii ixtfxvrtO-Bai (TtSiv 

xf^vaf Ztvg 3c yivv^Tu/p fjC 1 4)5 

^A. iioiro irtTa •npt’jfAtvovg «7r’ OfXfxciTo;' 

XO- J Ztv xoTTwv /m’ OiHriipif u’nthn, hirdg’ 

<SA. Miivoif 9eX6VTOf, tv rt\avn'7,a-ng Ta3i* 

XO. 9i>(i ^4,’, ''trrni Tt?vo;, 9p-nyovg 

A A. fxn vi/v fxn t’* vjtcti i?00 

Sco. T4v’ oCv x*HX^<rxu; Tcp n iaifxovtvv c’tti: j 
AA. ayvui y' *A«6xXa;, a^r’ ovpnvov fiiov* 

tiS^g av aXaav rriV^a (rvyyywtj ^poroXg' 

XO. iTvyyvQno irira %al Ttapao'Taitj •jrpo^ftuv 

HoJkovtrii ttiiydg *HXtou trwTriptovg* 2(15 

AA, K»i Z»iyof ofviy 

XO, c-fj^tTov 9toV 

opu/f rpintyetY Tn>3« — • 

AA. )CixXii<rHfTr 

XO. rptenYcc r* itr^Xrj ‘xv^tpv^T'ig cro|)^f- 
AA. wXaJ’ iii t’ 
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XO. tv Tt ■)^0ovi' 

AA. ^Ep^uttig 6* o5’ MXXog roTa^* h *EX^Tivu;if vofjtoig — 210 

XO. <i>Xodpoaif VL/V ea-QXn nyipu^e^Jtnrw, 
jl^A. j3wjU,ov TQY^e xtct Tiupog crtXn^ 

xuxXcy <7r*pt<?‘T»i'r*, fv Xo)(w 5’ a’ntiffQYi 
0I.CV rtv4xTwv ttiv^i xoiyo^wfx'inY 
cri^t<r9\ 

Such is the intelligibh' form Avhich the words of iEschvhis 
assume in Mr. Burges’ sedition; how ditfeient is their appearance 
elsewhere, we arc almost ashamed, for the disgrace of criticism, 
to state. Ivespccting the charges made by ^Jr. B. in the first 
three lines of this extrac t, nothing need be said; as they are suf- 
ficiently confirmed by the authority of the better MSS. or edi- 
tions; but with regard to the alterations, tianspositions, and in- 
sertions adopted by Mr. B. fii the lemaining part of this extract, 
the luiitor must speak for himself in his notes ; which cannot 
be introduced at lenglli, without trespassing too much on the 
patience of our readers; nor abridged, vvitheynt doing injustice to 
the Kditor’s learning ; and from which it will be seen, that although 
Mr. B. has, like Mr. Winsor, the inventor of gas-light, entered on 
a bohl and hazardous speculation, in his endeavor non Jtwinrn 
ev Julgare, sed ex funio dare luceniy he has still come out from 
the furnace of criticism unscathed; nor can it be said of him, as 
of the aspiring Phaelhon, magnis hie excidit ausis. 
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Library of Mr. Perry, late liditor of the Morning 
Chronicle, was brought to the hammer under Mr. Evans’ 
care, of Pall Mall^ during this mouth. The Collection was 
rich in old English Literature, particularly in facetm. The 
following are a few of the most prominent articles, with prices, 
purchasers, &c. — As a portion only of the Library is yet sold, 
vve shall return to this article in our next No. 

Arthur of Little Britain, translated by Lord Berners, edited by Utter- 
son, mth two sets of plates^ one colored and the other plain^ 1U14. 5/. 105. 

Anderson. 
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Ages of Sin, with its Steps from Thouglit to Impenitence, nine plaUs, 
vuth English verses ntuler thc?)),V2LTe, 5l. IO 5 . llo(](l. 

ArgaiVs Song ot Songs, which was Salomons, with cel-taine of the 

Brides Oroamenls, viz. Poetical Essnyes^ very scarce, 16^1. 3/. 12s. Rodd. 

British Antidote to Caledonian Poison, Satirical Political Prints and 
Poems, 17C}'1. 5.1. Moltcno. 

Bankes Bay Horse in a Trance, a discourse set do\vne in a merry 
dialougue^ between Bankes and his beast: ahatomizing some abuses and 
bad trickcs of this age, with the zeood cuty extremely rare, 1595. 9/. 9s. 

Jolley. 

For an account of this very curious and Rare Shakspcajc Tract 
see Reed’s Shakspeare, vol. vii, p. 21 and 2Q, 

Barbiw’s Cohimbiad, plates by Smirkcy proof inipressionsy green inorocco, 
Phtlddcfphia, 1807. S/. Laing. 

Buttes’s Dyets Dry IJinner, rare, 1599.^ SC Jolley. 

Banquet of Jests or Cliange of Chearc, a collection of Jest*!, Witty 
Jeercs, Alcrry Tales, &c. rare, with a (racing of the portrait of Archee the 
King's Jester, by Mr. Jhand, blue morocco, 1089. 8/. 10s. W arder. 

Bastard’s Seven Boc^es of Kpigranics, a Poetical Volume of Extra- 
ordinary Rarity, with a Ms. Epigram in an Old Hand-writing, 1598. 
10/. 10#. Hall. 

Bodenham’jj Belvedere, or the Garden of the Muses, Poems, first 
excessively rare, IdOO. 8/. 6s. Rodwell. • 

N. Breton’s small l\andfuli of fragrant flowers fit for any honorable 
Gentlewoman to smell unto, Poems, very rare, yelhnv morocco, 1575. 
10/. \2s. Od. Thorpe. 

Barksdale’s AJ vmplia Libcthris, or the Cotswuld Muse, extremely rare, 
1051. 5/. Rodwell. 

Baltharpe’s Straights Voyage, or St. David’s Poems, very sca?'ce, 1071. 
3/. IO 1 . Thorpe. 

Tins Bokc IS named The Beaultie of Women, a poem, extremely rare, 
from the Roxburglie Collection, morocco, hnprynted by Robert Wyer. 
16/. IO 5 . Jolley, 

Nicholas Breton’s Floorish upon Fancie and Toyes of an Idle Heade, 
containinge many pretie pamplilets to passe away idle time withall, ex- 
tremely rare, Jmprinled by Jliones, 1577. 2H/. 17#. (^. Th^^pe. 

Nicholas Breton’s Britton’s Boure of Deltghts, coiirayiimg many 
most delectable and fine Devices of rare E])itaphes, pleasant Poems, 
Pastorals and Sonets, in morocco, Impriuted by Jliones, 1591. 261. 15#. 6d, 

Triphook. 

Tiiis very Rare volume contains, among other pleasing productions 
of Breton’s Muse, the first edition of his beautiful little poem Phillis 
and Corydon.” ^ 

Nicholas Brefbn’s Pasquils passe and passeth not, set downc in three 
Pecs, hi^ Passe, E^recession and Prognostication, a poem, green morocco, 
1600. 8/. 10s. 6d. Jolley. 

Nicholas Breton’s Olde-Man’s Lesson, and a Young Man’s Love, 1605. 
51. 5s. Hull. 

N. Breton, the Soules iminortall crowne con.sisting of seaven glorious 
graces, Vertue, Love, Constancie, &c. Poems, with an engraved border 
round each page, in morocco, 1603. 6/. 17#. 6rf. Rodd. 

N. Breton, The Mother’s Blessing, a poem, 5/. 17.i. 6d. Rodd. 

N. Breton, Sir Philip Sydney’s Ourania, that is Endimion’s Song and 
TriuiiMln-, 1606. 8/. 6>. Rodd. 
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Buck's Daphnis Polustephanos, an ecglog, tery scarce^ 1605. 3/. 6«. 
TIiorpe. 

— — GreatTlantagenet, a poem, blue morocco, 1635. 2/. 18s. Skegg. 

Baleman, the Travailed PiJgrime, bringing newes from all partes, a 
poew, extremely rare, platen, blue morocco, 1569. 26/. 15s. 6c/. Hall. 

Barley-Brcake, or a Warning for Wantons, a poem, by W. N. rare, 

1607. 5/. Rodwell. 

Ikildwin's Funeralles of King Edward the Sixt, a poem, rare, with 
portrait of Edward VI. Imprinted by Marshe, 1560. 14/. 14s. Wilson. 

At the beginning of this volume is insetted a single leaf with an 
engraved border, imprinted by Copland, containing a Prayer for Edward 
the Sixth’s Recovery, commanded by the Erie of Bedford to be used by 
all trew subjects. 

Old Ballads, Songs, and Humorous Pieces, from the late Duke of Nor- 
folk’s Library, forming a very li^rge volume. 9/. 9s. Thorpe. 

Ballads, Songs, and Poems, in a folio volume. 7/. I horpc. 

Bercley, here begynneth a ryght frutefull Treatyse, intituled the 
Myrrour of Good Maners, or Cardynali Vertues, compyled in Latyn by 
Mancyn, and translated into Englysske Verse, blue morocco. Imprinted by 
Py iison, at the request of the Yerle of Kent. 9/. Thorpe. 

Barclay’s Ship of Fooles, Mirrour of Good Maners, and Egloges, wood 
caU^ fine copy, in russia. Imprinted hu Cawood, 1570. 8/. 5s, Jolley. 

Bib'ia Sacra Latina, 2 voi. first edition ol tlic Holy Scriptures, and the 
first book executed by the inventors of priming, with movcuhle metal 
types. Printed at Mentz by Gutenberg and Fust, between the years 
1450 and 1455. 168/. Pettigrew. 

This edition is generally known by the name of the Mazarine 
Bible, from the first discovery of a copy in Cardinal Mazarine’s library, 
by tliat eminent Bibliographer Debure. It is printed in double columns, 
in imitation of the large letters employed by the Scribes in the Churrh 
Missals and Choir Books. It would be superjUuoas to expatiate on the ex- 
treme rarity and importance of this article. It must always form the most 
prominent feature in a Collection of Books of the XV t h century; lor whai 
hook can be more interesting to the Collector, than the first production of 
the Alt of Printwgf In contemplating this work the mind is lost in 
astonishment.* that thg ^ ventors of Printing should, by a single effort, 
have exhibited the perieftrion of their art. The firmness of liie paper, 
the brightness of the ink, the exact uniformity of the impression have 
never been surpassed. Trithemius says, in his Chronicle, that he was 
told by Peter Schoiff'er, {iUe partner and son-in-law of Fust,) that //i /5 edi- 
tion was executed about the year 1450, and that the expenses incurred in 
the priming were so enoVmous, that 4000 florins were expended before 
12 slieets had been pointed. 

Coryai's Crudities hastily gobbled up in his Travels, with frontispiece 
and plates, in russia, 1611. 4/. 5s, Atkinson. 

Constable’s Diana or Sonnets, privately printed by Mr, E, Littledule 
fur the use of the Roxburghe Club, 1818. 3/. 9s, Thai |>e. 

Cliute’s Beawtie Dishonoured, written under Ike title of Shores Wife, 
1 593. 26/. Jolley. 

%• This copy formerly belonged to G. Steevens, who has written a 
a note in it, that he had never seen another Copy, 

Cowley’s Poetical Blossonies, with the rare portrait by Vaughan, also a 
small portrait inserted, blue morocco, 1633. 4/. Frecliug, 
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Craijley’s Amanda, or the Reformed Wliore, in verse and prose, 
trarre. 1635. 4/. 6f. Hodges. 

Cow — Ragious Castle Combat, a poem, 161.5. 2/. 13«. Thorpe. 

Christian Praiers, called Queen Elizabetlfs Prayer Book, 
borders representing the Dunce of Death, and portrait of Elizabeth, in mo- 
rocco, 1608. SL I3s. 6(/. Hodges. 

Churchyard’s Light Bondcl ofLivly Discourses, called his Charge, a 
poem, very rare, in morocco, 1580. 14^. Triphook, 

Christie on Etruscan Vases, privately printed, scarce, splendidly bound vi 
blue morocco, 1806. 8^. 15s. Hering. 

Constantini Lexicon Graeco-Latinum, best edition, in russia, 1592. Cl. 
18s. Thorpe. • 

Conunentarii locuplctissimi Verboruni Latinorum cum Graicis Angh- 
ris(/7^c Conjunctorum, scarce, apud JBynricmari, 1583. 5l.^s,6d. Thorpe. 

Controverses des Sexes Masciiliii et Femenin, poeme, cuts, ruled, red 
morocco. Tholose par Colomies, 1534. 5/.« Tliorpc. 

Davies (of Herefordys Wit’s Bedlam, Where is had Whipping Cheer (o 
cure the Mad, excessively rare, 1617. 20/. 10s. Triphook. 

Drunken Barnaby’s Journal, first edition, a the frontispiece hy Mar- 
shall, extremely rare, bine morocco, with some Latin Ms. verses relating to 
Oxford in Barnaby’s manner in an old liand at the beginning and end of 
tlie volume. 3/. Thorpe. 

Euripidis Hecuba, Hecuba editio altera, Orestes, Pluenissa^ et Medea, 
Edente Porsono, 5 vol. fine paper copic<«, which were never sold. Presen- 
tations from Professor Person to Mr. Perry, with Porson’s writing in each 
volume, 1708, iSce. 16/. 16s. W. Perry. 

Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, or History of English Printing, 
4 vol. large pa[)er, plates, 1809. 22/. 11s. 6rf. Thorpe. 

Ceremonies et Coutumes lleligicuses de Tons les Peoples du Monde, 
avec les Superstitions Ancienneset Modernes, II vol. large paper, plates 
hy Picart, very beautiful impressions, remarkably fine and splendid copy, red 
morocco. Amst. 1723. 63/. Thorpe. 

Forme of F’rayer and Ministration of the Sacraments, &c. used in the 
English Congregation at Geneva, and approved by Calvin, very scarce, %n 
rassiti. Imprinted by Crispin, 1556. 7/. 7s. Evans. 

Davies (of Hereford)’s Wittes Pilgrimage (by Poetical Essaies) through 
.a W orld of Amorous Sonnets, Soule Passions, &c. evi;jjt;niely*rare, London, 
by Browne. 28/. Thorpe. 

Ceriaine English Verses, penned hy David O-wyn, who for the space 
of elovoii yeares and ten moncths was in most grievous servitude in the 
galhes under the KingofSpaine, extremely rare. Mr. Bland supposed it 
to he uniipse, morocco, by Lewis, Impriyitedby Hudson, 1588. 12/. 125. 
Jolley. 

Patrick Ilarinay’s Nightingale, Shereline’s Happy Husiiand, and other 
Poems, /ron/i'5/>?ccc, including the rare portrait of the Author, and a portrait 
of Anne of Denmark, his Patroness, by Crispin de Pass, inserted, extremely 
rare, and one if the most curious and interesting volumes in the Collectio\, 
1622. 38/. 6i. 6d. Triphook. 

F.ither Hubbard’s Tales, or the Ant and the Nightingale, extremely 
laic, 1604. 10/. 5#. Triphook. 

Joseph Fletcher’s Historic of the Porfect-Cursed-Bleshcd Man, a poem, 
cvtiemely rare, p/a/es, 1629. 16/. Evaii:». 
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Facciolati ct Forccllini Lexicon Totius Latinitatis, 4 vol. in 2, best edi- 
tion^ in russia, Falav. 1771. Appendix ad Forccllini Lexicon, Fulav. 1816. 
10/. 10s. Bohn. 

R. Greeners Menaphon Camillas alarum to slumbering Eupluies v\ith 
snndrie conceipted Fassions, excessively rare, 1589. 15/. lbs, Tnpliook. 

Gobi Lexicon Arabico-Lalinum, Elzev. 1653. 8/. 15.s. Ogles, 

Johnsoni Schediasmata Poetica. This volume contains Epig7am<: on 
Gamaliel Fatsey, the celebrated Highwayman mentioned by Fen Jon^on, and 
on Jane Shore, S^'C. extremely rare. JMnd. 1615. 6/. i2s. Qd. Thorpe. 

Hickes's Thesaurus Veteruin Luiguarum Scptcntrionalium, 2 vol. very 
fine copy^Jhrmerly Frince Soubise*Sf Oxon, 1705. 12/. Rivington. 

JohnsOn^s Lives of Highwaymen, Murderers, Street Robbers, Pyrates, 
&c. Foriraits, 1734. 5/. 7s. 6d. Tliorpe. 

Kemble’s Fugitive Pieces, t nr suppressed y Yorky 1780. 5/. 18s. Ma- 

thews. 


Insckiptiones a Bocch'hio exposttec in hidkc Lcctio- 
num astimrum Acad. Berolin. 1 85i 1 . 

I. 

Lapi'i reperlus Achartue. 

EHI GEOtPAiTOY 
APXONT02 [OJFOS 
XnPIOY TIMllX 
ENWEIAOMEN 
U1 «l>ANOiTPAmi 
OAIAN XX 

II. 

Isapis situs in C.ampo Marathonio. 

. OPOI XftPIOY 
KAl OIKIA2: AnOT[I] 

MUMA nAIAI OP4»[A] 

Nfil AIO FEITONOX 
IIPOBA 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, Nos. XIV. and XV., and on the 
1st of May, No. XVI. The whole work will be completed within 
4 years. 

Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. XXXVII. and XXXVlll. 
containing Nepos and Plraidrus. Pr. !/• l5. per No.,; 1. p. 

double. 

Mr. Valpy has just published for the use of Schools an Editmn 
of Juvenal and Per sius with English pr. bs. (id* duod. The 

same Edition without Notes, pr. 3s, 6d, 

A New Greek ancU English Lexicon of the New Testament, for 
tlie use of Schools.# Bv the Rev. H. Laing, L.L.D. 8vo. lOs, 
6d. 

Dr. Laing has, ‘in our opinion, conferred a signal service on 
the Greek student. His work is greatly superior to Dawson's. He 
has carefully marked the quantity of the doubtful vowels, and has 
correctly given the signification and derivation of words. Some 
of his observations prove him to be an accurate scholar. 

We would recommend him, in a future edition, to mark the 
doubtful vowels only when they are long. This would save much 
labor ill the printing, and be equally satisfactory. 

Notitia Librorum manu typisve descriptorum qui donante Ab. 
Thoma Valperga-Calusio V, Cl. illati sunt in Reg. Taurinensis 
Athenaci Bibliothccam ; bibliograpliica et critica descriplioue iU 
lustravit, Anccdota passim iuseruit Amadeus Peyuon. 4to. Lips. 
1820. 

The eighth edition of Dr. Valpy's Greek Grammar is juit 
printed ; pr. 6's. 6d. For Schools and Students. 

Lectiones Platonicce, E membranis Bodleianis eruit T. Gais- 
POUD, A.M. 8 VO. Oxoii. 1820. • 

Aristophams Comadicc quae extant uiidecthi ac deperditarum 
fragmeiita, ciiin Scholiis Gr. et superiorum editorum, Kusteri, 
Bergleri, Brunckii, aliorumque W. DD. suis item annotatio- 
iiibus edidit et lexicon in Aristophanein adjecit Clir. G. Schutz. 
torn, primi pars i. il. 8vo. Lips. 1821. 

The first part contains llie Prefaces of Kuster, Bnrmann, Berg- 
ler and Bruiiek, with a very short one of the Editor’s. 'Fhcn follow 
the Achariienscs, Equites and Nubes, with the various readings and 
VOL. XXV. Cl. Jl. NO. XLIX. N 
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Latin version, all in the same page. Part tlie sccoiul contains the 
Annotations. 

Select British Divines, Part XIII. Containing Pearson on the 
Creed, pr. 2s. 6d. each No. (continued Monthly.) Edited by the 
Rev. C. Bradley. 

Nos. I. and II. contain Beveridge’s Private Thoughts ; witli 
a Portrait. — No. III. Leighton’s Theological Lectures ; with a 
Portrait, — No. IV. Leighton’s Erpository Lectures, — Nos, V. 
VI. VII. Leighton’s Commentary on St, Peter, — -Nos. VIII. 
IX. LEiGHTON’s Sermons, — Nos. X. XI. XII. Henry’s Tracts ; 
with a Portrait. 

Each Author may be purchased separately, in Numbers or in 
Vols. boards. 

A short Biographical Sketch of each Author is given. 

Lucurgi Oratio in Leocratem ad Fid<Mii Codicuni Mss, 
adjecta Annotationc Critica recensuit Fu. Gsann. Jenic, 1821. 
pp. 176. 8vo. 

The learned Editor in his Preface, which extends to the 18th 
page, notices the singular fact that “ intra semestre spatium” had 
appeared three editions of Lycurgus, the first by Gerh. Becker, the 
second by C. F. Heinrich, and his own the last. He has largely 
availed himself of the aid, which the first edition supplied ; but 
the second reached his hands just as he had arrived at almost the 
last leaf of his own edition. He has, however, appended to his 
Preface ‘‘ Ileiiirichianac Icctionis varietatem.” The Mss. used by 
Osann are the two, which form a part of the Burneian treasures 
in the British Museum, and one of which was brought to this coun- 
try by that enterprising traveller Dr. E. D. Clarke, (whose death 
■we are grieved to see just announced in the Newspapers.) The 
notes, with ivhich Osann has adorned his edition, rellect great cre- 
dit on his critical and can scarcely fail to interest, in one way 

or other, scholars of every class. We select the following as a spe- 
cimen : 

Ta t€(ia Ta Trarp^a] Simoniis, irarp^a, ait, hic ct irarpia com- 
niutata sunt; cpiod eq;udcm non dixerim. Demosth. Epist. 1481. 
Qvovra vw^p vfiwr tcis rrarpipovs Ovtrias Iv de Cor. 274 . Toe 

’AttoAXw rov IJvOioi^, os irarp^ds can ttoXci, Me«nioratur tanicii 
ndrpAos ’A ttoWwv in Bckk. Anecd. 1, 291. Lesbonax 48. Orcll. 
Trarp^as larlas, 50. Trarpwutv dcutv. Igitur quse infra 178 . leguntur, 
Ta Uph ra Tr/tTpia, 201. Qcovs rovs TrarpiovSy potiiis crediderim cum 
rols TrarpfpoLs commutata esse. Multo enirn ' latior est vocis Tra- 
rptpoi usus, quam ap. Latinos v. PaternuSy quae co sensu nonnisi ap. 
poetas reperiaiur: contra DU yairii, NeposTliein. 6, Cic. Phil. 2, 
30. Tam promisciius autem et varius ap. Graecos harum vocuin 
usus est, lit nonnisi in utiiversum Godofr. Hermariui dc iis prre- 
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l epla vera esse dicas, hi Classical Journal^ 3/iC. hreviler scri- 
beiilis : — ‘flarpta. Qua' sunt patris; TraTpion, Quie a palrc veni- 
unt ; TTUTpiKci, Quulia patris sunt.' Quorum triuiii adjcctivoruni 
discrinien inulto aliter traditur in Bekk. Lex. 217/' We hope shortly 
to direct the attention of our readers to other publications of Osann, 
whose industry deserves groat praise, and whose erudition will al- 
ways command our respect and ensure our good-will. 

Theocrili Reliquirc Gr, et Lat. lextum recognovit et cum 
aniinadversionibus Tli. Chr. Harlesii, Jo. Chr. Dan. Schreberi 
alioruin excerptis suisque edidit Theophilus Kiessling.* Acce- 
dunt argiiiiienta Grieca, scholin, epistola Jac. Morellii ad Har- 
Icsiuin ct indices. 8 vo. Lips. 18 19. 

This edition of I'lieocritus was to4jave been edited under the 
superintendence of Prof. Schad'er; he, however, being fully occu- 
pied, depute<l the pi^'sent editor to the task, wlio, after some he- 
sitation on considerijig whose place he supplied, consented to en- 
gage ill it. 

After making* some observations on the inutility of merehj re- 
printing Harless’s edition without any attention to what future 
scholarship had done for the poet, the editor proceeds to l^tate 
that “ Textum, quern vocant, Inec repetita ediliohabet eiim, quern 
ad certas verasquo artis critical leges castigatnm dedit Valckcna- 
erius, ila tainen, ut non neglecta fnorint, quaj alii post Valckena- 
criiim viri critico aciiminc litcraruinque Griecarurn accurata scientia 
insignes, Alihvardtus, Reckius, Rrunckiiis, Eichstadtiiis, Gaisfordius, 
Gra?fius, Ileiiiricluus, Hcrmaiiiius, Jacobsius, Schicferus, alii, sive 
codiciim ducti auctoritate, sive argumciitis e\ sola liiiguie Griecac 
indole repetitis, in poetae script ura mutandaet novaiidaexistimarnnl.” 
’Fhe “ argumenta Latina” are reprinted, with a few alterations, ex 
cditioiie Gothana, aim. 1808.” The “Scholia” are taken from 
Warton’s editions. The notes are under the texj^ Tire Epistle of 
Morell treats “ de Codd. Mss. Thcocriti fTt "Riblioth. Reg. Venet. 
asservatis,” and “ de Theocrili loco ab H. Aleandro Jun. in Dis- 
sertatioue inedita illustrato, deque scriptis nomiullis Aleandri non- 
duin editis." 

In one Volume Octavo, A Ormnmar of the Sunscrit Lan- 
guage, on a imoylan, liy the Rev. VV. Va^fes. 

The design of this Work is to facilitate the study of the Sunscrit 
Language, by rendering the Grammar of it more concise and 
simple. 

To expatiate on th^ excellencies of this language, or to enume^ 
rate all the advantages which may be derived from it, is not neces- 
sary in a Prospectus. It is universally acknowledged, by those, 
who have made the acquirement of it an object of pursuit, that it 
stands unrivalled for its harmony and cogency. Its being the 
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source of so prcat a number of wonis in several otlicr Eastern lan- 
guages^ and its containing all the principal Works of the Hindoos 
on Religion, Fiiilosophy, History, Jurisprudence, Arc., give it a 
decisive claim upon public attention ; and the growing anxiety felt 
by a considerable part of the literary world to gain an acquaintance 
with it, notwithstanding the ditlicuhies with which it has been cu- 
cuinbered, sufficiently shows, that it is not devoid of interest or 
utility. 

The learned Sunscrit Grammars formerly published, however 
excellent in many respects, are confessedly too voluminous, ami in 
many points looabstruse; — hence many Europeans, after cursorily in- 
specting them, have concluded either that they should not have time 
and patience sufficient for the acquirement of a language so com- 
plex, or that it was altogether unattainable by them ; and thus 
have relinquislied the study of it in despair. 

Sur la Statue Antique de Venus-Victrix, f'itcouvcrte dans Tisle 
de Milo en 1820, et sur la Statue Antique cbiinue sous le nom de 
Gerrnanicus ; par M. de Clarac, Coiiservateur du Musih^ de 
Paris. Paris, 1821. 4to. 

AchilHs Tatii de Lcucippes ct Clitophontis Amoribus Libri vni. ; 
Textum ad Mstt. fideni recensuit, Latiuam Versioiiem Crueei, 
notas selectas Salmasii, ineditas Guieti, Grettlingii, Hasii et suns 
adjecit Frid. J Aeons. Lipsiiv, 1821. 

De Chora (Wfecovum tragico, Dissertalio qiiam pro sumini.s in 
Lilteris bouoribus capessciulis scripsit Auctor J. L. Vaucher. 
Genevic, 1721. t>vo. 

0EflNOl, «&c. — Commentaire dc Thf*oii surles deux livresdela 
Composition Malhematique de Ptolemee ; traduit par M, Halma, 
&c. 2 Vols«4to. Paris, 1821. 

APATOY, &cT— TeS' Phenomenes irAralus et de Germaniciis, 
avec les Sebolies de Th^on, les Calast^risines d’Eratosthene, et 
la Sphere de Leontius, traduits par M. Halma. 4to. Paris, 1821, 


IN THE PRESS. 

u 

The Songs of Anacreon, of Teos, are in the press; translated 
into English measure, liy Lord Tiiurlow. 

The Rev. SAMUEL Burder, M. A. ha^i far advanced in the 
press a new work, entitled Oriental Literature, applied to the 
illustration of the Sacred Scriptures, designed as a sequel to Orien- 
tal Customs : in two large volumes, 8vo., closely an<l handsomely 
printed. It will, besides a great body of interesting matter, selec- 
ted from the most important modern publications, contain much 
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^'itluahle criticism from a work of Dr. llosenmuller, of Lcipsic, 
lately published in German, and now first translated into English. 
At the same lime will be published a new edition, being the sixth, 
of the Oriental Customs, in 2 vols. 8vo., greatly augmented from* 
the same sources. Both these works will appear the first week in 
May. 

Mr. Valpy is reprinting his edition of Brotier's Tacitus in 4 
Vols. Octavo. It combines the advantages of the Paris and Edin- 
burgh Editions, with a selection of Notes from all the Commentators 
on Tacitus, subsequent to the Edinburgh Edition: the Literaria 
Notitia and Politica, with all the Supplements, are also added ; 
the French passages are translated, and the Roman Money turn- 
ed, into English. 

PllIkPAUlNG Toil THE PRESS. 

• 

Mr. T. Taylor has translated the eleven books of the JVIeta^ 
morphosis of Apuleius^ and also his treatise De Deo Socratis, and 
his three hooks De liubitudine Doctrinarum Platonis. 

And from the Greek, the Political Pythagoric Fragments pre- 
served by 8loba5us : ail which will speedily be published. 

An Examination of the Primary Argument of the Iliad ; by 
Granville Penn. Oct. I2s. We shall hope to give some notice 
of tills work. 

Mr. Landseer is engaged on a learned historical work con- 
nected with ancient Oriental History, which will at once interest 
theologians and antiquaries. 

A critical Inquiry into the Text of the Jive Books of Moses will 
shortly be olfered to the public, containing a research into the 
parallel rites and ceremonies which among the Arabs 

before the days of Mohhammed, the Egyptians, Persians, and 
Indians, with traces of many of them still existing in the Greek 
writers. In this work the religion of the early Patriarchs will be 
examined, and the systems of Astnic, MicUaeiis, Jahn, Eickhom,and 
Berlholdt, will be partially exhibited, and a vast body of mat- 
ter, illustrative of these institutions, will be pFoduced from Oriental 
Manuscripts, by D. G. Wait, LL. B., of St. John’s Coll. Camb, 

Colonel Franoklin, the ingenious author of several well-known 
works, a Tour in Persia, the History of Slmhaulum, Observations 
on the Plains of Troy, on the Site of Ancient Palibothra, &c. has 
announced to a correspondent in England, that he has nearly pre- 
pared for the press an Essay on the Religion of the Jeynes and 
Boodhists of India— on serpent worship, idolatrous temples 
^nd caverns ; subjects which bis long residence in various parts 
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of Asia have iu an eminent degree qualified him for investigating 
with success. 

The editor of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal (Alex. 
Tilloch, LL.D.) is preparing for publication a work which is likely 
to engage the attention of Piblical students, namely. Dissertations 
Introductory to the Study and Right Understanding of the Language, 
Structure, and Contents of the Apocalypse. The dissertations are 
seven in number, viz. first add second on the opinions delivered 
by ecclesiastical writers respecting the date of the Apocalypse, 
presenting convincing evidence that this book was the first written 
of those which compose the New Testament : third, on the lan- 
guage and structure of the Apocalypse : fourth, on various names 
by which the Creator of the universe is designated in the Scrip- 
tures, and the proper mode*' of translating them ; fifth, of the 
Hebrew name Jehovah and the Greek expression Kyrios the 
Theos : sixth, on certain combinations of tln>se terms with other 
names of personal description which are founll in the New Testa- 
ment : seventh, on certain combinations of nouns of personal de- 
scription which arc found in the Apocalypse. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. W. will perceive that his turn is only now arriving. 

J. W.’s Remarks on Livy came too late for our present No. 

R. R. M.*s favors have been received. 

Gulchin shall ajjpear in our next, and we shall be always ready 
to insert his articles. 

We thank G. N. for his article, but as we presume the contro- 
versy IS ended, we do not wish to rc-agitate the question. 

We hope to be able to give S. the quantity in onr next, which he 
proposes to fill. 

The Dublin Prize Essay will certainly appear in the next No. 

We shall not forget Mr, W.’a Horace, The Verses are just re- 
ceived. 


ENi> OF NO, XLIX. 
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THE PAMPHLETEER, No. XXXIX. 

JUST PURLisiiEi), Pr.6s.6d. 

ELECTORS’ REMEMBRANCER, or a GUIDE to the 
VOTES of each MEMBER of the HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS, IN THE PRESENT PARLIAMENT. Giv. 
ing an account of the particular conduct of each Member ; 
with general Observations, &c. Sic. A similar work has been 
published in France, and has been found of great utility. 

II. The Expos6 of the Present Administration, in a Pjfmphlet 

intitled The State op the Nation in 1822. Under the 
Four Departments — Finance, Foreign Relations, Home De- 
partment, Colonics, &c. ^ 

III. Mr. Mainwaring’s Pamphlet on the present State of 
the Police. 

IV. A Defence of ^"^egetable Regimen, showing that we were 

not born to eat Animal Food, &c. 

V . Mr. H eathfikld’s Observations on the Debt, Agriculture, 
IVade, &c. 

VL Sir H, l^ARNELi/s History of the Penal Laws against 
the Catholics to the Union. ( l^ow out of print. ) 

V'll. On the Controversy between Lord Byron and Mr. 
Bo WEES, relative to Pope and Poetry. 

All thp auovi: arc prinlt'cl in tlic PAMPllLliTEKR, No. XXXIX. 'which is pub- 
lislu'd (^iiaitcrly, and records the b( .t Pamphlets of the day at dboiit Cd. each. — 
'J'hc work IS particular adapted for Ci. ns, Sooiltifs, and Institu i ions. 

Sold by Longman and Co. ; Sherw( od and Co. ; Simpkin ami Co. Black, Par- 
tuiry, Allen, and Co. ; W. Carpenter and all other Booksellers, by a general order 
— where may be liad sets in bds. or ii numbers. 

THE GREEK TES^IVIENT, 

Copious Notes from Hardy in particular, Raphel, Kypke, 
Schleusner, RoseiinuiUer, Palairel, &c. in familiar Latin : 
^Fogether with parallel passages from th( 4 Classics, and with re- 
ferences to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. 
Griesbach's Various Readings are generally recorded in the Notes. 

By the REV. E. VALPY, B. D. 

Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich. 

3 vols. 8vo. ft/. Ifts. 6f/. large paper, 4/. boards. 

This Work is intended for the use of Students in Divinity, as well as 

the Library. ^ ^ , , - , • 

A learned Prelate on the Bench has stated that every passage in this 
Edition is edited and explained exactly as ho himselt should have done. 
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ALSO, 

THE GREEK SEPTUAGINT, 

WITH THE Apocrypha; 

FROM THE OXFORD EDITION OP BOS AND HOLMBS. 
l/. 8$. boards. 

This Edition is hot-pressed, and 4iandsomely printed in one Volume 8vo. 
for use in Churches and Chapels, as well as the Library. 

The Septuagint and Testament may be had, uniformly bound in four 
handsome Yoltunes. 

Sold by Longman and Co. ; and all other Booksellers. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ CATALOGUE. 

This day was published gratis, 

A CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL BOOKS AND GREEK AND 
LATIN CLASSICS AND TRANSLATIONS ; newly arranged, 
with an advantageous Proposition to Masters of Grammar and 
other Schools, who purchase in large quantities. 

London : Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and 
Lepard, Finsbury Square. 


This day is published, in two vols. 8vo. price 21s, boards, the 
" SfCOND Edition, corrected, of 

GYMNASIUM%iveSYMBOLA CRITICA, 

Containing a variety of Syntactical Rules and Critical Observa- 
tions, accompanied vyitb an Explanation of Synonynioiis Words, 
and illustrated by apposite Exercises ; intended to facilitate the 
attainment of a correct Latin Prose Style. 

By the Rev. AjLEXANDER CROMBIE, LL. D. 

Printed for R. Hunter, Successor to Mr, Johnson, No. 72, St. 

Paul’s Churchyard. , 

Where may be bad, by the same Author, 

A TREATFJSE on the ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the 
EmtiSH LANGUAGE. 8vo. Second Edit. Ss. bds. 
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This article is intended as the first of a series on the lives of the j^reat scholars and 
critics, who were the falheis of modern cla«:’>ical learning, and v\ho, by their 
gigantic erudition, indefatigable industry, and extiaordinary genius, have de- 
served tl>e gratitude and admiration of |>ostcritv* fhe events of their lives are 
often interesting, their intercour.se with each otlier is both instructive and enter- 
taining, and tlie example which their industry, accpiiremdnts, and studies may be 
made to e.xliibit, is cvalculatcd to perform an essential service in stimulating the ardor 
of youth, or rousing to oxeitioii the languid eflbrts of modern scholars. The prin- 
cipal farts of the livt s of manv of these illustrious men arc known, or may he found 
in biographical compilations, hut at the same time so loaded with insipid rcllec- 
tions, .so cntaiigleil with error, or .^o feeidy narrated, that the elTects which might 
be jirodtieed, are in a great measure lost. It is lieic intended to weave such cir- 
cumstances as arc generally recorded, in a more interesting form, and to resort 
to tlie materials, whicli tlicy have themselves, or at least nearly all of them, left us 
in tlieir HpistU s and other work.s, for a vast number of new particulars, cliaracler- 
istic as well of the writers, as of the limes in wliich they lived, and of the state 
of that literatuic which they spent their lives in studying, jidv anting, illustrating, 
and extending over the world, and transmitting tj^ulurc ages. Should this scries 
be so completed, besides the value of each sepaiate life, the;y will have the addi- 
tional value as a whole, of presenting the history of classical literature and literati 
during one of its most singular ond important periods. Chance, rather than design, 
has directed us to Biidaius as our first subject, who, liowever, as one of the best 
and earliest Greek scholars of France, has claims qj^cn in a chronological point of 
view. 


THE LIFE OF BUDfliUS. 

William Bud^eus, or Budk, was Born at Paris in 1467, 
and sprung from aP ancient and cdnsidcrablc family. His 
father was John Bud6, Lord of lernc, of Villers and Marly, 
who sent his son, first to the schools to learn Latin, and 
afterwards to the University of Orleans, to study the civil 
VOL. XXV. C/..//. NO. L. O 
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Jaw. Whether through inattention on the part of the scho- 
lar, or negligence on that of the master, young lludaeus 
arrived ar Orleans ignorant of the Latin language, and con- 
sequently unable to keep pace with his fellow-students in 
law. Disgusted with his slow progress, he seems to have 
given up that study in despair, of which he afterwards be- 
came a complete master and a distinguished ornament : a 
lesson which, we believe, if rightly applied, may be found to 
contain no little instruction ; for bis failure, like lhat of many 
other men in many other studies, was not the fault of dul- 
ness, but the want of due preparation. Alter three years spent 
in idleness, we are not to be surprised, if the habits of his 
university life were transferred to his father’s house, where he 
spent his time in pursuing the sports of the field, and aban- 
doned himself to the frivolous pleasures which the passions 
of ignorant youth suggest, and can alone ^njoy. Tlie mind 
of Budacus however was not one of a nature to find its 
home, and rest contented, in habits so unintellectual : whe- 
ther weariness or disgust dictated to liini a formal renunci- 
ation* of them, or whether, as he himself says, his father’s 
example directed him to the source of all his future plea- 
sures and pains, the end and aim of all his afterlife, certain 
it is, he .suddenly, at the age of twenty-five, acquired a 
fondness for reading. Into his new pursuit he carried nothing 
except the ardor and energy, which bad distioguished him 
even in his former years ; but to such a degree did he carry 
bis devotion to his new passion, that he forsook every 
kind of recreation, and actually envied the time bestowed 
on all the necessary duties and occupations of life, and 
refused to attend to the warnings of his father, who declared 
that his excessive application would be the ruin of health, 
and finally the cause of a premature death. 

(Aged twenty-live) In a letter to Lrasmus, 1. 11, Budmus 
says, * Ego jam annos quinque ct viginti bona fide servio stu- 
dio literarum the answer to this letter is dated 1516. A. D. 
and appears to hayj been written a .short time after the other. 
Budaeus was bom in 1467. consequently commenced his 
studies when about twenty-four or five. In this same letter 
ho ealis himself rt «uTO|*a9qTOv o»s erv^a veirMSgvff.ivott, 

At this period, learning and learne^ men appear to 
have been scarce, more especi«dly the knowledge of the 
Greek language. Consequently the ardor of Budmus, 
in tl^^ant of a guide to direct it, was for some time mis- 
the inferior writers with the glosses and common- 
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taries, fashionable in the age jast emerging from barbarism ; 
and when he discovered his error, and became desirous to 
read the ancient authors of Greece, no one was to Ire found 
in France capable of teaching him the language, except one 
Hermonymus, a modern Greek, who happened to be at 
that time at Paris. This old man, hearing of the love of 
study which had .seized the young and wealthy Budseu.s, 
immediately ofl'ered his .sorviees, which were engaged at 
a high rate. The accorapli.shmcnts of the Greek were, how- 
ever, .soon found very limited, for he had undertakemto teach 
that which he himself did not understand. Budaeus at first 
thought that his ignorance was .affected, and that he refused 
to unlock the treasures of the ^ooks he exhibited, and of 
the authors whose fame he magnified, merely as a means 
of enhancing their price, aiul of exacting an additional sa- 
lary. The sc.holni'j however, was soon obliged to submit to 
the melancholy conviction, that his master understood only 
that part of his author which happened to be common to 
the modern Greek and the ancient Hellenic; and though he 
could read and pronounce the writings of Homer, this was 
all the instruction that iludmus was likely to derive from 
him ; so that after regaling his cars with the majestic eu- 
phony of the “ queen of tognue.s,” and being subjected to 
a more tantalising trial of patience than happened even to 
Pyramus and Thisbe of yore, the ignorant and impo.sing 
Greek, with five hundred pieces of gold (such was the price 
of instruction in tho.se times), was disini.ssed, and his pupil 
again left to his solitary studies. No other instruction did 
he ever receive in this or any other language, except a few 
lessons from the celebrated Joannes Lascaris, who arrived 
at Paris after Budaeus had become«aImos"l a proficient in 
the knowledge of Greek . Thus without external assistance, 
aided atbne by his vigorous perseverance, Budaeus attained 
to .such a depth of erudition and skill in both the ancient 
languages, as not only to leave his Commentaries, and other 
works, monuments of his genius, but li^^ewise to read and 
converse irf Greek and Latin with the case and fluency of 
his vcniacular idiom. Such indeed was bis familiarity with 
thc.se tongues, that it is recorded he would frequently read 
off a Greek book jn Latin, and vice versa, a Latin book in 
Greek. His Greek letters still remain a proof of his intimacy 
#ilh that language, and more particularly his Latin and 
Greek letters, in which he falls unconsciously from one lao- 
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guage to the other, according as it struck him either was most 
adapted to the expression of the sentiments which he was 
about to convey to his correspondent. 

It is not to be supposed that these accomplishments 
were procured at an easy rate, hut were indeed purchased at 
the expense of his whole time, and eventually with the loss 
of his health, during the space of twenty years. Scattered 
up and down his writing.s, w-e find repealed declarations of 
his not diverting a nioment from his studies, and not allow- 
ihg himself the slightest holiday ; he somewhere even regrets 
that he could only procure six hours of reading on the day 
of his marriage ; and a courtier, who lived in a house oppo- 
site to that of Budajus, tohj Francis 1. that for ten years he 
had luvd an opportunity of ob.serving the manners of this 
scholar, and had never scon him for the whole of that time, 
either on feast-day, sabbath or holiday, stavding at hi.s door, 
taking exercise in the morning, or gazing out of his window 
at the passengers in the strc'et, after tlie manner of other Fa- 
risians. The King turned with an enquiring look to Budaeus, 
who said, “Certainly this is all true, and much more, which 
if [ were (o recount, I should perhaps hardly be believed." ' 
In a letter to Tonstall, he de.scribos himself as resisting the 
ftnti<;ements of his wif«s the blandislimi'nts of his chihlren, 
the importunate calls of his circumstances, and the threat- 
ening interdictions of his physicians, the united force of all 
which could not drag him from his Phijologia, the wife of 
hi.s mind, the object of his purest atfcctious.* 

His excessive application at length brought on its never- 
failnig con.soquenc(‘, the total ruin of his lieaith. In one of 
his letters to*Era.smus, (about 1.)19) he says of him.self, that 
be often sleeps in the T»^)rning, for that during the last four- 
teen years he docs not recollect spending three nights free 
from an acute head-achc to which he had become subject. 
Louis le Roy, who has left a Latin memoir of Budaeus, writ- 
ten immediately after his decease, draws a melancholy pic- 
ture of bis suflerings, and the emaciated state to which tliey 
had reduced him ; 

res co rediit, dtirn litenrtim ni;jo;is sliidiosns r|uam Jiicis 
eiipifiiis es'^e permit, ciiiin hoc suhlafo hmin vitarn nihili putat, in ^^ravetn 
( t dintnrniim morhuni e^t pruiapsiLs, quo aniio» plii^ viginti ita afilictatus 
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est, ut omnis propc hilaniab e I'ruiite, alacntas ex animo, Testivitas iii oc- 
cursu, urbanilas et comitas in cunviclu eximereiur, ingravescens quoque 
indies literanim amor infnngerctur, ne vestigium quidrm ejiis,nf'C simu- 
lacrum std qudidam effigies spiraatis morlui ap|»ar(Met. Morlnis eriit ejus- 
modi, ingen'* dolor cum tumore circuin fauces fiebat, et jugulum lumul- 
tuose appetens tuntum terrorem imerdum iiuclu injiciebat, ut p()J*tri(Jie 
iimue uiirareiur sc incoliimem, spirituiii recordaius interclusum, et sub- 
in<le rebtitutum ^ uxor edocla, advcnientem morbuin et crescciilem infel- 
ligcus, virum varie versaudo, hutnerosqnc ferieudo levabat d<don‘in. 
Verum indc pal]f)r mullus in viiitu, rariias ]Mlorum in capiie, macies et 
stupor in corpoie, in omnibusque artubus debiliias summa j^equebainr. 
Qine cum medicis pcistepe narrarct, tidein tanii luali facere iHiii potciai, 
cujus ipsi exemplum non meminissent: idque alternis prope mensibus 
lecurrtbat. Accedebat ad lute qiiotidiana capitis gravedo : qua*, illi com- 
jiieiUanti aut logenti quidpiam erat rnijum in modum infesta/’ 

This disorder the physicians of that age fancied arose 
from humors which pressed upon the brain, hence in their 
wisdom tln^y oi)ined, that if they could only make a hole 
in the head of the afllicled scholar, an outlet would be af- 
forded, through whicli these humors would evaporate. Bu- 
da:us submitted ; the experiment, extraordinary as it may 
seem, was actually tried, to the great torture of the patient ; 
and a hole w^as burnt, with red hot iron, through a particular 
part of the thick skin which clothes the skull. It is need- 
less to say, no relief was found I'rom a device so cruel and 
absurd. During this long and severe illness, he acknow- 
ledged the importance of regular excrci.se, and occasional 
relaxation. Ife began to spend a great part of his time in 
active employments, in gardening, planting, drawing water, 
cleaving wood, and other rural occupations, which, together 
with attention to his diet, and that temperance for which 
he was always remarkable, coni ^etely ■"Restored him to 
robust health : so that it is most gratifying to find that the 
latter part of his life was free from sickness, and that he then 
indeed enjoyed a higher degree of health and strength, to a 
good old age (73 years), than in the.primc of manhood. 

It is remarkable that nearly all the works which Budaeus 
wrote, wese written and published dViring the years in 
which he was visited with this malady. For such was the 
stern and unrelenting nature of his perseverance, that even 
sickness could not divert him from his favorite studies. 
At the same timb his publications, though works of im- 
mense industry and talent, may perhaps be considered 
rather as the fruits of his former application, and the writing 
of them the exercise only of his acquirements, and proba- 
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l)ly an occupation of much less fatignc than the acquisition 
of his learning, in those days when a scholar, with very 
few books, and no methods of instruction, was left to pi- 
oneer his own way. The first work, on which Buda.‘us 
tried his strength, was a translation of some pieces attri- 
buted to Plutarch. His version of the “ dc placitis phi- 
losophorum” first ap])earcd, the epistle dedicatory of which 
to Gcrmaniis Ganeius, is dated 1502, when Budaius was 
thirty-five years of age ; he appears to Imvc undertaken it by 
accident, and certainly his reading did not look to publica- 
tion as an end, but rather to the satisfaction of an ardent 
passion, and the reward of a high estimation among his 
countrymen for learning, which was at the time sntliciently 
rare. This piece was followed by other translations, i'rom 
the same author, in the succeeding yeaiij 1503 and 1505. 
But he was in the mean time meditating and preparing a 
work, which be publi.shed in 1508, entitled Annotationes in 
Pandectas, a most learned, acute and laborious series of 
emendation, and illustration of the digests of the civil law. 
After these in 1514, he completed his five books de A.s.sc, 
divinum opus; and in 1520, his Commentarii Linguas 
Graecae, two works of which more will be .said in a subse- 
quent part of this paper. 

When learning and learned men were so rare as they were 
when Budaeiis commenced his career, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he, the portcntiimGallim, a.sf Erasmus called him, 
was viewed with indifference — so far indeed w’as this 
from being the case, that his fame seems to have been the 
pride and boast of all the literary Frenchmen of his time, 
who, when he gAw olcj^r, considered him as the patriarch 
of literature, and the glory and protection of its proi'essors. 
His fame seems early to have reached the court, whither he 
was invited by Charles the Vlllth a short time before 
that monarch’s death in 141)8. Lewis XI 1. employed him 
in two embassies to Italy, and he was a particular favorite 
with his successor Francis I., who delighted to listen 
to his conversation. He appointed Bndsens his librarian, 
and invested him with the most honorable office of Mailre 
dea requites, while at the same time the Parisians, willing 
to emulate their monarch in .showing their sense of his 
merits, elected him " prevdt dea marchands.” It was in 
attending on this monarch that this illustrious scholar 
met his last illness. The e:itcessive heats of 1540 obliged 
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Francis to retreat to tho coasts of Normandy, where Bu- 
daeus accompanied him, and caught a fever which carried 
him to his grave. He w'as brought home to Paris, and had 
the consolation of dying amidst his numerous family. He 
died ,on the 2:}d of August 1540, leaving behind him seven 
sons and four daughters. 

We will now proceed to glean from the writings of Bu- 
dseus a few passages and observations, which either illus- 
trate his own life, his works, his intercourse with his friends, 
or throw light upon the literary history of the times in 
which he lived. Ifis miscellaneous works and letters are 
scarce, by no means easy to read, and though, doubtless, 
very important when they appeared, are now in a great 
measure superseded. So that our extracts will at least have 
the merit of presenting to the reader that which he is not 
likely to meet with in any other form. 

Of the change which we have mentioned as taking place 
in his habits, and indeed in the whole course of his early 
education and studies, he himself gives a very interesting 
account in a letter to Cuthbert Tonstall, tho celebrated 
Bishop of Durham, which is to be found among the Epis- 
tles of Erasmus. (Kp. 30. lib. 2.) 

“ Dixeram me aoroftafl^r* tuisse ; etnonmodo 

l>r8eccptorenullo, sed etiamserbliteris bonis studuissc : nunc 
eo amplius dico, literarum me rudimenta et Grammatices 
priiicipia, ut turn ferebant mores, sim])licitates nunc obso- 
lete, in hac urbe didicissc triviali sub ludimagistro. Cumque 
biscere Latino vix coepissem, ad juris studium transivisr 
sc, aut transiluisse potius, dispendioso temporis compendio. 
In quo cjim triennii operam lusissem, dom»m reversus salu- 
tem dixi literis, studiis utique indulgeus juventutis illite- 
ralne : quoad post aliquot annos intra paternos parietes 
clam studere mecum ipse institui, procul omnibus conven- 
ticulis hujus urbis scholasticorHm,^excitante me tantum 
patris exemplo doctrinse laudatore, et librorum emacissimo. 
Ibi a detejrrimo quoqiie, ut lit, auctore auspicatus, cum 
glossematum ftecem per imprndentiam hausissera, ,errore 
tandem intellecto, cum ad libros meliores me coutulissem, 
paulatim redundantem illam praecordiis meis faecem rejeci. 
Ecce autem alind incommodum, quum, accipitrarus et 
venatoribus' salute semel dicta, annos abhinc sex et viginti, 
libris, ut dixi, non magistris aliquo cum successu operam 
dare coepissem; statim Graecum quendam nactus sum 
senem, autillc me potius; illi enim vectigal magnum attu- 
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li, qui literas Graecas hactenus aut panic pins noverat, 
quatcnus sermoni literate cum vernaculo couvenit. Hie 
quibus me modis torserit, mox dedisccjida docendo, nisi 
quod et lejjere optime et bene proniuiciare sciebat, non 
bene tribus chartis scriberem, cum interim ips^ ut unum 
eum esse Grtccum in Francia audiebam, sic esse doctissi- 
iniim Grace existimarern, et ille ostendens mihi lloraerum, 
tionniillosque auctores lamigeratos nimcupans, flagnire me 
studio insane intelligerct. Accedebat illud erroris, quod 
quae eriit in eo ignorantia ego ludificationem esse putabam, 
quo diutius ille me stipendiarium haberel. Tandem literis 
apud nostros ])aucis annis illustratis Italiaj commercio, 
librisque sensim utriusque linguae adveciis, cum ego sar- 
cire damnum contenderem aetatulae traiisactas per insci- 
tiara : nec pecuniae in coeraundis magno libris, ncc labor! in 
cdiscendis parccrem, ac quotidianas srsquioperas a me 
plane exigerem : oo primum perveni, ut dediscere insti- 
tuerein, qurc male edoetuseram; deinde ut ultra prracep- 
tori illi Graeco ne auseultarem, etiamsi ad me ventitabat, 
libros cmtiirienti venditans ac scriptitans, quanti semel 
iiidicasset.***** Jam veroadversam valetudiitcm non tam 
Toihi agnatam (ut arbitror) quam cognatam et ingenitam, 
quantum mihi t'acessisse nogotiorum putas? cum nnhi se 
semper sequaciorcra umbra prajbrret, quocunque agerem 
terrarum : eo jam ipso molcstior, tpiod ejus crimine, litera- 
rum studium, cum a medicis turn ab omnibus iiiibi obviis, 
plus jam annos quindeeiiu male audit, ut iiisanum et exi- 
tiabile : literarum eo arnplius Gra'carum, ut vesamim et 
piaculo simile, etiam si nuper caq>it esse plausibile. Ncc 
tamcn idco'velim ut omninomeexpuugas e nuineris classi- 
eorum, ut domestica afque umbratica erurlitionc institutum : 
posse cnim sic rpioqiie mibi vidcor inter juniores centuriari, 
cum inter munitices profiteri creperim, nec praepropere, ncc 
infelicissime, ut vestra; amboruiu auctoritati, aliorumquo 
credo. Interim bis Etbmam adii, urbesrpie insigiies Ituliae, 
doctos ubi homines per trunsennani vidi potiqs quam au- 
divi, et literarum meliorum protessores tanquam a limine 
.salutavi; quantum scilicet horaini lieuit Italiam raptim 
peragranti, nec libera legatione : sed et domi noununquam 
doctornm hominum familiaritate usus sum. In queis prae- 
cipue exrlui Joannem Lascarim, virum Graeciim utraque 
lingua pereruditura : qui nunc in Urbe, Graecorum .scholae 
prmfectuB est a Pontifice : i.s quum omnia causa mea cu- 
peret, non magnopere juvare me potuit, quum ageret fere 
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in coinitatu Rc^is mullis ab hac urbc niiUibiis distiactus, 
ct ego frequens in urbe, raro in coinitatu fucrini, licit 
libens id detnuin quod potuit, ut et nonnunquani piaisens 
mihi aliquid perlegeret; id quod vicies non conligit, ct 
abscns Jilj^ronini scrinia concrcderct, ct penes me dcpo- 
ncrct. Ccrte tirocinium nullo sul> deductore fcci. En tibi 
studiorum mcorum curriculum, quod sub patie indul- 
gentc facile inchoavi, baud scio quuin auspicate. Patrc 
orbatus aiinos abhiiic quindccim, ac mrdta iiicoinino- 
da perpessus, fortunacque improbitalcm multiplickcr ex- 
pertus, cursum nihilo scciiis institutum pcragtuc vclis re- 
inisque contendi, rcinoraiu tantum unaiu iiiolcstissimam 
sensi adversa* valcludiais : ac ^nihil ajque mihi aniniuin 
ilium alacrem in haec studia inciunbcntcm conlraxit ac 
dcmisit, quam assidua mortis meditatio in boras immineii-* 
tis quum scJepe mihi spiritum iiiUiicIusum, subiiidequc res- 
titutuin mcminerim. Patri copiose ha^rcs relictiis non ex 
solida uncia seiiiissem enim maxinuis fratrum primigenio- 
rum jure tulerat, ac matris hmrcditatc caiidom partem quad- 
riemiio posthabiii ; hoc fere fuit subsidiuin instituti* mihi 
cursus, cum iis acccsseruut, ita ut interim nihil qua’<piam 
accepturri tulerim libevalitati, aut Reguin, aut fortuna^ In 
quo cursu patrimonii jacturam multam feci per incuriam, 
etiamsi naufragiuin evasi.” 


PROFESSOR DUNBARS Defence^ of his 

Analecta Gr.eca Majora. 

Av^pcov yap (rcti(ppQvoov jxffv eorriv, s\ aS/xoivro, ayaiwv 

hs, i^iKoupirivouc, If elp^vrjf woXsfjLsiv, Thiicyd. 

I WAS not aware, till I perused the lasf number of die Classical 
Journal y that the* Editors of the Cambridge Classical Researches, 
in a number which appears to have occupied them full five years 
in getting up, had thouglit it necessary to apprise the public^ in 
consequence of an erroneous assertion in J^eter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,’^ thaf ** 1 have never been a contributor, small or 


' VVe had iioped that tlic lug of war betweeii our native Greeks had 
ceased and been forgotten, but we could not of course omit the insertion 
of this Defence of one of our oldest Correspondents. 
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greats to their publication.'* Tliey appear to have considered it 
prudent and wise, to contradict most positively the assertion" 
contained in the popular and entertaining woik" alluded to, 
lest my name, as the author of a publication which I have 
called a continuation of DalzeCs Colhclanea Gra*^a^V should 
injure the repulaiioriy and mar the sale of the Camb, Class, Res, 
It was, however, hardly necessary for tliese gentlemen to contra- 
dict the assertion so positively, had their sole aim been to unde- 
ceive the world in this respect, as few persons, from the charac- 
ter of tlwj work in which it was contained, would believe the as- 
sertion, and scarcely any would bestow a thought on it. Their 
aim and object was of a different kind, to injure, by a malicious 
insinuation, the character ot* the work winch 1 liad published. 

^To the reputed Editors of the Camb. Class, lies, i owe a debt 
of no small magnitude, which the w'ant of leisure and a fit op- 
portunity have hitherto prevented me from aiknowledgiiig ; but 
which, since they iiave again laid me under a tresh obligation, i 
shall now endeavor, in some measure, to repay. 

When, in consequence of the advice of several literary friends, 
I undertook to prepare for publication the 3d vol. of the 
lecta Or. MaJ.y 1 was naturally led to follow the footsteps of 
my predecessor, and to insert quotations from different com- 
mentators and editors, calculated to explain difficulties, and 
illustrate the text. In the simplicity of my heart L imagined 
that, to make occasional observations on the opinions or doc- 
trines of others when they appeared to me erroneous, W'as serv- 
ing the cause of literature, and that, when I assigned to every 
man his own, I neither robbed him of his property nor injured 
his reputation. That such would have been the feeling of some 
scholars, hud 1 b^irrowed any thing from them, 1 am well assur- 
ed. That such has beeii*^the feeling of the most liberal and en- 
lightened in ail ages, except where rivahy and petty jealousy 
broke out, is evident from their works. But there ate some 
men $o arrogant in their pretensions, so conceited in their notions 
of their own merits and abilities, and so Battered by their depen- 
dents and admirers, 4hat they look with scorn and f^oiitempt on 
all others without the pale of their friendship, and deem it high 
presumption when their dogmas are called in question. Some 
such feelings and qualities as these appear to have given origin 
to the hostility I have experienced from i)r. Blomfieid and Mr. 
Monk ; an hoslility not shown in open and honorable warfare, 
but in the mean and pitiful endeavor to injure my character as a 
scholar, and to stop the sale of my work. 1 had observed, when 
examining Blonifield’s notes and glossary on the Prometheus 
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Vinctus and Septem adv. Thebas of Aischylus, and the annota- 
tions of Monk on the Alcestis of Kiiripides, several statements 
that I considered incorrect; 1 therefore thought it niy duty to 
point out, with candor and fairness, the errors into which they 
had fallen. When the work was finished, I sent copies to both 
of them, wdth a letter to each, requesting their acceptance of the 
vol., and begging their indulgence for the extracts J had made 
from their notes. The receipt of thfe volumes was never acknow- 
ledged; the letters were never answered. Standing, as 1 thought, 
on as high ground as either Dr. lilomfield or Mr. Monk, I 
naturally expected that some communication would have been 
made to me, if not on the score of kindness and good-will, at 
least on that of common civility. • lint 1 soon found mj^self 
cgregioiisly mistaken. The latter gentleman, 1 was informed, 
with all that modesty, charity and kindly feeling towards contem- 
porary scholars, for'which he is so eminently distinguished, iin- 
incdiately urged his publisher in London to prosecute for an 
Injunction against my work, and characterised it as a production 
that would disgrace the name of any scholar. Ashamed, and 
mortified that 1 should have had the folly to lay myself under 
any obligations to such a man, 1 resolved at once to cancel all 
his notes, except a few' on which 1 had animadverted, and to 
show' the w'orld how easily I could free myself from the debt 
of gratitude to J . II, Monk, But, 1 confess 1 should have 
regarded the matter in a different light. 1 should have consi- 
dered that those, who have little to spare of their own, are very 
unwilling to liave that little taken from them, and that 1 was no 
more to expect the magnanimity of Porsoii in his successor, than 
Porson's talents and learning. 

Though 1 had thus endeavored to free rnysel£ frofti all obliga- 
tion to Mr. Monk, and though 1 imagined that the notes and 
philological remarks of Dr. Blomfield were as fair objects of 
criticism as those of Schulz and others on which 1 had com- 
mented, still the threat of an injunction was held over my head 
for near a twelvemonth, and the sale of the vol. in London almost 
completely sj;opt.* How far Dr. Blomfield was accessory to 
this extraordinary proceeding I could only infer from certain 
letters which I and my publishers received from a house in 
London, who appear to have been made the medium of commu- 
nication between us; and who occasionally held out threats, and 
at other times proposals of accommodation, if pecuniary sacri- 
fices should be made. Such a proposal met with the contempt 
it deserved, and the parlies were left to pursue their course with 
an assurance that every step they should take hostile to the pub- 
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licatiou wouid be opposed to the utmost, tiiidiiig, it is liktiy, 
that neither honor nor profit could be gained by moving 
for an Injunction, tliey had recourse to oilier modes ot pre- 
vention, and to a number of illiberal and petty msiiuiations, 
lending to discredit the work and prevent its circulation. I am 
far from saying that it is e.\enipt from errors and mistakes, llaa 
I enjoyed the learned ease of some gentlemen, and not been 
completely occupied during more than one hull ol the } car in 
superintending the education of iieaily 400 students, mig it 
have made it more correct than it is, and might have enrich- 
ed my notes with some recondite learning, even thong i it la 
been obtained at secoiid-liand, and taken from others without 
acknowledgment. But thjs I will venture to say, that there 
are in the vol. more original observations, be their value what 
they may, than are to be found in all JJr. Blomfiekl s notes and 
glossary on the two plavs of /Escliylus, am* in Mr. Monk s aii- 
eotatious on Aleestis. The latter gentleman, indeed, to do him 
justice, can hardly ever be accused of making excursions williout 
a guide, who, like Xanthias in the Frogs, is only put torcniost 
when blows may be expected, and is tuincd to the rear w itii 
honor or profit is in the wind. 

Perhaps, it may not be amiss to examine, somewhat closely, 
the pretensions of botli these gentlemen to the high name 
they appear to have assumetl among scholars, aiul the degiee 
of respect to which their opinions are entitled, m consejpience 
of their literary attainmenis. A correspoiidenl, Mr. (... Bur- 
ges, has lately drawn so many feathers from the wing ot one 
of them, that lie will hardly he able for a length of time to raise 
himself from the ground ; and the pinions ot the other are so 
feeble, thaflhetsoon fail him in his attempt to soar above his 
native element. .In that branch of literature which consists m 
consulting indites, in examming the annotations of commentators 
and editors, in comparing different readings and amassing autho- 
rities, all which depend more upon patient industry than powers 
of orii*iiial investigatiAn and philosophical research, they are 
entitled to praise.. But is there any thing in their notes on 
which one can look back and say, here is a new canon or law 
hitherto undiscovered, here are some ingenious speculations 
respecting the nature and formation of the laugnagc, or acute 
philological disquisitions .on the primary use and secondary ap- 
plication of a number of important words? Have 
with philosophical accuracy, the laws of thought that led the 
ancients to many of their most beautiful, figurative expression^ 
or have they even shown sufficient knowledge of the idioms and 
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general structure of the Greek tongue? Whatever opinion may 
be formed of their merits in the beaten track of ciiticism^ their 
greatest admirers will scarcely have the boldness to affirm that 
they have in any of these respects advanced the study of the 
language. That it may not, however, be said that I have made 
assertions without proofs to support them, 1 shall take a few 
examples from Blomrield’s notes and glossary on the Prometheus 
Vnictus and the Agamemnon of iEschyliis, the first and the last 
of the pla}s he has edited, reserving a few on the Hippolyins 
and Alcestis of Monk tdl some future opportunity, • 
FeKcKriLoty which occurs in line 1)0 of tlie Prometheus, is thus 
explained in the glossary, Jiisus, Lenis fiuctuum agitatio, 
qine ab Homero vocatiir.” Oqe would have thought that 

the very sound of these words, independent of their derivation, 
woidd have prevented any lexicographer fnnn joining them toge- 
ther as explanatory of the same object. The ysXacr.ua 

of Aiscliyliis is the countless rippling of the sea sparkling 
under fhe beams of the unclouded sun." 'Ilic of Horner is 
the dark curling of the waves when first agitated by an ap- 
proaching st<wm/’ 1 hus II. ()‘) f)4. ol^ Z?(^upoio veov 

VOU (pgif g^Sy/jtTO l-TTI 'JtOVTOVy jLtsAaVSI Ss TS TTOVTO^ VTT^ 

$pw(j)ict)y Tig xetra xvixa fjt,i\cavuv €plx Now if 

any one will say that the uvrjpiSpuov ysKaapia of /Esciuius, and 
the fjLsXMva of IJomer indicate the same slate oi the sea, or 
would present the same aspect to a spectator, 1 can only say 
that lie may have a talent for hunting aiicr aulhoiities, but that 
he* shows little disci iinination in the use ot d»em. 

In V. 1 I i, the w'ord aTrAaxyjutaTccv occurs. It is thus exphnin- 
ed in the Glossary. VlTrAaxTjjtjca. Enor, Culpa, Videllir for- 
niatnm esse a 7r\i^w, errare f ado, a prudixo T^^sovrtoTixcv^, vel 
xuT eTciTuG-iv] ut oi(FTOLx^^' «/3A»j;^poc; pskyoo, 

af.dkyou ; et similia.” Now, the word is ik> 1 formed from 
TrXa^o), errare JadOj because all compounds, formed from verbs 
whose active and middle voice differ m their signification, take 
the meaning of the middle^ not the voice. 'Thns, iirsAoCy 

disohedieat, fj[om .TrsWouai, ohedio, ay^ueno^ without tastiug, 
from ysrWai, gusto. auTTrog, not to he touched^ from 
tango, from <ppdl^oixat, delihero. Ai^cbylns has flaAa<r- 

(TO'fTkoLyxra — o;^i5jx«ra, vessels traversing the seas, from flaXao-o-a, 
and the perfect passive of TrAa^cv. If a'rkdxvjiLOL had l>een formed 
immediately from this verb, it would, iii ail probability, have 
been from the perfect passive, like the compound above. It is 
cjuite evi<lent, however, that it lakes its origin tiom a diffeicMit 
veih, VIZ. auTTActxffco, aherro: or, as Blomlicid and Monk would 
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have it, The 2d aorist of this verb occurs repeatedly 

in Euripides. Hippol. v. 896. yvwo-ei yup uTrKuKm' — 

Alcestis, 248. ^AttKol^wv iXo^ov Tii<x8*, oc^Icotov, Andr. 940. ^ 5* 
aTTXaxoOcra. The kindred noun iiJi.7:Xotxic€ is also found in the 
same poet. Med. 1 1 6 . ti Sf <rol TroLTqo^ ifMTrXocKia^^ 

Porson’s Ed. See (lippoL 1360. — I hope to be able to show, 
contrary to Biomfield’s and Monk^s authority, that both the verb 
and the noun require to be read with the ju, in every instance 
where they occur in lambic verse, as it is a component part of 
the word, and that it was occasionally dropt in other kinds of 
verse, for the sake of the inelre, as 'ttIplttXyiui was sometimes 
written ttiVXij/jii. The verb I take to be a compound of iva and 
•7t\axsoo, formed into ctjji.7rXaxea>y and tlie noun aiJt.%XuxY^i^u from 
the perfect passive of the same. In addition to the examples I 
have produced in my note in the Collect. Maj. vol. 11 I., of 
avoi being frequenily changed into up. v'hen compounded with 
other words, the following may be added: Sopbocl. Philoct. 
870. xup.TtvsovT* fiTi. Eurip. Phceniss. 799* iSoVrpjp^ov aju^Trera- 
(ru$> iEschyl, Pers. 572. uiiTrshripsi^ : on which Blomtield 
remarks, Dein uva7rsSiripn§ Rob. JS^escio an alibi apud Tragi- 
cos praepositio noinini adba^reat, iit ex iis una fiat vox, quod 
saepius apud tlomerum factum est.” 1 shall furnish him with 
one or two examples, since his reading among the Tragic poets 
seems so very limited. Eurip. Ipbig. in Taiu. v, 92- KuItuvtu 
ipuo’uvT^ ap/nyooL^ ttovwv. 97. Trorega ioopLuraov Trpog ctpLj3u(r£tgf 
or,' as others read TFqoo’u'p.^uo'sig. Bacchaj, 1096. tov a|X|3aT>)v 
015^ wg eXwp.$v. Heracl. 271- xoitx igup.^oKug, lii a note on v. 
S3(). of the Agamemnon ol Aisch}lus, he sa}s, Tiagicos dix- 
isse aitXaxsiv non up.7rXaxuy pluribus oslendit Burneius in Men- 
strua Ce ns ura Q^lonlhly Ileviezo, Eeb. 1796, p. 132). Alteram 
soripturam frustra tuetur Ahlwardtius in Symbol, p. 12. qui a/4- 
w2^xiiv dktimi putat pro dev^TrAaxsIv, verbo plane inaudito et 
contra analogi% leges fomiato.’’ 1 suppose he will say that 
ap.v^Tu<Tug and ap.vyeovra are also against the laws of analogy. 
Let us next consider the situation of the words as they stand in 
different Iambic verses, and enquire whether ^ihe a, according to 
Porson’s canon, can be hug before wA. Raiius iiuilto syllaba 
producitur in verbo composito, si in ipsain juncturam cadit.” 
So far as my observation goes, a short vowel before ttA, even 
though the word, is not a compound, alpiost always remains 
short in lambic verse, and always when a compound, unless 
under a particular law afterwards to be explained. Thus Eurip. 
Aiidrom. 217* ’'Exretvug uv raerS’j sir* ctTrAiflO'Tiay Asp^ouj. iEscbyl. 
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Prom. luy. Nup&vixoTrXri^uQrov. £uiip. Suppl. 7^4-. aurog fl* 
oTTkKrfx.oc. fphig. in Aul. 88. ijfjLstrd', uirkoisf ^pwfjisvoi^ Orest. 
917 . Ksiv\ 07rX/^c(rfiflti yeoa. — If these observations 

“ “I - “ -I “I 

be correct, the reading in v. 112. of the Prometheus, roiix<rSs 
voivis a7rXax>)fjLaTajv tIvcd, gives a Trochicus in the third place, 
instead of a ISpondeeus. 'Plic same, observation applies to the 
reading which Monk has adopted in the Hippol}tus v. 89(>- 
yvwtrn yap uuSkg uTrkaxuir where the third foot is a Pyrrichius. 

Aiidrom. 940. ri S’ otTrXaxovcra. Unless, therefore, the Pleonas- 

tic u can be proved to be naturally l(jng, the jw, ought to be in- 
serted before the ttX in all these examples, both in consequence 
of the derivation, and for the sake of the verse. 

There is only anoiher method, which, if the derivation could 
be got rid of, would account for the lengthening of the u before 
and w hich, as 1 hold it to be a principle recognised by the 
Attic poets as w'ell as Homer, though in a much more limjted 
degree, deserves far more consideration than has hitherto been 
bestowed gn it. Early prejudices and attachment to names 
and sv steins w ill, I have no doubt, prevent veterans in literature 
from adopting it; but I have better expectations from those en- 
tering on their career, and who have the courage to think for 
themselves. 

The canon which Daw'es long ago established, that, ^ in Iambic 
verse, the ictus falls on the Jast syllable of an Iambus, Spondaeus 
and Anapa'sliis,’ has never been recognised farther than as it ap- 
plied to the long syllable of an Iambus. Numerous examples, 
however, occur in the Attic poets, to show that it applicable also 
to a syllable, naturally short, which, being the last of an Iambus, 
becomes long in consequence of the ictus on it, or, in other 
words, in consequence of the increased time, which the harmony 
of the verse natiiially reipiires should be given it when it occu- 
pies that situation. It has been observed by several writers on 
Prosody, that a short vowel in lambic verse sometimes requires 
to be pronounced as a long vowel before the inceptive p, as the 
difficulty of pronouncing that letter occasioned the lengthening 
of the vowel. But examples occur in which the inceptive p 
is found to have no wicli power, when the short vowel precedes 
it in the first syllable of the foot. There innst then be some 
other cause, independent of the letter ^ to lengthen a shoit syl- 
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lable when it forms Uie second sellable of an Iambus^ and that 
can be no other than the ictus melricus on that syllable, thas: 

(TU 8’ ot5;c ivi^sr^ Euri|)^ Snppl. 46 1 . 

tout’ k'jTiv ^Sy} xovpyov eii ifis pinov. Sopli, (Kchp. Tyr. 847. 

oux eVS’ omg p ;^pv)<r/xo: sig touto phsi. Arisloph. Plul. j 1. 

See also v. lOfio. Pax. 740. sg ra puKiu (rxdiTTTOvrctg aet. JI'ls- 
chyl. Prom. 10.59. 

In ihe following the short vowel remains short before the 
inceptive p. 

^ ^plp^rovfTu puyl»i(n IxTrepav ^Qovot. il'jschyl. Prom. 767- 
jxijTpoj, auSwy ivQ<n’ ouSe pt^ru jxoi. Soph. Qid. 1. 1289. 
t Upon what other principle but this can we account for the 
change of quantity of (he same syllable in the following line from 
^IlC Pliilocletes of Sophocles, v. 297 ? 

^AW* Iv TrirpoKTt verpov IxtoijScov, 

- “1 - - -I 

It is well known that the v (l<peXxu<rTixov) was often inserted 
t^, grevent the hiatus of vowels. ^ Had this piinciple been under- 
stood, it w’ould never have been introduced iii the following 
verse, where there is no hiatus. 

yap /^e/fov oux Ictt? xaxov. Soph. Anlig. 672. 

Nor the <r interposed before 6a in the first person plural of 
verbs, nor p doubled contrary to the orthography of the simple 
W’ords. 

ysvri(r4i^s6u, Xilg oSov Eiuip.- Meclj 704. 

,fx Tau8’ am^dfjif^Sa ^pUjutvi^njy xxKmv, id. 768. 

- - I w -|v 

wjiVgiv SuvTjTOjxefla fA>j8sv wv Xgyoj. Sophocl. Philoct. 137. 

In the folloxving compound, the p is not doubled. Soph. Aj. 
1^34^ TsXajuicuviE ?raT, ty^ aij^^ipurou. Why then should it be dou- 

bl^d in this verSc, ’Axrrj fih ^Se r^g Trspip^urou ;^9oyo'^. Soph, 
l^iloct. V. 1, where die * is the second .syllable of the Iambic 
foot? On the same principle is the last syllable of the accusative 
'Of<pea, /3acriXea, and others lengthened, no*,, as has been 
generally stated, because they follow the analogy of the genitives 
in ecog, than which nothing ran be more absurd, because there 
are several instances where the a of such accusatives retains its 
natural quantity. 

JS*)v TalcrSe tov e/xoy (povsa Tt/Acog^croiiai, Em ip. Hccub. 870. 

“ " .X -I- -I 
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Xffov, tI ioMV £v 'Povea ri(ralfi.fiv varpo^. Id, v, 599, 

• *1 • I “ -V, - 

See also Soph. CEd. Col. 1055. 

In the following examples the a has the ictus : 

xou fjiSTBxikei Tov Uptct* vuv S’ ovSg eJ$. Aristoph. Plut. 1182. 

„ V I u *1 W, W W 

TTol uvcixTa T)5(r8g OijWa iLOkm; Eurip. Hippol, 1148. 

TOV OVK iT SvTOL ^MVT* nakiif. Soph, Philoct. 36 1. 

• * • 

Let us now consider how this principle will apply to the point 
at issue. Porson has remarked on v. 64. of the Orestes of Eu- 
ripides^ that the short vowel of a preposition when joined to a 
verb, beginning with a mute and a liquid, is rarely lengthened. 
The example which he gives of ijraTpovoi, Phoeniss. 595. depends 
upon this principle, w dsol, yivottrSi twv 8’ uvorgcnoi xctKwv, As 

* "I - - I « » w - 

in the verb cevorpstrst, Orest. 404. the o is short, c^ip^vou yap* fw- 
xalisvTu 8’ axorgsxsi Xgystv. The following are also to the same 
effect : 

ratjT aSy ?)ta<rTa, f^rirep, iryiirXoxa^. Phoeniss. 404, 
xa\ yoth fv ^ yp^ ava^rXijpou/xeyov^. Helen. 916. 

■* "■ I '' **l - -| W W W| 

In line 432. of the Hecuba, the i of is short, 

’08u<r<rfff;, fi/, xaga xirkoi^. So also in 246. 485. In 

line 999. it is long as being the second syllable of the foot. 
Uou xexkaov ivTo$ 17 So also in the Helena 

of the same poet, v. 1185. Aur^, tI xsTrkovs u^ikjcvag ygoof» 

- w -I » 

In the following lines the difference in quantity of a short vowel 
before a mute and liquid in the same word, when it is in the 
Jirsf syllable and when in the second of the foot, must unques- 
tionably depend upon this principle : * 

ra fl’ os’X’ rov wargo^y ra r ak\* Stf ijv. Soph. Phil. 

365. 

TTCLTpoo eketrSat* twv 8’ oxkwv xehoov avf^p, S68. See also 379- 
Uarpoxkog^ 3^ too xar po$ roi ^(krara. Id. 436. 

- "I " “I • “I 

xeivoif *i4rpfi8ai<. 322. eyxkrjfA* ^ArpflSat^. See also S64. 315, 

- •! - “I • '•I - -I 

&c. 
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Aoyo^ X'XfXTai 7ra$* '08* 'Ar 0 eiict$ tnrjywv. *592, and 90G. 

In the Prometli. Vinctus of il^schylns, the i of iargcg is long 
as having the iclns : ocyijg votroucTYjg slcriv Ioltco) Aoyoi. In the 

- ^ w -I- 

Siipplices of Euripides, v. 264. it is short: aX\* wg larpov roov 8’ — 

See also Tread. 1224. Ilippol. Cy6. But in Ion. v. 740. it is 
long as haviiig the ietus : (rwexitovovax xwXov IstTpog y'^vo7, '1 he e 

of eBpa'g in the Pionielh. v. 897. is short ; the same vowel in Ju- 
veSpiui is long. ;301. I’hus ^ tcv vsov flaxoDvn Trxyxpctrsic eSpetg . — » 

I^Sdaei rs xa) crepyridpot xoti ^t/usBplcei. Soph. CJ^d. Tyr. 2. rlvag 

-.| w w w -» w.,. w - 

woi* eSpug ratrSe, Prometlu 1002. rije (rvjc Xctrpelotg^ v. 1004. 

xpeicrcrov yotp olpt^ai rjJSe XccrpcCeiV %eTpct, 

It is remarkable that the A in ^'Agvig should undergo the same 
change of quantity as in Epic poetry, (See J^rosodia 'Granra, 1^. 
II, p. 44.) Thus iEschyl. S. c. Th. 280. toutco yap*'ApY]g j^o<r- 

xsTott <t>o^ ./SpQTwv. Sec also v. 460. But in v. 408* Sitap- 

rm t* u7t* avZpSiv^ Sjy''AqYig g<ps/<raTO. The A is also short in 

•I V ^ M V- 

V. 49s.; also short in Eurip. Phoeniss. 1417. Professor 
Person in a note on v; 1 164. of the Hecuba of Euripides re- 
marks, as] Stobaeus. Recte hiijus vocis penidtiinam commit- 
nem essC statuit Piersonus ad Moerin, p. 28 1 The a, however, 
is common in no other way than other short vowels, which are 
lengthened vvlien they occupy a certain situation in the verse, 
thus: toiov8’ 6 i^htarai. Hecuba, i l64. xaycJ 

fjLsv &s) $a<riXiuiv 9t>/Aow/48vwv. Med. 456. In verse 458, Person’s 

V -I 

Ed. it is short as in many other places : trh 8’ oux avleig [xcoplag^ 

" • '"1 ' ' I '“I 

^ f 9 y f 

Xeyauar asi, 

"I '"'I I 

The noun r'xva in the first line of the CEdip. Tyr. of Sopho- 
cles has4he e long ; in v. 6. short, thus : ’il reKva, Kaipbou — a 

Vco Sixai^v /xfj nag ayyeXMv, rixva. See Sophocl. Philoct. 486. 

‘ I - -I " ~i “ ”1 '' **1 - 

502. Eurip. Med. 788. 801, &c. The a in i^axpog is varied 
in the same mantrer : Soph. Phil, 507. w rm fia^pcv yevotT^. v. 

- -i - -I 

492. xaxeiSev oS jxoi [Kaxpoc ^\g Ornjv iTtoAo;, In the Hecuba of 
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Kurip. lli€ 5 ill v€xoo$ is long ; v, G7 1 . urap ti vexpiv ro'vSe /xci 

“ ■) " -1 - -I 

UoXv^evr}^. See also Alcest, v. 732. In 393 it is short: yulu 

■“ ” I 

vsxpcp re Tcp, See also Alcest. 434. 

• “I 

The same principle may be recognised in the iambic verse 
of the comic poels: and there can hardly be a stronger proof of 
its validity than in the following line from the Plutus of Arisio- 
phanes, expressive of the eager scent of the sycophant :• 

*\ 7 AT at at at at CH\C ^ 

u u, u u, V Uy y u, V u, V u. v. 

" ”1 “ ”1 “I '' “I 

f'Voin these and inminieiable other examples vihich could be 
produced, I imagine the three folhAving rules may be establish- 
ed : I. In all compound \\ords, a short vowel, terminating the 
first part of the compound, befoie a mute and a liquid, remains 
short, unless it is made the second syllable of an Iambus, when 
it is lengthened by the Ictus. J I. In all simple words, a short 
vowel before a mute and a litjiiid, ought always to retain its na- 
tural quantity,’ iinJess it foiins the second syllable of an latnbus. 
And, III. A short sowel in liie second s)llable ot the lambic 
foot is lengthened in consequence of the Ictus upon it. 

On this principle then, thus 1 hope siifticiently established, 
the reading uTrXccKrifiarcov in the Prometheus, aTrXxxcov in llie 
IJippoiytus, and «irXaxoO<ra in the Andiomache, may be sup- 
ported, and on no oilier if the pu is oiniued. But as this princi- 
ole will not, I am ceilaiu, be adopted either by Blomtield or 
^lonk, though, I am equally cettaiii, they cnniiot disprove it, i 
shall leave lliem contented with ilie power of “ a prapfixo wXsev- 
arrtKojg, vel xolt e7riTa<nv*’ to lengthen short syllablc,s. 

In V. 21G. of the Pioinelhens, the adverb a]dLo;^fl* gives rise to 
a long and apparently labored discussion in the glossary respect- 
ing tlie formation of a<lveibs. The observations on such as end 
ill I and ei, do credit to llie authors ingenuity, which, however, 
seems to have totally failed him when Jie came to account for 
those ending in Adveibia cujnscum^ie fonme,” says he, 

** non a seciyuio \:nsu noniiiuini, quod somniarunt Grammaiici, 
sod a teitio nata esse, satis ostendit universu linguariim ratio. 
Horum autem pars maxima a dativo iiumeri pluralis orta, in evj 


’ Theie are a few exceptions to this mjp, such as Person has pointed 
out on V. 302. of the Hecuba: viz, that Kuripides always lengthens a 
vowel before yx, yv, ifx, h. The syllable, however, will generally 
be found the second of an Iambus. 
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desinebat, (scilicet oij); nonnulla a dalivo singnlaris in ci vel i.” 
According to this doctrine, aXijflaij must be formed from the 
dative plural^ ctXvjisat: TravTws from Traa-r, iioKpsgoyrcD^ from 
gov(Ti: xpsnovTwg from TrggTroycri: tuas^cig or eiirefiioog from fUGrejSeVi, 
and many others in a similar way. This absurd doctrine, which 
1 confuted in the $5th No. of your Journal^ and noticed also in 
my annotations on the word ocfji. 0 ^ 6 ), in the Analecta, Vol. II[., 
has been repeated by Blomfield in a third edition of the Prome- 
theus Vinctus. ff he still believes his opinion to be correct, 
which I can scarcely suppose he does, what are we to think of 
his skill as a philologist, and of his knowledge of the universa 
liitguartim ratio f*' Or if he knows that it was long ago confuted 
and ^hown to be erroneous*, what idea must we form of the 
temper and disposition of that man, who will rather persist in 
error, than even silently relinquish an untenable doctrine, because 
it h^s been exposed by a person whom he is conscious of having 
injured i 

With these observations I shall at present take my leave of 
these two gentlemen, and at the same time beg leave to assure 
thciti that, whether they have any more insinuations in reserve, or 
prefer the more manly method of open attack, they shall find me 
ready to make good the assertions I have already hazarded, by pro- 
ducing more numerous and more formidable examples. The bos- 
tflity 1 have experienced from them must appear to every one 
as mean and illiberal, as it is, 1 ho|>e for the credit of literature, 
unprecedented among scholars, and can only be matched by thg 
attempts of an anonymous writer to depreciate the labors of an 
editor, that they may not stand in the way of his own on the 
same subject^ 

' Coiled, Edinburgh, 

%b. 18 «?. 


GEORGE DUNBAR. 
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ORATIONS ASCRIBED TO CICERO. 

No. V . — [Continued from No. XXXVL p. 251.] 


In Vol. i. Fasc. of the Museum Antiquitatis studiorum, 
opera Friderici August! Wolfii et Philippi Buttmauni, 
Berolini^ 1808, the first article is G. L. Spaldingii de Ora- 
tione Marcelliana Disputatio. 

The erudition and sagacity of Spalding are well known 
from bis labors on Quinctilian, of whom, he for twenty 
years was preparing an edition. Happily, the fruits of his 
labor have been largely preserved, but death prevented 
him from completing the Work, and the task devolved 
on Philip Buttman. Spalding, like Wolfius, doubted the 
genuineness of the oration ; and in the course of his reason- 
ings against it, he has very ably and very fully stated his 
opinion on the distinction between non solum and non modo. 

Accusant patroiii orationis taciturnitutem Wolfii, discrimen illud 
vociilaruiti non solum et non modo^ quod in bciiolis expHcatulmii 
sit, lectnribus suis invideutis ; se quidem, quale illud intelligi pos- 
bit, nescire* Verba Marcelliana sunt lisec c. 10. 32. : restat 

ut omnes unum velint qui mode habent aliquid non solum sapi- 
eutisc, sed etiam sanitatis/' Worniio prseferenti non solum^ cau- . 
sani designanti quod prsecesserit qui modo habenf, accedit 
Weiskiiis. Equidetn miror viros in Cicaroiie legendo multuin ver- 
satos non atteiidisse, ubi descensus aliquis sit ad minora, ibi con- 
staiiter poni non modo^ nunquain non solum, velut hie qui ad sa- 
pientiie gloriani non aspirant, taincn dcbebaiit sanitatem vindicare. 
Respondet Graeco ore illud non modo, ^ succedit ejiis loco sse- 
pissime non dicam^ Qua in seiitentia ipse hiq Marcellianse auctor 
recte ponit itbn dicam §. 4.’' non dicam exornare sed enarrare. 

** male autem §. 5.*' non dicam cursibus sed victoriis/' Debebat 
igitur noster modo illud siium in prsccedenlibus compendifacere, 
ne cogeretur aut eodem vocabulo repetoiido anres radere, aut so- 
lum ponendo Ciceronem exuere. lllani vero, quam dixi, ditFeren- 
tiam non aliqua interpretandi libidine hie repente fingi, verum 
constantissimo Ciceronis usu comprobari adiuonitus unusqiiisque 
inter legendum sentiat. Ego exeinpla, qusc objiciuntiir plurima, 
bic eifundere reformido. Aliqua tamen erunt denioustraiida; Epp. 
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ad Fam. 15, 6, ‘'m non modo omiies^ veruni etiam multi Catones 
essent in civitate noitra"' ad quern locum est nota Ernesti monen- 
tis esse pro «£, non dicam omnes, sed si cet. Pro Sext. 20. §. 45. 

** jecissem me ipse potius in profuiiduin, iit ceteros conscrvarem, 
quam illos inei tarn cupidos, non ntodo ad ccrtam mortem, sed in 
magnum vitie discrimen adducerem.’’ §. 46. depugiiarem potius 
cum aumrno, no7t dicam e\i!i<>,sed periculoctWe vestro?" Pro Flacc. 
3. §. 8. ‘Miomo non modo vobis, sed ne inter suos quidein iiotus.'* In 
Catil. 2, 12. §. 27- “ ciijus egononmodo factum, sed ince]>tum ullum 
coiiatumve contra patriarn dcprehendero,scntiet” cet. (lluicquidem 
valde simile est contra Hull. 2, 33. §. ytf. ‘‘nihil est in ea urhe contra 
haiic rempublicam, non diro factum, sed omnino excogilatum,”) 
Pro Cluent. 23. §. 62. “ doce — quid— now modo in criminis sed in 
lualedictiloco sitobjectum.*’ ^0.§. 110.“ quis eurhuriquam non modo 
ill patroni, sed in laiidatoris aul advocati loco videratP' Pro lege 
Matiil. 22. §. 66. “quie civitas est in Asia, qu2e non modo impera- 
toris ant legati, sed uiiius tribuni militum animos ac spirit us capere 
pdssit?’* Pro Ca'c. 12. §. 35. “ quairo, si te hodie dorniiui tuam 
redeuntem coacfi homines et arrnuli noti modo limine tectoque 
asdlum tuaruni, sed prime aditii vestibuloque prohibuerint, quid 
acturus sis.” 14. §. 41. “ sine cujusquam non modo morte, verum 
etiam vuhicre.’' 26. §. 73. “jus civile — si non modo oppressum, sed 
etiani descrium aut negligentius asservalum erit, nihil est, quod 
quisquam sese habere certuni — arbilretur,'' Verr. 2, 66. §. l6l. 
“ Atque ego hoc non vereor ne quid horum non modo impulsu, 
verum omnino advenlu meo factum esse videatur.” Verr. 1, 31. 
§* 79* “ Video — in qua civitate non modo Icgatus populi Romani 
circumsessus non modo igni, ferro, m<{nii, copiis oppugnatus, sdd 
aUqua ex parte violatus sit: — ei civitati bellum indici atque inferri 
solere.” Verr. Act. pr. 3. §. y. “ Quod si non modo in causa, 
verum in aliquo honesto pracsidio — spera aliquani coilocasset.” 
Pro Rose. Am. 318. §. 111. “In privatis rebus si qiii rent man- 
datum non modo malitiosris gessisset, sut quaestus aut cominodi 
causa, verum etiam negligentius ; eum ma jores summum adinisisse 
dedecus existimabant.” De nat. Deor, 1, 22. “ Epicurus — quid 

dicit, quod non modo phiiosophia <iigniim sit, sed medioeri prudeii- 
tia?” [quo loco bene utnur lialensis in A. L« Z. anni 1808. 

p. 36. nimium ille alioqui favetis huic scriptori, nec sua3 sentenliae 
certus, hie tamen veruni videns cum ibidem in vicinia demonstret 
alteram locutionem “ (Simonides) non poeta solum suavis, verum 
etiam cetera quoque doctus sapiensque traditur.”] In omnibus 
hisce si descensum aliquem agtiovi ad minora nolim hoc in earn 
partem accipi, quasi negem, etiam non solum potii, cum prius mem- 
brum majus c$t. Sunt etiim loca talem usum satis aperte testan- 
tia, ut res acriore tantum quadam distiiiclione ad liquidum pcrduct 
possit. Velut pro Rabir. Perd. 5. §. 15. “ quern non modo foro sed 
etiam coajo hoc ac spiriiu censorise leges — carere voluerint.” Hie 
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nikilo secius non solum scripserls quam non modo ; quod apparet 
iis quae mox subjiciuutur §• l(). “carnifcx vero, el obductio capitis 
et notnen crucis absii non modo a corpora civium Komanoruin, sed 
etiam a cogitatioiie, oculis, auribus : barurn cnirn omnium rcnim, non 
solum eventiis aique perpessio, sed etiam conditio, expectatio, 
inentio ipsa deuiquo, iiidigna cive Romano atque homine libero 
est.’' Forum nra jus et potius est civi Romano quarn cgiluin patriaf^ 
et spiritus, conirminia ilia cunctis mortalibus ; corpus ruajus, quam 
cogitatio ; sed ilidcm eveutus atque^perpcssio superat coiuiitionem, 
expectationcm, mentioneiii ipsam. Est igitur attcndeiidum, majora 
ilia, ubi non solum aut ponitur, aut potest poni, contiricrl minori* 
bus simulque cum iisdem tribui unicuique, de qua agilur, rei vcl 
personic. Contra si aut utrnrnque aut prior pars tollitur el nega- 
tur, turn solum non modo admittil n^tio et usus Ciceronis. Carere 
Gracchum jubent leges censoriac sinuil eliam foro, dum coelo ac 
spiritu arceiit; abest carnifcx et crux a corpore quoque, cum abest 
a cogitatione ; eventus ct perpessio crucis indigna sunt et ipsa ho- 
mine libero, etsi magis quam cjusdeni inentio. llaqitc decrescit 
quidctn nmgnitudo rcrum, sed tiiiiiis tainen ulraque membra sunt 
conditionis. Si vero negatio cst in majore, aiiirinatia in mirtore, 
diiTert ratio structurse. Ad mortem ctrtam (pro Sext. 20.*§. 45.) 
nunquani adducturus est Cicero sui cupidos civcs, sed forlassc iu 
magnum vitae discrinien : exitium (ib. §. 4(>.) prorsus amovctur, 
rcnianet summuin periculurn* Factum cujusquam (in Catil. 2, 12« 
§• 27.) non expeclabit Cicero, sed incept urn et conatum deprelieii- 
det. Limine et tecto (pro Ca^c. 12. §. 35.) redeuntein Pisonem nemo 
prohibebit, sed fortasse primo aditu vcstibiiloque. Igni, J'erro^ 
manu, copiis (Vcrr. 1, 31. §. 79.) ut legatiis populi Romani oppug- 
natussit, ne cogitatur quidem, sed iibi aliqua ex parte violatus fue- 
rit, ci civitati bellum indicituv. Malitiosius (pro Rose. Am. 38. §. 
1 1 1.) gerentem Qiaiidata ne cqmmiiuscebatur quidem antiqnitas, 
sed etiam negligeiites ill alieiio negotio suinmo dedocore notabat. 
Sapiential (pro Marc. 10. §. 32.) ut cgiidquam habeant ii otnnea, 
qui unum velle debent, non exigitiir, sed sanitutein mentis in iis 
fore expectamus. Frequeniius tameii cst ut utrumque meinbrum 
in negationem incidat, et hacic est ratio omnium rcliquorum qusc 
attuli. Ita fit, ut nunquam apud Cicetionem legatiir : " non hoc 
solum se ne illud quidem^'' verum semper, et quidem frequentis- 
sime, «o»4ioc Inodo sed nc illud quidem.’* Quintilianiis tamen 
I, O. 9, 4, 49- ‘'Neque solum aliiiiii pro alio pedem metroruni 
ratio non recipit, sed ne dactylum quidem — altenim pro altero.’' 
Nemo jam, spero, inirabitur, quod statuimus non modo quidem 
saepissime succedere iu locum too non solum, sed nunquam vicis- 
sim. lilius rationis cxempluiu supra posuimus, et niulta passim 
occurrent quacrenlibus, veiul quod in Catil. 1, 10. §, 26. variandi 
plane causa ‘Mabores lui : jacerc liumi non modo ad obsidendum 
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Btupruin, veruin ctiaiu ad facinus ubeunduiu : vigiiare non solum 
iii»ididntem soiuno inaritorunii verum etiam bvnis occisoruro.” Sed 
modo 35. nemo solum reposiicrit ** niinquam tu non modo otiuni 
sed lie bellum quidem nisi uefaiiuui concupisti.” Ibidem 13. §. 29 - 
pro eo quod pleruniqiie legitur ** non modo se non contaiuinarunt, 
sed etiam hoiiestarunl” codex quidaui apud Beckiuin praefcrt non 
solum; iinpunc ille, quia utrunique fert Icgitimus usus Tullii. 
p. 74. 

The subject, which employed sxich critics asWolfius, 
Weiskf, and Spalding, cannot be unimportant in the cstima* 
tion of Scholars. I have brought together such matter as 
will enable learned readers to decide between the dispu- 
tants, and I have no hesitation in declaring, that my opi- 
nion is the same with those of Spalding and Wolfius — not 
only, that the oration is spurious, but that non modo has 
not, under all circumstances, ll»e power of non solum — that, 
under some circumstances, they are equivalent ; and that, 
under no circumstances, non solum has that peculiar power, 
wluch Wolliiis and Spalding ascribe to non modo. 

It fs well known by learned men, that non modo put ellip- 
tically for non modo non is a phrase followed by sed ne 
QUIDEM. Periisonins, whose acuteness is no less conspi- 
cuous than his learning, maintains that the mind advances 
a majori in the first clause, ad minus in the second. Baver 
contends, and 1 think with success, for the contrary. The 
reasoning of the two disputants is well worthy of attention. 
It cannot be compressed without injury to their meaning, 
nor can their arguments be here introduced on account of 
their length ; they are, however, earnestly recommended, to 
the careful perusal of Scholars of inquisitive mind. It 
may be found in Vol. ii., Sanctii Minerva. Ex Ed. Baveri. 
Cap. 7. lib. iv. It begins p. 2^, and rads in p. 304. 
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CORRECTIONS 

In the common Translation of the New Testament, 


No. VI. — [^Continued from No. XLII. p. 286.] 
Kimstle to the Romans. 

Chapteu I. V. J. ({forCf before. 

V. IS. lety prevented. 

V. 15. to you that are at Home al^Oy to you also are in 
Rome. 

V. 17. For therein is the righteousness of God levealed from 
faith to faith^ for the righteoubiiess of God by lailh is revealed 
in it, to produce faith. — the just shall live hy faith, the just by, 
faith shall live. 

V. 18. hold the truth in unrighteousness, restrain the tfulh 
by tb^ir unrighteousness. 

V. 24, between, among. 

V, £5. the truth of* God, the true God. — into a lie, for an 
idol. 

V. £8. not convenient, unbecoming. 

V. 3£. in them, in those. 

Ch. II. V. 4. Knowing, Considering. — l€adeth, yti\ixcp, 

V. Q. upon, to. (The construction ot vv, i), 10 is more sim- 
ple in the translation than in the original.) 

V. 11. Begin the pui^nfhesis here, instead of v. 13. 

V. 1£. irty under. — by thela^w, by lavr. 

V. 15. thoughts, discussions, reasonings. 

V. 26, the circumcisidn, the circumcised. 

V. £7* by the letter, and, though under the rule of. 

V. £9. put from and circumcision to letter in a parenthesis. 
Cu. III. V. 1. what profit is there, what is the advantage. 

V. £. that unto them, to his nation. • 

V. 4. sailings, declarations . — art judged fyxdgest. 

V. 5. commend, displays* 

V. 7. lie, unfaithfulness. 

V. 8. whose damnation, of these the condemnation. 

V. 9. both Jews and Gentiles, that they, that both Jews and 
Gentiles. 

V. £0, £8. the deeds of the law, deeds of law. 

V. 31. the law, law. 
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Corrections in the Translation 


Ch. IV. V. 1. as pertaining to the Jiesh hath found, lias ob- 
tained it by the flesh. 

V. 13. through the laxo, through law. 

V- 14. xvhich are of, who are righteous by. — none, no. 

V. 15. worketh wrath, shows that we have incurred the wrath 
of God. — no transgression, no knowledge of transgression. 

V. l6. and, and that. 

V. 17. before, in the presence of. 

V, 18. VVlio, He. 

V. 21). staggered not at, disputed not. 

V. 22. hint, Abiaham. 

V. 25. delivered, delivered to death. 

Ch. V. V. 5. shed abroad in, poured into. 

V. 7. righteous, merely jnst. 

V, 1 1 . jotf, boast. — atonement, the benefit of the atouerncnl. 

V. 12. and so, so. ^f or that, because. 

V. 15. unto mantf, to the many. 

V. l6. the judgment was by one, the judgment was by one 
ain., 

V. 17. by one, by the one. 

Ch. VI. V. 2. are dead, have died. 

V. 5. shall, should. 

V. 6. is, was. 

V. 10. unto sin, by sin. — unto God, by God. 

V. 12. thereof, of the body. 

V. 13* instruments of unrighteousness, unrighteous instru- 
ments. 

V. 14. shall, should. 

V. l6. whom, whatsoever. — servants to obey, to obey. — his 
servants ye are to whom ye obey, you are the slaves of what you 
obey. 

V. 17. ye were, although you were. — but ye, yet you now.. — 
form of doctrine, which was delivered you, model of doctrine, 
into which you were formed. 

V, 19 . unto iniquity, to commit iniquity. — unto holiness, to 
work holiness. 

V. 20. free from, not obedient to. 

Cii. VII. V. 1. Knots) the law. Know law^ — he liv€th, \i \s in 
force. 

V. 4. by, in. • 

V. 5. motions of sins, sinful passions. — by, under. 

V. 7. lust, the sinfulness of lust. 

V, 8. all manner of concupiscence, all desire to transgress. 

V. 13. sin that it might appear sin, working death in me by 
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of the New Testament. 

that which h good, that &in hif the commandment might become 
exceeding sinJuL Sin ; so that it appears by the law, which is 
good, that sin is working death in me, and that it is proved by 
the commandment to be most pernicious. 

V. 14. under, as a slave to. 

V. 15. allow, approve. 

V. If). / consent unto the law that it is good, I acknowledge 
that the law is good. 

V. ^l. a law, this })o\ver. 

V. 24. the hod 1 / oj this death, the coriiiption of this*mortal 
body. 

V. 25. God, through, God, who will deliver me through. — 
hno of Sin, power of sin. . 

Ch. mu. V. 3. in that, as. — for sin, for the expiation of 
sin. — condemned, destroyed. 

V. 4. in, by. 

V. 10. because of sin, w'nh respect to sin. — because of right- 
eousness, witli respect to righteousness. 

V. 12. we are debtors not to, we are not obliged by. 

V. 14. iheif are the, are. 

V, ly. the creature, the rational creature, — of the sons, to the 
sons. 

V. 20, 21. vanitij, misery. — the same in hope: because, it, 
with the hope that. 

V. 23. of our bodif, from our body. 

V. 26. with groanings, which cannot he uttered, with secret 
prayers. 

V. 28. the called, called. 

V. 29. that he might be the first born among, who was to be 
the leader of. 

V. 34. who also, and who. • 

Ch. IX. V. 3. / could wish that myself were accin'sed from 
Christ, for I professed myself an alien from Christ. 

V. f). Not as though the Word of God hath taken none effect, 
But the word of God cannot have faile3. 

V. II. of jj^orku, on account of w'orks. » 

V. 18. he hardeueth, he suffers to harden themselves. 

V. 24. us, on us. 

V. 27- a remnant, a remnant only. 

V. 28. For he zcill finish the work, and cut it short in right- 
eousness, rinishing and cutting short the work in hia justice. 

V. 29. Sabaoth, Hosts. 

Ch. X. V. 19 . know, know this. 

Ch. XI. V* 2. maketk intercession, complains. 
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V. y. let their table he^ iheir table shall be. 

V, 17* be, have been. — glared in atnong$ty grafted upon (cl 
passim). — and with them parlakest^ to partake. 

V. 23. And they also y if they bide not stilly And even the 
Jews, if they persist not. 

V. 2o. in part is happened to, has fallen on a part of. 

V. 26. 'There shall come out of Sion the deliverer, and shall. 
From Sion the deliverer wilLcome, who nill. 

Cu. XII. V. 7. wait, attend. 

V. 16. mind not, rare not for. 

V. 17. Provide things honest, Behave honestly. 

V. 19- unto wrath, to the IJivine anger. 

Ch. XIII. v. 2. damnation, punishment. 

V. 4. For he is, For the ruler is. — to thee for good, for good 
to thee. 

V. o. for wrath, for fear of his wrath. 

V. 6. For for this cause pay you tribute also, for they, For 
this cause you also pay ttibiiie, for rulers. — upon this very thing, 
to the public udininistration. 

V. 8. but to love, but love to. 

V. 9. in this saying, namely, in this. 

V. 11. and that, and that you will observe. — we believed, we 
first believed. 

V. 13. honestly, decently. 

V. 14. and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfill the lusts 
iheretf , and do not indulge sensual passions. 

Cm, XIV, V. 1. not to doubtful disputations, not regarding 
differences of opinions. 

V. 5, he fully persuaded in his own mind, follow his own per- 
suasion, 

V. 14. to him it is uncl/^an, it is unclean. 

V. 17. is not meat, consists not in meat. — but, but in. 

V. 19. and things wherewith one may edify another, and for 
mutual edification. 

V. 20. it is evil, they become evil. 

V. 21. 7ior any thing, nor to do anj’ thing. 

V. 23. damtied, condemned. — of faith, from persuasion. 

Ch. XV. V. 3. be like minded, have the same mind. 

V. 15. in some sort, partly. 

V. 20.- Yea^ so have I strived to preach the Gospel, not where 
Christ was named, yet I have endeavoured not to preach the 
Gospel where Christ was acknowledged. 

V. 23. no more place, nothing more to do. 

V. 24. if first I be somewhat filled with, if 1 have first enjoyed. 
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V. 27. carnal j temporal. 

V. 31. them that do not believe, the unbelievers* i have, I 
am performing. 

Ch. XVI. V. 5. fruits, fruit. 

V. 10. of Aristobubis* household, of the family of it. 

V. 21. work fellow, fellow laborer. 

V. 23, saluteth you, and Quartus^ a brother, and Quartus, a 
brother, salutes you. 

C. P. 


NOTICE OF 

*Ex TcoF IIpoxXoo i*;^oXia}V elg UXaTwvog KparoXov 'Eh- 
Xoya/. Ex Procli Scholiis in Cratylum Platonis 
Excerpta. E Codd. edidit Jo. Fr, Boissonape. 
Lipsiae, 1820 * 


This publication is dedicated by the learned editor to Profes- 
sor Creiizer, in the following terms: “ Frid. Creuzero, Profes- 
sor! Heidelbergensi, Mysleriorum Philosophise Platonicae Epop- 
tae, Procli Lycii in Cratylum Commentariorum Reliquias offert 
Editor observaiitissimus.'' The reason why these Scholia are 
termed Excerpta merely, is thus explained in the preface: 

Scholiorum illorum Procli in Cratylum epitomen edo, nec 
Integra uspiam extare puto. Ipse etiapi Holstenius, ille codi- 
ciiin helluo, gui olim Procli, ut et reliquorum id genus philoso- 
phonim, editioneiu meditatiis fuit, Scholiorum in Cratylum E.x- 
cerpta tantum habuit : * Proclum’ (ait Epist. p. 229. coll. p. 
234.) ^in Cratylum totum legi: suntlxXo'yai majorum commen- 
tariorum satis diligenter et booo cum judicio^ronfectae. Pluri- 
ma sunt philologica in eo opere quas ad autiquarum fabularum 
Itxplicationem pertinent.’ Atque patet ex locis quae in Oisserta* 
tione de Nyraphaco indicavit (cf. Holstcnii Epistolas, p. I56i), 
easdem illis quas nunc vulgo eclogas legisse. Nec aliis uteba* 
tur Gasscndus, qiii a*d Epicurea T. 1. p. 3fil. 362. paucula e 
Nostri libro testimonia protulit. Codices qiioque Monacenses 
ct Augustanus unde Creuzerus et b, VVerferus sua sibi decerpse- 
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runt, non videntur fiiisse ineis ampiiores* Kquidein, ut copiolas 
receiiseam nieas, tres habui libros nianuscriptos^ binos Re<j;ios 
c Parisina bibliotheca 183^ et 1842, lileris in annolatione A et 
B signatos, atque Valicanum 1 197; omnes chartaceos, receritis- 
simos omnes. Nec non uionendum est in hisce cclogis non 
piirain semper ipsainque Procli maniim exhiberi; nam ideulidem 
incxspectaia prodit Ppitoinatoris iicscio ciijus oratio, Procluin 
laudantis, verbi causa, cap. *30. 49. o6. 112. 133,’^ 

In the 32nd and succeeding numbers of the Classical Jouraah 
was iiVserted a collection of Chaldipan oracles by the erudite 'J\ 
Taylor, several of which were selected from the Scholia of 
Prod us. We shall therefore extract from the notes of this edi- 
tion those whicli relate to the discrepancies betv\een the Oracles 
as exhibited by Taslor, and as found in the Mss. employed by 
Prof. Poissonade. 

AKKu ECTiv ouvoficc crejw.y(3v uKOijjiYiTw 
Ko(rfji.ou^ evipoo<rxouy, xpaiTrvijv hu 'frotTpog eyex^yjv. 

Class. Journ. N. xxxiv. p. 2.35. 

*4 XX* QVOfJ^oc (Tsfjivoy xoti uxoipLrjTM GTpo^uXiyyi 
Ko(riJLOtg ivf)pw(TKOv xguiirvijy 8ia Trotrgog htTryjV. 

Prod. p. 23. l^d. Boiss. 

V, aXXa l(7TiV oSvOjxa — <rr^O(fa\iyyo(rpiOig, A, aXX* ovvopt^a. 
Cf. cap. 70. Hinc snmtum oraculum sua? collectioni 'Taylorus, 
vir in Plalonicorum pliilosophia versatissimus, inseruit T. 17. 
ClassicaG Rpherneridis p. 25.5, cum varictate, sed ea non proba^ 
lectionis.” Boiss. 

Jfu/AjSoXa yap ^aTptxog voog ecTreipsv hutu xocrfxov, 

Og TOC yoyjTOc voet, xoci a^ppaerra xaXXc/j;ri^si. 

Class. Jouru. N. xxxiv. p. 247- 

SupL^oXet yap iturpixog v6og ecTTitgey xotra xocrfiav^ 

*'0^ Tot yoTjTu VOS* xai u<ppoi(TTOc KoeXXr^ voshoci^ 

Prod. p. 23. 

A, ixstpsv, B, sTTsigov. V, STTTgtpBv: quod firmat editum Ora- 
ciilum ab Obsopoeo : Zufjc^oXa yup vaTpixog vLog 6<r^s*psv raij ypu-- 
V , KaXXijsJrat, Forte, xa* a^pocTTot rd xocXd voelroci* 
Taylorus, qui hoc Oraculorum e Nostri libfo in suiun Oraculum 
Syntagma transtulit T. 17. p. 247. Class. Epbemeridis, exhibit, 
xal u^pofrra xaXXco^ri^si. Opwtuit saltern SifpmcrTov vel a^ga<rTa»^^’ 
Boiss. 
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nctpotaeKetJovrai oi Beoi 
Noeiv fiopfyjv (pxrog 7rpOTj9si<rav. 

Class. Jouui. N. XXXIV. p. 256. 

Prod. p. 34, Boissonadc has given 7rgoTaSe7<rav, but has not 
noticed the variation. 


A^oy^ rxrgog ccpctioig sTroy^ovjjifVog tiuvTrjpcny 
AxvotpiTcrou a.a-TqoLTtTOV(riV afJL^iXixrov Trugog oXkoic. 

Class. Journ. N. xxxiv. p. 246. 
Prod. p. 246, dxvaxTov for oLKvapLTrTov. 


Avtou yoip sx&px(rxov(riv <xiJis$ktxroiTs ksgauvoi, 

Kai 7rpyj(rTr}poSc^oi xoXttoi Tr'fpafsyycog uhxrjc 
Jlarpoysvovg Kxazr^gy xat VTre^xxog ttvcoc otvio:^ 

/■/Se xparaiov 'Trvsvp.oL ttoKoqv Ttugpjov STiSHSiva. 

Class. Journ. N. xxxiv. p. 24. >. 


TouSs yap ix^gx(TXOV(nv afJLslXixrol rs xBpaovo) 

Kou '^prjG’TrjpoSo^ot xoXttqi 

Prod. p. 63. * 


TTurgog suyivoug exacryjs xu) uxs^wxo^ Trvpog avSog* rj SJ Xjjaraiov 
iTveup^a ttqXXojv Trvglctiv iTcixeivu. 

Verba oraculi diviilsa. Pro euycvou^, A, aysvovg. B, uysvvv:. 
Pro kxacrrYis leg. esse ' Exotryi^j patet e re, et e soleniii periniita- 
lione de qua cf. cap. 170. Leg. quoque non ^Ss'. Ad inldli- 
gentiam non parum facit Pscllus lixpo-sit. Orac. p. 114, 
Taylorus in Collect. Oracul. T. 17. p- 24o, Ephemcridis 
Class, sic Oraculiim c.\hibiiit; sed utrum e conjectura, an 
e codice, nos non dociiit : Airov yap exi, — xoXttoi vafJi.(^eyysog 
aXxyjs IlaTpoysvotjg ‘jExaT>)^, xu\ — ’f/Se xp. ttv. TroAwy Trvplwv Itt. 
Kquideni in Codd, mveni ouSe : serfpsi toDSf c cap. 142.** 
Eciss. 

Ta Xoyia 'Jrspi roov ra^scov 7rpo rou oypavov a)g a(fieyxTOV EveSfifa- 
TO, x«i ‘TrpoasSrfXE. Class. Journ. N. xx^iii, p. 132. 


• Sty €^€t fifj(rra. i 

Ku) yap ra X. wtpi ixslvwv afSsyxTxy Iv., xai npog. to, Vly* 

e;^5, fxva-ra.^ Prod. p. 7-. 

6oa^*’ rag vorirag airtug to Xoyiov xaXti, xat irpotovo-ag aro- 
Toa Trarpog flesiv .ett* auTov.** Class, Journ. N. xxxiii. p, 132. 

Soag yap airag xa\ fa Xoyta xatXei, xa) vrpo. ayro toO #. 66itv ett* 
avrov. Prod. p. 79- 
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Peiij T0» voegwv /Auxupcev 7njy»j ts po*j ts, 

IIocvTmv yup irpomi Suvaftets xoKicoia’iv afgao’TOii 
Je^a{xsv>), yivojv ««•» wav irpo^tti Tpo;^aot«r«v. 

Class. Journ. N. xxxiv. p. 246. 

Prod. p. 85. Suvafiet for Sovaftsjf. 

T^o^i} Sf Tw voovvTi TO VOITOV. Procl. in Crat. and Hesychius 
in voc. Nosgov. Class. Journ. N. xxxiii. p. 133. 

Ko^ yoip Tpofr^ TO votjTOV e<rrt, x«t« to Koyiov, Totif voepal( Sieixotr- 
firiTtn T«v iem. Procl. p. 97- 

" Taylor, hinc surnsit in Collectione Oracul. Chaldaic. T. 
17. p. 133. Class. Ephemeridis : sed Codiceni non videtur 
sequi diligenter. Cuntulif vir doctiss. opportune Hesych. in 
A’oepor.” Boiss. 

AvTOi S* ev wpeoToif lepevf Ttupog epyot xu^ipvoov, 

Kvp.ot.Ti poLivstT^to irayegep fiapvtiyeTOf aXpMjf. 

Class. Journ. N. xxxiv. p. 256. 

Procl. p. 106. ^apuij^eos. '* Male exhibet Taylor. /3xpui|- 
^erof.’* Boiss. 

The remaining notes are not copious, owing to causes detail- 
ed in the preface ; we shall therefore conclude this brief and im- 
perfect outline with the following extract: 

P. 93. “ Simonides Platonis in Protagora, §. 87- aviyxji 8* 

otiSe 6tb) (LuxovTat- Proverbiuin fuit inde a Simonide celebratum ; 
sed et potuit jam ante Simonidem esse, illustravit Heindorhus 
ad Plat. Protag. quocum cf. Schott, ad Zenob. 1, 5. Pbaiaris 
Ep. 83. 5i« T^» xal 6ia)v vXiiov itrxvouo'av mkyxipt. Synesius Ep. 
103. p. 243. C. avayxa 8s ow8s 6to\, ^atr), p.«*^ovT«». Codd. duo 
habent hie &vayx^: sed pisefero Dorisnium. Et haec fuit, puto, 
Simonidis manus. Schol. Eurip. Or. 478. Sivdyxa yag o^Sr ol 
•eoi, fao-J, ffMXOVTM." 

ITie perfect accuracy of the Profe.isor is equalled only 
by the depth of his learning, and we can always trust his critical 
sagacity in the most intricate passages of classical antiquity. 
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AN INQUIUY 

into the Symbolical Language of .Ancient Art and 
Mythology. 

By R. P. knight. 


Part VI . — [^Cotiiinncd from No. XLIX. p. 51»] 

135. Tl. II K inylhological personages Castor and Pollux, who 
lived and died alternately, were the same as Bacchus and Apollo ; 
whence they were pre'euiinenlly disttnguished by tlie title of the 
great gods in some places; thougli^ in others, confounded 
with the canonised or deified mortals, the broliu rs of Helen.* 
^1 lieir fabulous birth from the egg, the form of which is retained 
in the caps usually worn by them, is a remnant of the ancient 
mystic allegory, upon which the more recent poetical tales ha\e 
been engrafted ; whilst the two asterisks, and tlie tn o heiman 
heads, one going upwards and the other downwaide, by which 
they are occasionally represented, more distinctly point out tlieir 
symbolical meaning,*' which was the alternate appearance of the 
sun in the upper and lower hemispheres, 'rins meaning, being 
a part of what was revealed in the mysteries, is pi obably the 
reason why Apuleius mentions the seeing the sun at mid- 
night among the circumstances of initiation, which he has 
obscurely and aiuigmatically related. ^ 

i3(). As the appearance of the one necessarily implied the 
cessation of the other, the tomb of Bacchus was sboyin at Delos 
near to the statue of Apollo ; and one of these mystic tombs, in 
the form of a large chest of porphyry, *adorncd with goats, leor 
paids, and other symbolical figures, is still extant in a church 
at Rome. The mystic cista?, which were carried in procession 
occasionally, and in v liich some emblain of the generative or 
preserving attribute was generally kept, appear to have been 
merely modeb or*portable representations of these tombs, and 
to have had exactly the same signification. By the mytliologists, 
Bacchus is said to have terminated his expedition in the extre- 

* Pausati. lib. i. p. 77, ; and lib. iii. p. 242. They were also called ANAKES 
or Kings, and more romnionly AIOXKOTPOX or Sons of Jupiter, as being pre-emi- 
nently such. To Tcuv i^iO(Ty.oviim icpov Avaxnoy ixaXfiTO- Avaxff yap avrot -Trap* ‘EXX»]- 
v:uv *5tfcXot.'VTo, Schol. in Lucian. Tinion. 

Sec inedahs of btrus, which are very common. 

VOL. XXV. • a. Ji. 


^ Metamorph. lib. xi. 

NO. L. Q 
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niitics of the Cost ; and Hercules, in the extremities of the West ; 
which means no more than that the nocturnal sun iinishes its 
progress, when it mounts above the surrounding ocean in the 
East ; and the diurnal, when it passes the same boundary of the 
two hemispheres in the West. 

1J7. The latter’s being represented by the lion, explains the 
reason why the spouts of fountains were always made to imitate 
lions’ heads; which Plutarch supposes to have been, because 
the Nile overflowed when the sun was in the sign of the Lion 
but the same fashion prevails as universally in Tibet as ever it 
did in iEgypt, Greece, or Italy ; though neither the Grand Lama 
nor any of his subjects know any thing of the Nile or its over- 
flowings; and the signs of , die zodiac were taken from the mys- 
tic symbols ; and not, as some learned authors have supposed, 
the mystic symbols from the signs of the zodiac. The emble- 
matical meaning, which certain animals were cmplo}ed to sig- 
nify, was only some particular property generalised ; and, lliere- 
fore, might easily be invented or discoveicd by the natural ope- 
ration of the miud : but the collections of stais, named after cer- 
tain animals, have no resemblance whatever to those animals ; 
which are therefore merely signs of convention adopted to dis- 
tinguish certain portions of the heavens, which were probably 
consecrated to those particular personified altiibutes, which they 
respectively represented. That they had only begun to be so 
named in the time of Homer, and that not on account of any 
real or supposed resemblance, we have the testimony of a pas- 
sage in the description of the shield of Achilles, in which the 
polar constellation is said to be called the Bear, or otherwise 
the Waggon;^ objects so diflerciU that it is impossible that 
one and the same thing should be even imagined to resemble 
both. We may therefore rank Plutarch’s explanation with other 
tales of the later Aigypliun priests ; and conclude that the real 
intention of these syiiibols was to signify that the water, which 
they conveyed, was the, gift of the diurnal sun, because separated 
from the salt of the sea, and distributed over the earth by exha- 
lation. Perhaps Hercules being crowned with -die foliage of 
the white poplar, an aquatic tree, may have had a similar mean- 
ing; which is at least more probable than that assigned by Ser- 
vius and Macrobius.^ 


* Kpnvai >£«* y.ecray^a'Tfxnra, ruiy Xiovrutv xoouvoty;, on NftXo; ysovv^Mjf 

AiyvTTTtwy rov Xiovxa vapoStvovro^. Syinpasiac. iib. iv. p. 670. 

^ tl. 2. ^87. ^ tn 4in. viii, 276. Si^turri. lib, iii, c. 12. 
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li}8. Ilunudity in general, and paiticularly llie iSile, as 
called by the yligvptiaiis the defluxioii of Osiris;’ who wa^* 
with them the God of the Wateis, in the same sense as Bac- 
clni.s was among the Greeks whence all rivers, when personi- 
iied, were represented under the foini of iliebull ; or at least with 
some of the characteristic features of that animal.* In the leli- 
gion of the Hindoos this article of ancient faith, like most others, 
is still retained ; as appears from fhe title, .Daughter of the 
Sun, given to the sacred liver Yamuna.^ Tlie (jod of Destnic- 
tioii is also mounted on a white bull, the sacred symbol of (he 
opposite attribute, to show the union and co-operation of bolh.^ 
The same meaning is more distinctly represented in an ancient 
(jireek fragment of bron/e, by a Wmn tiam]ding upon llie head 
of a bull, while u double phallus appears behind them, and 
sliows tlie rcsidt.*^ The title SflTHP KOI^MOT upon the com- 
posite pnapic figure published by Chausse is well known 
and it is probable that the ithyphallic cciemonies, w hich the 
gross rtalterv of the degciu'rate Greeks sometimes employed to 
honor the Macedonian princes,* had the same meaning jfs this 
title of Saviour, which was frequently conferred upon, or 
assumed by them.^ It was also occasionally applied to ntost of 
the deities who had double attributes, or were personifications 
of boll) powers; as to Hercules, Bacchus, Diana, 

Diana was, as before observed, originally and properly 
the Moon ; by means of wbicli the Sun was supposed to im- 
jircguate the air, ;m<l scatter the priiicipit s of generation both 
active and |>absive over the earth : w hence, like the j>acchus 


* Ol' {<, q\ov ftWa 7rf«v rtrsfp'jv (ot A.yL'ir. 

^loi). riutau b. (Ic !*», <'l Osir. ^ 

~ Ot c7o;'«.’'rf'oi Twv I'.'fcvv, oy fxovov Tov NciXov OertpiV yL'CMViriVy ov^i Ti^iura. rnv 
vrthtt’T'To.V Ocr.yiv fx:v f* 7 racr«y rtiV i>ypo7rC/toy etiTicty ytyt~ 

aiw{ xni cr i:^ fAriTo; ouir,av Vo//ifoVTf;. Ty^uiv.'t h 'nny to ao’^jU>}j:ov xrci -Tivpwci; mu 
^>)pftVTkyov, c, '.y; X'ti <KQ\riJiir,y frr) ’J'yfCT'jTt, Ihut. p. 36^. 

0:j ^Aoioy is Toy oivov Aiovucroy, aWamti 'JTxij tjf Cypag ‘E^A»iy5j: ^yo-jyra* 

xypicv xat c'px>iy}v. p. 3G4. 

i lloral. 111). i\'. od. I'lv, 25. clSchol. Vet. in loc. Riv*rs appear tlui3 jicrsonihed 
on c’oins of nTany Greek cities of Juicily and Italy. 

+ Sir W. Jones in the Asiatic llcsearclies, vol. i. p. 21)i 

5 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol, i. pi. 1. ]). 201. 

On a handle of a vase in tlie cabinet of I\li. Knight. 

^ IMus. Hoin. s. vii. pl^l. vol. ii. 

* Ot A9n>‘aint tif'^ovTo (tov A»)fx»jT^iov) ov fxoycv •n'ci crrtYavcvvTf;, xat oiyo- 

xf'i Trpo'/ocifi yjni i^y>p«XAot jw-tr’ op^;>)irfa;; rri; tt^*jyTu^Tf 

ui^dt/, Athen. lib. vi. e. 15. 

Jhid. c. 10. 

Eti «7ra)vv^xir4v Tufryjp St tivcci xft* Pausan* ill Arcad, Q. 

xxxi. s, 4, S<'e also coins of 'I'hasus, Maronca, Agathocles, Kc. 
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and Apollo SiSujLtatoc, she was both male and female,’ both 
heat and hiunidity ; for the w'arinlli of the moon was supposed 
to be moistening, as that of the Sun was dr>ing.^ She was 
called the Mother of the Woild;^ and the Daughter, as well 
as the Sister of the Sun because the productive powers with 
w’hich she impregnated the former, together with the light by 
wdiich she W'as illumined, were supposed to be derived fn>in the 
latter. By attracting or heaVing the w'ater.s of the ocean, she 
naturally appeared to be the sovereign of humidity ; and l)y seem- 
ing to operate so powerfully upon the constitutions of women, 
she equally appeared to be the patroness and regulatress of nu- 
trition and passive generation : whence slic is said to have re- 
ceive<l her nymphs, or subordinate personifications, fiom the 
ocean and is often represented by the symbol of the sea-crab 
an animal that has the property of spontaneously dt;tachliig from 
its own body any limb that has been hurt or mutilated, and re- 
producing another in its place. As the heat of the Sun animated 
the seminal particles of terrestrial matter, so w'as the humidity of 
the Moon supposed to nourish and mature them and as her 
orbit was held to be the boundary that separated the celestial 
from the terrestrial w'oild,'^ she was the inediatress between both ; 
the primary subject of the one, and sovereign of the other, who 


* oCrto rrj'j OiT.aihg (Su'iafxm a rn riOivT-ti (Icf^e t);-* l“<y 

VfiTiv ojcray cruvctyui Xiyouji. Lo v,'ci rr,y /rtXn^yjv rrjj 

tyjty mp rtyjOfiXvi/ cijvrr£:j /»jV C'tj Kiri 5ti/< > V/, c.vrriV ‘rrrcK'.y tir to/ 

tgsp'c 7ro9u^jt.*',7jv yt»v>iT»?(Kf x'%r-'4!TTr£tpcu<7''6v. IM'tlarcl). fie is*, ot tJsir. j). ^(>8. 

^ Calor .soli's arefacit, lunaris liuiucctat. 

illatToI), sal. vii. t*. 

T>jv ijtiv <rsi' tjVtjv yo'n'xov ro vxu uypoTrofov ty oycirev, tv,utv»j x i; y'jvc&i; '/'/, xa: 
^uTx'v ziyiu ^^Xcirrmo-sa-i. Plutarch, de P, etO''ir. 

^ Plutarch, in 1. c. 

4- £L XtTT'ipo^ujvov Ovynrff 

AfXtot/ Lujip. ]*ha?ri. 178. 
OOtm; yc'H d ^P’j^ixufTZr^oi, ‘Hro^o^ fJsJfAliijv v t /t/ uvcci rtjv TfX7jv»iy. 

Sr:hol. in loc. ^ 

^ /t'.schyl. Prometh. Vinct. 138. CtiUiraach. Ifyinn, in Dian, 13. Catullus in 
Gcll. 84. ^ See of the Brcttii in Italy, JliuKTa in Sicily, &.c. 

Duobus his reguutiir niiinia tcirena, calorc cjiiidf'iu soli'^ per d»om, liuinorc vero 

hinan per noctem. — Nani ut ralore solis .animaulur scmiiia, ita lunre huniorc 

nuiriiiritur, jicncs ipsaru cnini ct corporurii omnium ratio cssc dicilui ct potestas. 
Scliol. Vet. in Horat. Carm. See. 

Luna alit oslrra , et implct ccliinas, ot niuribus fibras, 

Et peeui addit* Jmcil. aphd Aul. Cell. I. xx. r. 8. 

* It/O/xos yeep la-riv uOnyatriag n.%i yiytjiwr b Trepi Tfjy <r*A»iv^jv Ocell. Lucan, 

de Univer'so, p. 616. ed. Gale. 

Aff<j yoj? ryj; frfJ.nVinsxTjf cr^ncifrt^y tjv ta-yarny •rujv nar' avpnyof xcxXoi/y, •jrrcffTyjy 
ro/y Trpo; riuu^, nvaypaCjoutriy ol ippovricToti rw/ |W,eT«cwpwv, y>j; t'7yaTt]; b 7r«yT^ 
Pinion, dc Somii. vol. i. p. 641. Oper. 
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t^'mpered the sublllit}’ ot ielliereal spirit to the grossiiess of earthly 
mutter, so as to make them harmonise and unite.* 

140. The (Jrccks attributed to her the powers of destruction 
as well as nutrition ; humiciity as well as heat, contributing to 
putrefaction; whence sudden death was supposed to proceed 
iruin Diana as well as from i\ polio; who was both llie sender 
of disease, and ilic inventor of cure : for disease is the father of 
medicine, as Apollo was fabled to*be of Aisculapius. 'The rays 
ot the Moon were thought icIaNing, even to inaniinule bodies, 
by means of their liumidity ; whence wood cut at the fufl of the 
moon was rejected by builders as improper for use/ The lii- 
thyicC, supposed to preside over child-birth, were only personifi- 
cations of this property,^ w hich scorned to facilitate delivery by 
slackening the powers of resistance and obstruction ; and hence 
the crescent W'as uni\ei sally worn as an amulet by women ; as 
it still continues to be in the soiitheiri jiaits of Italy; and Juno 
Lucina, and Diana, w'cre the same goddess, equally personifi- 
cations of the Moon/t 

1 tl. 'Die TEgyptians represented the Moon under the symbol 
of a cat ; probably on account of that animal’^ power of seeing 
in the night; and also, perhaps, on account of its fecundity; 
whicli seems to have induced the Hindoos to adopt the rabbit 
as the symbol of the same deified plaiu t/ As the arch or bend 
of the mystical insliument, boine by Isis, ami called a sislrum, 
represented the lunar orbit, the cat occupied the centre of it; 
while the rattles below represented the teireslrial elements of 
which there are sometimes four, but inuie frequently only three 
in the instances now extant : for the ancient ^Egyptians, or at 


’ f, jcfitx ^Uirjy,i^ayDv~ 

<riv irf'jTov /.ni nmu ^-vcriv o xo<r/^Of, cca 

xot. I'f' X'Ct xvcrrn ^loo'r csXnvrj^ viXio^ ^xtTtt^v %a>, y?;;, xrti xoiXict; nxetp^ 

ij Tx aAXo ox’h.etyyjoVy tyxu[j.t)in, "»JV t’ ccvvuOiv ftXtay iVTcci/On cictxifjLTidy xnt 

Trt; EyTi'jOsv cim9v(Xino-Sig ‘Tri-yff* Tivx xax TircQcc^Tii XsTTTi/Voi/'^rt tcicl 

Plutarcli. clc I'acie in Oilie Luna?, p, l}2b. * 

TS yo-f ^uXeuv rrc4.4rt^vop,tyct. 'rax; 7ravcr£X»jVai; a7rojS«XAcucrty ol TfxTov*;, tef unct'ku xat 
fAi/Soyra h* CfyforyiTa,, Platarrii, Syiupos. lib. iii. qu. 10. 

^ — *0Sev ot(ACit XfTii mv Aprtfxiv^ Ao-^^siny 'A.ai EiXsi^yt'^v, oi/x ovw'av ifipay n Trjv fl*<;X»?- 

y»j», wyowotfrOrn, Ibid, 

^ Tu Lucina dolcnlibui 
•Juno dicta puerperis 
Til potens Trivia, et notho cs 

Dicta iiiminc Tuna. Calull. xwiv. 13. 

^ Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 513. See fabulous reasons assigned 
for the ./^’gyplian symbol. Demclr, Phaler. s. 159, 

^ Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 370. 
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least some of them, appear to liavc known that water and air are 
but one substance.* 

142. The statues of Diana are always clothed, and she had 
the attribute of perpetual virginity ; to which her common Greek 
name APTEMIl! seems to allude ; but the Latin name appears 
to be a contraction of D1V1 ANj:\, the feminine, according to 
the old Etruscan idiom, of DJV US, or AIFOS and therefore 
signifying the Goddess, or general female personification of the 
Divine naluio, wliich the Moon was probably held to be in the 
ancient planetary worship, which preceded the symbolical. As 
her titles and attributes were innumerable, she was represented 
under an intinite variety of forms, and with an infinite variety 
of s\nibols; sometimes with three bodies, each holding appro- 
priate emblems,^ to signify the triple extension of her power, 
in heaven, on earth, and under the earth ; and sometimes with 
phallic ladii enveloping a female form, to show the universal 
generative attribute both active and passive.^ The figures of 
licr, as she w as worshipped at Ephesus, seem to have consisted 
of an assemblage of almost every symbol, attached to tlie old 
humanised column, so as to form a comj)ositio!i purely eit'hle- 
matical;^ and it seems that the ancient inhabitants of the north 
of Europe represented their goddess Isa as nearly in the same 
manner as their rude and feeble efl’orts in art could accomplish ; 
she having tlic many breasts to signify the nutritive attribute ; and 
being surrounded by deer\s horns instead of the animals them- 
selves, which accompany the EpheSian statues.^ In sacrificing, 
too, the reindeer to her, it was their custom to hang tlie 
testicles round the neck of the figure,^ probably for the same 
purpose as ijie phallic radii, above mentioned, were employed 
to serve. 

143. Brirno, the Taufic and Scythic Diana, was the de- 
stroyer;* whence she was appeased with human victims and 


* 'H yetp wu ovtru, TfpwTft rftn anjiAccTn^ 

y*iv, xrti fTVp t7rn>i7e, Plutarch, de Is. ct Osir. 

^ Varr. lib. iv. c. 10. ^iauzi sopra Ic liu^ue luorfe (rtlalla, vol. ii. p. 101. 

^ See J^a Chausse AIiis. Rom. vol. i, s. ii. tab. \x, See. These figures arc said to 
have been first made by Alcarnencs, about the Ixxxiv. Olympiad. 

A>>t«fxev>jj it (ifxoi ioxiiv) TrpeuTo; ayaX^jiaro. *EKnr*i': Tfia t^oiyjrt npoaiyoixtict aX> ij- 
Xoif, Ad>ivreioi jt^XouiTiv i'ln'ft'jpyih'iv. Pausaii. in Corinth, c. xxx, s. 2. 

^ See l-)uaTie’s coins of the Selcucidte, tab. xiv. fig. 1 and 2. 

5 Sec De la Cliausse AIus. Rom, vol. i. s. ii. tab. xviii. * 

^ 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. vol. ii. pp, 212 and 201. fig. 30 and 31. and p. 277. 
fig. G. 7 Ibid- p. 212. hg. 31. and p. 202. 

* rfi/xofj)Q:, Jycoplir. Cassandra, v. 1170. 

Bptfxuo >1 uLf'tti i] 'E/CftTn*' xut n Mtfcrt^oy*] Bpip-w ^tyir^u' ioKti it n etwrr] nyef't 

'E>vtTn x«; nipTipvn. Tzetr. Schol. in eiind. 
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Other bloody rites as was also Bacchus the devourer;* 
who seems to liave been a male peisonification of the same attri- 
bute, called by a general title which confounds him with another 
personification of a directly opposite kind. It was at the altar 
of Urinio, called at Sparta AgT^iii; opQioi or opimiu, that tlie La- 
cedaemonian boys voluntarily stood to be whipped until their 
lives were sometimes endangered and it was during the festival 
of Bacchus at Alca, that the Arcadian women annually under- 
went a similar penance, first imposed by the Delphic oracle ; 
but probably less rigidly enforced.^ Both appear to have been 
substitutions for human sacrifices which the stern hierarchies 
of the North frecjueiitly performed ; and to which the Greeks 
and Romans resorted upon gieat ^nd awful occasions; when 
real danger had excited imaginary fear.^ It is probable, there- 
fore, that drawing blood, though in ever so smaH a quantity, 
was necessary to complete the rite ; for blood being thought to 
contain the principles of life, the smallest effusion of it at the 
altar might seem a complete sacrifice, by being a libation of the 
soul ; llie only part of the victim which the purest believ;ers of 
antiquity supposed the Deity to reqiiiieJ In other respects, the 
form and naluie of these rites prove tliem to have been expia- 
tory ; which scarcely any of the religious ceremonies of the 
Greeks or Romans were. 

144. It is in the character of the destroying altiibulc, that 
Diana is called 7\4rPO/JO/l/l, and BOSIN EAATEIA, in allu- 
sion to her being borne or drawn by bulls, like the Destroyer 
among the Hindoos before mentioned; and it is probable that 
some such symbolical composition gave rise to the fable of Jupi- 
ter and Europa ; for it appears that in Phamicia, Europa and 
Astart^ were only different titles for the same personage, who 
w'as the deity of the Moon comprehending both the Diana 
and celestial Venus of the Greeks; whence the latter was occa- 


* Si'e Jclian. IMeurs, Graec. Fcriata. hrcfxn<rr^y^^l:• 

^ Aioywcrw ct Scc Porphyr. •nifi a7ro^>j;, 1, ii. p. 221* PlutnrcH. 

in Thcmistoc. • f 

» JMutarch. in Lycurg. ct Lacon. Inslitut. 

4 Krii IV tMovva-QV rrf I Of TV f xrtTrt (ji.nyrrjfxn tx. AiXipwv, (xaTnyoi/yrai y'jyaiXt;^ 

xrti ol iTTctfTJaTwv rrj OpOia, Piiusan. in Arcad. c. 23. 

5 •©yo,u£vov 5e, ovTtVft o hXtipo; ofrTrtXctuxjSfjtyi, A'jxovpyo; fj.tTt{^a\ty i; TOif 

fA.'iOTiyet;, Paiyan. in Lacon. 

^ Plularr’*. in Tbeniislocl. Liv. Hist. 

^ Sliabo, lib. XV. p. 732. 

* Evt tt>Xo Ipoviv to St^oviot leaver i,a'f /x«v ctvni Xiyoi/crt, X-Trx^r'i; 

ITT;* ATTfrpT»iv lyw ioxiui XiXni'fiUMV HAfAtytti* w; n; TMy *pia;v airiiyiiTO^ 

Evpwinf iTTi T »)5 Kt j/xov ttbx^ivi;. Luciaii. dc Syra Dc«, s. 4. 
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sioiiall}’ represented armed like the former ;* and also distin- 
guished by epithets^ which can be properly applied only to the 
planet^ and which are certainly derived from the primitive plane- 
tary worship.- Upon the celebrated ark or box of Cypselus, 
Diana was represented wdnged, and holding a lion in one haml 
and a Jeopard in the other to signify the destroying attribute, 
instead of the usual symbols of the bow and arrow ; and in an 
ancient temple near the mouth of the Alpheus she was repre- 
sented riding upon a gryphon;+ an emblematical monster com- 
posed of the united forms of the lion and eagle, the symbols of 
<lcstruction and dominion. ^ As acting under the earth, she was 
the same as Proserpine; except that the latter has no reference 
to the Moon; but was a personilicalion of the same allributes 
operating in the terrcstiial elements only. 

145, In llie simplicity of the primitive religion, Pluto and 
Pjoserpine were considered merely as tVie deities of death pre- 
siding over the infernal regions; and, being thought wholly in- 
flexible and inexorable, were neither honored wdlh any riles of 
worship, nor addressed in any forms of supplication but in the 
mystic system they acquired a more general character; and 
became personifications of the active and passive modifications 
of the pervading Spirit concentrated in the earth. Pluto was 
represented with the or modius on his head, like Venus 
and Isis ; and, in the character of Serapis, with the patera of 
libation, as distributor of the waters, in one hand, and the cornu- 
copia', signifying its result, in the qther.^ His name l^luto or 
Plutus signifies the same as this latter symbol ; and appears to 
have arisen from the mystic worship ; his ancient title liaving 
hetn AJAHX or AFIAUX^ signifying the Invisible, which the 
Attics con up ted to Hades. Whether the title Serapis, which 
appears to be ASgyptian, meant a more general personification, 


* s; rov Axsoxopv^ov, vreof ?(TT*v re 

c-ixtvtiy %rti 'Haxo;, x^x Lgw; tyujy rC^av, Pausan. in Coiinfh, c. 4, s. 7. 

Also at Cj'thrra, in the must ancient temple of Urania in all Greece, was 
Joajov w7rXxo*/uivov of the godflcss. Id. in Lacoii. c. 2S. s. 1. 

^ Noctiv'igila, noctiluca, iSce. Plant. Curoul. act, i. sc. lii. v. 4. 'llorat. lib. iv. 
od. 6. 

3 Aprr^x; if,ooxoiJa tp'orioyoyw^ -Trrtfvyn^ tyoutra erriv ettx tu»v w/xivv, ««x r‘>i [Atv 
xaTfX** TV St irif<^ rwv yjtfwv \iQ\r%. Pausin. in Kliac. i. c. ID. s. I. 

Strabo, lib. viii. p. 343. Agrr^x; aya^tpfxtvTj eitt ypvirrtff, a very celebrated 
picture of Aregon of Corinth. 

5 Sec coins of Teios, &c. in the Hunter collection. 

^ Iliad 1. 158. They are invoked indeed 11. I. 565. and Od. K. 535. : but only 
as the deities of Death. 

^ In a small silver figure belonging to Mr. P. Knight. 
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or precisely the same, is diflicult to ascertain ; ancient autho- 
rity rather favoring the latter supposition at the same time 
that there appears to be some ditFerence in the figures of them 
now extant ; lliose of Pluto having the hair hanging down in 
large masses over the neck and forehead, and dift'ering only in 
the front curls from that of the celestial Jupiter ; v\hile Serapis 
has, in some instances, long hair formally tinned back and dis- 
posed in ringlets hanging down upon his breast and shoul- 
<lcrs like that of women. His whole person too is always en- 
veloped in drapery reaching to his feet ; wherefore he is probably 
meant to comprehend the attributes of both sexes ; and to be a 
general pcrsoniticaiion, not unlike that of the Paphian V' enus 
with the beard, before mentioned ; from which it was perliaps 
partly taken there being no mention made of any such deity in 
Egypt prior to the Macedonian conquest ; and his worship 
liaving been communicated to the Creeks by the Ptolemies; 
whose magnificence in constructing and adorning his temple at 
Alexandria was only surpassed by that of the Homan emperors 
in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.^ , 

t4(). The mystic symbol called a modius or ttoXoc, which is 
upon the heads of Pluto, Serapis, Venus, and Fortune or Isis, 
appears to be no other than the bell or seed-vessel of the lotus or 
water-lily, the nympheea nelumbo of Liniitrus. This plant, 
wdiicli appears to be a native of the eastern parts of Asia, and 
is not now found in Egypt, 4- grows in the water ; and amidst its 
broad leaves, which flout upon the surface, puts forth a large 
white flower ; the base and centre of which is shaped like a bell 
or inverted cone, and punctuated on the top with little cells or 
cavities, in which the seeds grow. The orifices of these cells 
being too small to let them drop out when ripe, they %hoot forth 
into new plants in the places >vhere they were formeil ; the bulb 
of the vessel serving as a niatrice to nourish them until they 
acquire a degree of magnitude sufficient to burst it open and 

— . t 


’ O ' yft^ aWov^ftmi Itpamv yj rov IlXivrwvrt Plutarch, de Is. el Osir. 

^ rOrtTTo’w'cJ'r ^5 «r^*r»iv xai yt’.ft3V ly^ovoay Sion xcti appiyrt 

ly ti o^yctv.%, Tfl6LfT»jV yap Xtyoverry lipopov •jtctcryjg yiyrariyf, jtetr ^47ro Tr;; orr^'jog jtcn avv.c 

XfyovcTiv auT»iv ctpptva' Ta xaTU>, TrXaTTOUcri numv xai t^i'TTov. Suidai in 

icrr^y ifpov, ov A9»jvai0i TTrtprt TTroXijuraroy 9ioy frr’iyayovTO* Aryun-rtoK 
Ifpn'niScgjtiri^nvKrrfiTov (JLSV c<r7iv A\t(ay$p£v<nVf aflyctiorarov h ly Pausan* 

in Alt. c. 18. s. 4. 

^ Amnnan. Marcellin. lib. xxii. 

♦ Embassy to China, vol. ii. p.391. 
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release themselves ; when they sink to the bottom, or take 
root wherever the current happens to deposit them, Being, 
therefore, of a nature thus reproductive in itself, and, as it were, 
of a viviparous species among plants, llie nolumbo was naturally 
adopted as the symbol of the productive power of the waters which 
spread life and vegetation over the earth. It also appeared to have 
a peculiar sympathy with the Sun, the great fountain of life and 
motion, by rising above the .waters as it rose above the horizon, 
and sinking under them as it retired below\* Accordingly wc 
lind it employed in every part of the Northern hemisphere, 
where symbolical worship either does or ever did prevail. The 
sacred images of the "J\irtars, Japanese, and Indians, are almost 
all placed upon it and it is still sacred both in Tibet and China. ^ 
The upper part of the base of the lingam also consists of the 
flow^er of it blended with the more distincthe characteristic of 
the female sex ; in which that of the male is placed, in order 
to complete this mystic symbol of the ancient religion of the 
Bramins v^ ho, in their sacred writings, speak of Brania sit- 
ting upon his lotus throne.^ 

147. On the Isiac table, the figures of Isis are represented 
holding the stem of tliis plant, surmounted by tlie seed-vessel, 
in one hand, and the circle and cross, before explained, in the 
other ; and in a temple, delineated upon the same mystic table, 
are columns exactly leseinbling the plant, which Isis holds in her 
hand, 'except that the stein is made proportionately large, to give 
that stability, wiiich is requisite to support a roof and entabla- 
ture. Columns and capitals of the same kind arc still existing 
in great numbers among the rnius of Thebes in iEgypt ; and 
more particularly among those on the island of Philo? on the 
borders of ^Ethiopia ; which was anciently held so sacred that 
none but priests were permitted to go upon it.^ These are pro- 
bably the most ancient momiments of art now^ extant ; at least, 
if we except some of the neighbouring temples of I'hebcs ; 
both having been certainly erected when that city w'as the seat 


* Thcophrast. Itist. Plant, lib. iv. c. 10. 

* See Kjcmpfer, D’Auteroche, Sonueral, and the Asiatic Ilesearclics. 

3 Embassy to Tibet, p. 143. Sir G. Staunton^s Embassy to Ciiina, p. 391. 
vol. ii. 

^ Sonnerat Voyage aux Indcs, &c. 

5 Bagvat Gceta, |>. 111. Sec also the figure of him by Sir William Jonci, in th« 
Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 243. 

^ Diodor. Sici lib. i. p. 25. rd. Wes». 
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of wealth and empire; as it seems to have been, even prover- 
bially, in the time of the "rrojan war/ How long it had then 
been so, w^c can form no conjecture ; but that it soon after de- 
clined, there can be little doubt; for, when llie Greeks, in the 
reign of Psainmctiehns (geneiall} computed to have been about 
years after, but probably more) became personally acquaint- 
ed with ^^gypl/ Memphis had been for many ages its capital, 
and Thebes was in a manner deseMed. 

14H. We may therefore leasonably infer that the greatest 
part of the S!iperb edifices now remaining tvere executed or at 
leavSt begun before the Homeric or oven '^rrojan times, many of 
them being such as could not have been finished but in a long 
course of years, even supposing ihe.wealth and resources of the 
ancient kings of .Tigypt to have equalled that of the greatest of 
the Roman emperors. 'The completion of '^IVajan’s column in 
tliree years has been justly deemed a very extraordinary effort; 
as there could not have been less than three hundred sculptors 
employed : and yet at Tlicbcs, the ruins of which, according to 
Strabo, extended ten miles on both sides of the Nile,^ w^ rind 
whole temples and obelisks of enormous magnitude covered with 
figures carved out of the hard and brittle granite of the Libyan 
inoimtain^, instead of the soft and yielding marbles of Paros and 
Carara. To judge, too, of the mode and degiee of their finish 
by those on the obelisk of Rameses, once a part of them, but 
now lying in fiagments at Rome, they are far more elaborately 
wrought than those of Trajan's pillar/ ^ 

J49. The age of Rameses is as uncertain as all other very 
ancient dates : but he has been generally supposed by modern 
chronologers to be the same person as Sesostris, and to have 
reigned at Thebes about fifteen hundred years before the Chris- 
tian ana, or about three hundred lA?fore the siege of Troy. 
They are, however, too apt to confound personages for the 
purpose of contracting dales ; which being merely conjectural 


* .Sir II, I. v.*381. 

^ ripouTo; (^0 twV %ar^ Atyv'xrov roi; aXXoi? lOvta-t ra 

xarct «XX»iv ffxnopia. 'J liis prince was the fifth before Amasis who died 

in llie 2d year of the Ixiiid Olympiad, in which Camb^ses invaded Egypt, 
i)jodor. Sic. lib. i, p. 7S and 9. 

^ Kru vuy ‘'''fiKvi^Tai 'Toi/ [xiytSovg avriji 'tti oy^onaovTtt trrccSioug to fxfjxog, 

lib. xvii. p. 81G. 

Figures in relief, finished in the same style, arc upon (he granite sarcophagus 
in the Ihitish JMnscvim ; it iscipial to that of the finest gems, and must have been 
donowiih similar instruments. 
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in events of this remote antiquity, every new system-builder 
endeavours to adapt them to his own prejudices ; and, as it has 
been the fashion, in modern times, to reduce as much as possi- 
ble the limits of ancient history, whole reigns and even dynasties 
have been annihilated with the dash of a pen, notwithstanding 
the obstinate evidence of those stupendous monuments of ait 
and labor, which still stand up in their defence.' 

1.50. bVoin the state in vvlrichthe inhabitants have been found 
in most newly-discovered countries, vve know how slow^ and 
difficult the invention of even the commonest implements of art 
is ; and how relurtanlly men are dragged into those habits of 
industry, which even the first stages of culture require. iKgypt, 
too, being periodically overflowed, much more ait and industry 
were required even to render it constantly habitable and capable 
of cultivation, than would be employed in cultivating a country 
not liable to inundations. Repositories must have been formed, 
and places of safety built, both for men and cattle : the adjoin- 
ing deserts of Lybia affording neither food nor shelter for 
either. Before this could have been done, not only the arts 
and implements necessary to do it must have been invented, but 
the rights of property in some degree delined and ascertained; 
which they could only be in a regular goviu nrnent, the slow re- 
.sult of the jarring interests and passions of men; who, having 
long struggled with each other, acquiesce- at length in the sacri- 
fice of some part of their natural liberty in order to enjoy the 
rest with security. Such a government, formed upon a very 
complicated and artiticial p! ui, does iRgypt appear to have pos- 
sessed even in the days of Abraham, not five hundred years 
after the period generally allowed for the universal deluge. 
Yet /Egypt'was a new country, gained gradually from the sea 
by the accumulation of th6 mud and sand annually brought down 
in the waters of the Nile ; and slowly transformed, by the regu- 
larly progressive operation of lime and labor, from an uninha- 
bitable salt-marsli to the, most salubrious and fertile spot in the 
universe.* 


* Warbiirton has hmiioroiisly infroihired on*' of chronologfrs proving 

that W'illiam tho Conqiu-ror and Wiliiani the If Id Avcrc one and the same person. 
Div. r^eg. 

^ Kai yrtf oCirog utt o rorrog pftiviT'H yiyvofxiyo^^ wii Ttetaa, fj yjMfft *rov vo- 

Trt/xoy irpocr^wTi^ ovtra too to x'tTrt ^jtijtpov ^rtpaiyo'xsvwY rwy rov^ 

9r?.riTi0v TO Tov ^povot/ /unxof T>iy <fieeiYerai eov xat 

T« irroixetrrc TtuYTa irXw iWS too Kavu/jStxoo, '^(^itgoTrottjTft xen Q'j tov 'nttra^ATj oyra, 
Aristot. Meteor, lih. i. c. \iv. 
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L 51 . Tills pnat trimsformation took place, in all the lower 
legions, alter the genealogical records of the lined ilary priests 
of Amnion at Thebes had commenced; and, of comse, after the 
civil and religious consliliitioii of the government had been 
formed. It was the custom for e\eiy one of these priests to 
eject a colossal statue of himself, in wood — of which there were 
three hundred and forty-live siiown to IJicalieus and Herodo- 
tus so that, accoiding to the ilv^yptian computation of three 
generations to a century/ which, considering the health and 
lone^evity of that peo[)Ie/ is by no means unreasonabFe, this 
institution must liavc lasted between eleven and twe lve thousand 
ytiars, from the times of the king, Mcne*?, under whom all 
tlie countiy below' Lake Tvleciis was 41 bog,^^ to that of the Per- 
sian invasion, when it was the garden of the world. This is 
a peiiod sidlicicnt, but not moie than sufticient, for the accom- 
plislmient of such vast revolutions, both natural and aitilicial ; 
and, as it is supported by such credible testimony, there doc? 
not appear to be any solid room for suspecting it to have been 
h ^.s : foi', as to the moth in systems of chronology, deduced 
from doubluil jjassages of Scriptuie, and genealogies, of which 
a great part weie j)robably lo-t during the captivity of the Jews, 
they bear notbmg of the authority of ilu* sacied sources from 
which they have been drawn. Neithei let it be imagined that 
either I kaodotus, or the pi iest w ho informed him, could have 
confounded symbolical figures with portraits : for all the ancient 
artists, even those of il^gypl, were so accurate in disci iminating 
between ideal and real cliararters, that the difference is at once 
discernible by any experienced observer, even in the wrecks and 
fragments of tlieir works ihataie now extant. 

loC. But, remote as the antiquity of these ^'Egyptian remains 
seems to be, the symbols which adorrt them appear not to have 
been invented by that, but to have been copied from those of 
some other people, wlio dwelt on the other side of the Erythrae- 
an Ocean. Both the nelumbo, and t^e hooded snake, which 
are among those most frequently repeated, and most accurately 


‘ Lil>. ii. s. 113. 

^ FcVEai yre^ 'rpJi'T txaro;' trsn (C'Ti, Ibid. s. 1 42, 

■* Ki'Ji fAE}f yctf Hctt Aiyvirrioi (astcc, Cyiij^io-r^zcn ‘nrtVT^v av9^n;7r.cv, t'mv 

**.cfcvy (eiAOi co'A(ny) hri ov lAEmWrtcrrovcrt d'p'ti. ibiit. s. 77. 

**■ Ewi TOL'Toy, 7r?'>)V To'^y vo^Gy TTct.Tcfv Atyvirroy ii.'cci fXo;* xnt i tort 

oySrv i/TTiftyov TA'V v’^v lytpOc Motpto; f; T’jv rivaTTAOL'; fora SaXacTT';; 

JTTTtJt 7i{AiftW^ tCTTl Ctyri TOV ‘n’OT^r'XOi. II). s. 4. 
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represented upon all their sacred monuments, are, as before 
observed, natives of the East ; and upon the very ancient iEgyp- 
tian temple, near Oirge, tigiires have been observed exactly 
resembling those of the Indian deities, Jaggernaiit, Gonnes, and 
Vishnoo. The TEgyplian architecture appears, however, to 
have been original and indigenous ; and in tins art only the 
Greeks seem to have borrowed from them ; tlie different or- 
ders being only different nvodiiicntions of the symbolical co- 
liiinub which the /Egyptians formed in imitation of the neluiiibo 
plant. 

153. The earliest capital seems to have been the bell, or 
seed-vessel, simply copied, without any alteration except a little 
expansion at bottom, to giv/e it stability.* '^riie leaves of some 
other plant were then added to it, and varied in different capitals, 
according to the different meanings intended to be signified by 
these accessary symbols/ The Gieeks decorated it in tiie same 
manner, with the foliage of various plants, sonictimt s of the 
acanthus, and sometimes of the aquatic kind N\hich are, how- 
ever,, generally so transforrncil by their excessivt^ attention to 
elegance, that it is difficult to ascertain ihoin. 'I'he most usual 
seems to be the /Egyptian acacia, which was probably adopted 
as a mystic symbol for the same reasons as tlie olive ; it being 
equally remarkable for its powers of leprocluclion/ 'Theophras- 
tus mentions a large wood of it in the 'riiebai.s ; where the olive 
W'ill not grow so that we may reasonably suppose it to have 
been employed by the /ICgyptians’in the same symbolical sense. 
From them the Greeks seem to have borrowed it about the 
time of the Macedonian conquest; it not occurring in any of 
their buildings of a much earlier dale : and as for the story of 
the Coriutliiau architect, who is said to have invented this kind of 
capital from observing a thorn growing round a basket, it de- 
serves no credit, being fully coiilradicled by the buildings still 
remaining in Upper jEgypt.^ 

154. The Doric column, which appears to have been the 


’ Denon, pi. Ix. 12. 

^ Denofl, j)l. lix, and lx. 

3 Sec ib. pi. lix. 1. 2. and 3. and lx. 1. 2. 3., See,; where the originals from 
which the Greeks took their (\)ririthian capitals plainly^ appear. It inii^ht have 
been more properly called the /Mjry]itian order, as far at least a.s relalci to the funa 
and decoration uf the capitals. 

+ iMaitin in Viri'. Georj;. ii. 119. 

^ nipt ^vrm. 

® If the choragic monuineril of T.vsicraies vvas really erected in the time of the 
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only one known to the very ancient Greeks, was ctjually deiived 
from the uelumbo ; its capital beiu" the same seed-vessel pressed 
Hat, as it appears when withered and dry ; the only slate, proba- 
bly, in which it had been seen in Europe. The flutes in tlie 
shaft were made to hold spears and staves ; whence a spear- 
holder is spoken of, in the Odyssey, as part of a column*/ the 
triglyphs and blocks of the cornice werq also derived from uti- 
lity ; they having been intended to represent the projecting ends 
of the beams and raftei s which formed the roof. 

155. The Ionic capital has no bell, but volutes forftied in 
imitation of sea-sbells, which have the same symbolical meaning. 
To them is frequently added the ornament which architects call 
a honey-suckle ; but which seems tq be meant for the young 
petals of the same flower viewed horizontally, before they are 
opened or expanded. Another ornament is also introduced in 
this capital, which they call eggs and anchors; but which is, in 
fact, c:omposed of eggs and spear-heads, the symbols of passive 
generative, and active destructive power; or, in the language of 
mvthology, of Venus and Mars. 

i5(i. These are, in reality, all the Greek orders, which are 
respectively distinguished by the symbolical ornaments being 
placed upwards, downwards, or sideways: wherefore, 
to invent a new order is as much impossible as to invent an 
atlilude or position, which shall incline to neither of the three. 
y\s for the orders called Tuscan and Composite, the one is that 
ill which there is no ornaiiieiit whatsoever, and^TTic other lliat in 
which various ornaments are placed in ditt’erent directions; so 
that the one is in reality no order, and ihe other a combination 
of several. 

157. The columns being thus sacred symbols, flie temples 
themselves, of which they always formed the principal part, 
were emblems of llie Deity, signifying generally the passive 
productive power ; whence IIEPIKIONIOX^ surrounded 
with coluijins, is among the Orphii; or mystic epithets of 
l?acchus, in his character of god of the w aters and his statue 
in tliat situation Iwd the same meaning as •the Indian lingam, 
the bull in the labyrinth, and other symbolical compositions of 


Lysicrates to whom it is aUrilrnttuI, it must be of about tlio hundred and eleventh 
Oly inpiad, or three hundred and thirty years before llie (’hribtian lera ; vvbkh U 
earlier than any otlier specunen of CorinUiian architecture knov^’u. 

' Od. A. I ‘27. 

^ Orph. Hymn, xlvi. 
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the same kind before cited. A variety of accessary symbols 
were almost always added, to enrich the sacred editices ; the 
/Egyptians covering the walls of the cells and the shafts of the 
columns with them ; while the Greeks, always studious of ele- 
gance, employed them to decorate their entablatures, pediments, 
doors, and pavements. The extrcmitlc:^ of the roofs were 
almost alwu\s adorned.witli a sort of scroll of raised curves,' 
the meaning of which would not bo easily discovered, were it 
not emplo>ed on coins evidently to represent water ; not as a 
symbol, but as the rude eft’ort of infant ait, feebly attempting 
to imitate waves. ^ 

158. The most obvious, and consequently the most ancient 
symbol of the productive^ power of the waters, was a fish; 
which we accordingly iind the universal symbol upon many of 
the earliest coins ; almost every symbol of the male or active 
power, both of generalioii and destruction, being occasionally 
placed upon it; and J^irceto, the goddess of the Plicenicians, 
l>cing repH senied by the head and body of a woman, terminat- 
ing below in a fish:^ but on the Phamiciari as well as Check 
coins now extant, the personage is of the other sex ; and in 
plate L. of vol. 1. of the Select Specimens, is engraved a beau- 
tiful ligure of the mystic Cupid, or first-begotten i^ove, termi- 
nating in an aquatic plant ; which, affording more elegance and 
variety of form, was employed to signify the same meaning ; 
that is, the Spirit upon the waters ; which is otherwise c.xpicssed 
by a similar and more common mixed figure, called a 'J'liton, 
terminating in a fish, instead of an aquatic plant. 'I'he head of 
Proserpine appears, in numberless instances, sunoimded by 
dolphins and upon the very ancient medals of Side in Pani- 
phylia, the pomegranate, the fruit peculiarly consecrated to In r, 
js borne upon the back of one.^ liy prevailing upon her to cat 
of it, Pluto is said to have procured her stay during half the year 
in the infernal regions ; and a part of the Greek ceremony of 
marriage still consists,, in many places, in the bride’s treading 
upon a pomegranate. The flower of it is also occasionally em- 
ployed as an ornament upon the diadems of both .Hercules aud 


' Spc Slufirt's Athens, vol, i. c. 4. pi. iii. 

^ Sec coins of Tarciituin, Cainerina, &c. 

^ is ev <l>otvi5c^ (xtu yuufi' 70 St 

IV i/.yjpjuv t; renr.oo; rrolrc; oi/pj n'KOTtuftr'^t' ?j St tv Tn Jp’i laro 

J.iK-i.in. (1<‘ Syr. Den, s. 1 1 . 

^ S< <■ coin's of Syntciise, Molya, fitc. 

Ahis, Uuiiter, tab. xlu. lit;, iii. &c. 
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Baccluis ; and likewise forms the device of tlie Rhodian me- 
dals ; on some of which we have seen distinctly represented an 
car of barley springing from one side of it, and the bulb of the 
lotus, or nelurnbo, from the other. It therefore holds the place 
of the male, or active generative attribute ; and accordingly w'e 
find it on a bronze fiagment published by Caylus, as the lusull 
of the union of the bull and lion, exactly as the more distinct 
symbol of the phallus is in a similar fragment above cited.' 
"J'he pomegranate, therefore, in the hand of Proserpine or Juno, 
signifies the same as the circle and cross, before explamed, in 
the hand of Isis ; which is the reason wliy Pansanias declines 
giving any explanation of it, lest it should lead him to divulge 
any of the mystic secrets of his religion.^ The cone of the 
pine, with which the thyrsus of Bacchus is always surmounted, 
and which is employed in various compositions, is probably a 
symbol of similar import, and meaning the same, in the liantl ol 
Ariadne and her attendants, as the above-mentioned emblems do 
in those of Juno, Proserpine, and Isis. 

159. Upon coins, Diana is often accompanied by a dog,^ 
esteemed to be the most sagacious and vigilant of animals and 
therefore employed by the iEgyptiaus as the symbol of Hermes, 
iMeicnry, or Anubis ; who was the conductor of the soul from 
one habitation to another ; and consequently the same, in some 
respects, as Brimo, Hecate, or Diana, the destroyer.* In mo- 
iinmento of Cirecian art, the cock is his most frequent symbol ; 
and in a small figure of brass, we have observt^d*him sitting on a 
lock, with a cock on his right side, the goal on his left, and the 
tortoise at his feet. The ram, how’cver, is more commonly cm- 
ploycd to accompany him, and in some instances he appears 
hitting upon it hence it is probable that both these animals 


- Rrciicll rrAiiliquit^'s, &c. vol. \ii. pi. Kiii. 1 . 2. and 3. 

"the bull’s Iwad is, indec<l, here half humamsed, l\avint» only tl\c horns and ears 
oftlic animal; Mliilo in the inoie ancient fragment above cited, botii symbols arc 
unmetamorphosod. * 

^ To T>if im O^ovqv (xtytOti fxiyc^y^^vc-Q'j fxev xai 

lloXoxXfiToy ie ip|^ov* tuffcm ol crTe<p®>'of “X^nfirng y.(ti 

vu'V y i I /^rvxftpTTov t»j it ayL*i'JirQo\' rn |U,tv ouv tig rtjy poi'tv (a7rop^>7Te- 

fOf yKP {C7T1V 0 Xoyo;) fxoi, Corinth, c. xvii. s. 4. 

^ See coins of Syracuse, &c. 

^ Ou yap Tov H'jpiu/j ‘£pfAi)V XryouiriV (oj AiyoTTriOj) aXXaTou ^u/outo - puXaxTiKOV, 
otai TO rt7p*.>7rvov, TCru TO 9 tX#To 9 ov. Plutarch, do Is. rt Osir. 

* TdC/rny ^oxEt Trap* AiyuirTEOif T»iv ^vvafxtv o Avou/Sif oiav v 'Exur^j Trotp' 'EXX»io'i 

■)(^9ovio; wy o(jlov xuL'^OhviA.'mog, Ibid. 

® Paiticulaily in an intaglio of exquiaite woik, in the collection of the Earl of 
Carlisle. 
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signified neaily the same ; or, at most, only different modifications 
of the inffuence of the nocturnal sun, as the cock did that of the 
diurnal. 1 Fence ^lercury appears to have been a personification 
of the power arising from both; and we accordingly find that 
the old Pelasgian Mercury, so generally worshipped at Athens,* 
was a priapic figure,^ and probably the sayiie personage as the 
Celtic Mercury, who was the principal deity of the ancient 
Gauls who do not, however, appear to have had any statues 
of him till they received them from the Greeks and Romans. 

IfjO, In these, one hand always holds a purse, to signify that 
productive attribute, which is peculiarly the result of mental 
skill and sagacity,*^ while the other holds the cacliiceus ; a 
symbol composed of the staff or sceptre of dominion between 
two serpents, the emblems bf life or preservation, and therefore 
signifying his power over it. Hence it was always borne by 
heralds; of whom Mercury, as the messenger of the gods, was 
the patron, and whose office was to proclaim peace, and de- 
nounce war; of both which it might be considered as the sym- 
bol: for the staff or spear, signifying power in general, ^ vvas 
enipfoytd by the (Jrceks and Romans to represent Juno^ and 
Mars;7 and received divine honors all over the Nortli, as well 
as the battle-axe and sword ; by the latter of which the God of 
War, the supreme deity of those fierce nations, was signified 
whence, to swear by the slioulder of the horse and the edge of 
the sword, was the most solemn and inviolable of oaths and de- 
ciding civil dissq;.’* ions or personal disputes by duel, was coiisi- 


^ AB'y/rcLUL-v ct fTTl 'TO T3 tnti T3L;Tu;y /AlfAtt- 

Bfjyc'i'Tiv cl rt' Pmis. in Alcs-s. c. xxxiii. 

* Tev T'-c ccyrfA '/.arcf, lyjiy TTojttyvr^;, oi/x ruTr’ AiyvntMf 

t^rra Tlc\rto yiuV, llcro(|f;t. li. 

Tov' It’ijo'j h TO rtyaXj'xa, ov ol •r^'j'rn ( KLf7.\yjvv) frepicr'ruj'; ti/2 OpCoV IfJTl't (tllji07 

tn row finBpow, Pau'san. in Kliac. ii. c, x^i. 3. 

^ Cajsar. fl(! J>. G, lib. vi. 

^ Occultt* .Vli^rcurio Mipplicatiat (Juliamis) qurm niuntii vclociurcm sensnm e«nc. 
motum jncnliiiin subcitanloni, ttjfoloyno prodijffc doctriiuj, Atiiiniaii. JMarcciliu. 
lib. xvi. c. G. 

^ Hence tlie expresbiof.s, lo govern, and ^^cnire sub hasta, to 

b c sold as a slave. 

^ 'Hpitc lepoy ro copi/ vtyofxtrm^ Krti Twy rtyay nwrni cr^pi^trai rrg TrXit^ra, 
xai K^jpinsn rTrujyojj^rtrrcci' ro yup ^opw xovpiv tX'cXowy ol rrrc>^ciiOi, IMularch. Quasi, 
Koiii. p. ] 19. 

^ Ev *P>iyi^ x'iOi^qvf/.fvoy Afin TTf^oTriyopi-jiiv. Plutarch, in Tlomulo. 

® Ab origins rcruin pio <iiis iniiuortalibns veteres liasfas* coluere ; ad cujus leligi- 
onis niemoriah? .'jdhuc dcortun sinmlachris hfisl;c aildiintur. J\istin. Hist, lib. iliii. 
c. 3. See wlaa' lfero<lot. lib. iv. c. 02. .* Anirniau. Marccllin. lib. xvii. c. 12. and lib. 
Jtxxi.; Lucian. Scy 111 . p. 804.: Prisci Frag, in excerp. Legal. 
iVIallct Introd. a I’HisKde Danemarc, c, ix. 
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dercd unappealing cHr^clly an*l ini»nc»liatt:ly t<> 
ordeal, or trial bytiie ami water, widen .seems once to have pie- 
vailed in Greece and Italy/ as well as ( iermany and the North, 
is derived from the same source ; it being only an appeal to the 
essence, instead of the symbol, of the Divine nature, 'riie cus- 
tom of swearing by the implements of war as divine emblems, 
appears likewise to have prevailed among the Greeks; whence 
yKschylus introduces the heroes of the Thebaid taking their 
military oath of iidclity to each other upon the point of a spear 
or sword/ 


EPISTOLA xMACAllONlGA AD FRATREM, 

OE IIS GLSTA S IJ N T 1 N NEPEUO I) 1 S S L N T 1 E N T ! 0 M 

rONVENTU, LONDINI IIABITO, P R 1 D. 11). 1 IIBR. 1790. 


BY DR. GEDDES. 


TO THE JlEADlilE 

Havi NG been present at the late general meeting of l^rotestani 
Diss<?nteis, at the London Tavern, I was stnick with the idea, 
that it would be no improper subject for a Macaronic Eucrn. 

It is the characteristic of a Macaronic Poeii'*lo be wnllen in 
Latin Hexameters; but so as to aulmit occasionally veiuaculai 
words, either in their native form, or with a l.atin inflexion. 
Other licenses, too, are allow’ed, in llie measure of the line.s, 
coutrarv to the strict rules of piosody ; of which, however, very 
few have been here indulged. 

If the Muse liavc sonieliines soared beyond the Macaronic 
sphere, it lias been owing to the dignity (>f the subject ; which 
could not but raise her above her native mcdiociily. 

Should any c lassical scholar find biit4ialf the ph*asure in read- 
ing tills little pii'ce, that the author experienced in composing 


* y X'tJ fxvSf'j’j': aif FiV 

K ii rvp ^ki-TTfiv. Soplioclt Anti 270r 

Suinnu' sViicli cuslos Sorrirtis Apwllo, 

(^iK'in priiiii roliniiis, cui piiK-ns .mK»r 
ras( ilur , ot nR-Uium tVcli pn lati- jkm 
C ullort's inultrt ])ron»imus vestigia prnna. 

^ Oi,tvviri i' \ . 535. 


Alii, xn 7S5. 
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it, he will say with honest Humphrey Clinker, ^ For vtliat wc 
liave received may we be thankful/ 

EPISTOLA MACAPvONlCA AD FRATREM. 

Rem inagnam poscis, Frater carissimc, cum vis 

Me tibi quod said was, quod done was, quodque resolved wa^ 

Noslro in conventu general i, cunque referre. 

Attanien I try will ; inodo Macaronica Musa 
Faverit, et smoothes donarit condere versus. 

Est locus in London (Londini dicta Tabcrna) 

Insignis Celebris ; cives quo sappe solcmus 
Eatare, et drinkarc — et disceptare aliquamlo ! 

Ilic, una in Halla magnaque altaque, treceni 
Meetavere \iii, ex diversis nomine sectis : 

Hi quibus et cordi est aiidacis dogma Socini 
Hi quibus anident potius dictaniina Arii ; 

Hi, qui Calvini mysteria sacra Uientur ; 

Hi quibus aflixum est a bibaplismale nomon : 

All in a word, qui se oppresses most heavily credunt 
Legibus injustis, test-oathibus atque profanis ! 

While high-church homines in pomp ct luxury vivunt: 

Et placeas, postas, mcrcedcs, inunia, graspant. 

Hi cuncti keen w’ere ; fari aut pugnare parati 
Prisca pro causa. Bravus Beaufoius heros 
Adfuit, et Sawbjidge austcrus, et ater Adairi 
Vultus, Bourgoigni et frons pallida.’ Proximus illi 
Watson grandilo<|uus ; post hunc argutiis leffries, 

Perdigruis Chairman — et post hunc Foxius ipse ; 

Foxius, elpquii noslro Demosthenis a?vo 
Unicus adsertor; et libertatis amator 
Unicus ; et nondum vcnalts ! — Plaudite, cives ! 

Plaudite magnanimum concivem; plaiiclite verum 
Humani juris ultorem; et ducile plausus 
Ter tern os, donee reboabunt voce columnar. 

Nec taceam Milford, Hayward; Brandhollis ct ilium 
Cui Saxum est nomcn sed cui non saxeus esc heart, 

Aut placidum Thornton, aut asperitate carentem 
Shore, aut solertem populuin suspendere iiaso 
Toulmin, aut pra'dictuni in sacro codice* Payneuni ! 


Mr. Stone of Lotidon Field. 

* 'Phis alludes to a gcntlemaiPs having, by way of joke, found in the 
name of John Augu$tut Faym the Apocalypucal number of Antichrist, 
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Quid referarn Cleri clarissima nomina t Rf esum, 
liiudsaHim, Kippis, conspicilliscjue Toiirum 
{n.sii^nem, el (woe’s rnc!) violenta sorte coactum 
ReUliatiiuni niveo candentem pectore Disney ; 
lit IMce, Ijiimani generi.s totiiis aminim. 

Non adcrasj Priestley ! — potior te cura teiiebat 
liture, iihi, magna inter centum miracula rerurn, 

II or.’-dvVi caput in riitilantia fulmnia forgis ; 

Snlphuris et satagis subtilia grana parare, 

Church (juibus, et church-men in cadum npblowere poss*is/ 
Sediinus ad ternas tabulas longo ordine postns, 

Et Tnr}[)|)is mundi coveratas, et china-plattis, 

Spoonibus, et knivis sharpis, furcisryue tnsiilcis 
Strata^ ; ( um largis gla-^sis, vinocpie rcpletis 
liotleliis, sail is, viiicgarique cruetis. 

raiKlcni Caupo ipsns, magna comitante caterva 
Scrvoium, intravit hetus, rectetjue catinos 
DepoMut lautos ot rnagiii pondeiis. — fude 
Surrexit Mystcs, palmisque oculisqiie levatis 
Ad cados, nnmen votis prccibusque roga\it 
Cl nobis nostrisque epulis benediccre vcllet. 

J'lxtcinplo coveris sublalis, atquo retectis 
\ iandis caluhs, omnes apprendimus anna ; 
lin}Ktu et unaniini proslrata in tVrcula ferlur. 

Quam vehomens onset, strages quanique c^vtiales 
O M usa, l^didimus ! tu tlicere sola vaicbis. 

Die, iirst, <juas acies e contra insiruxerit hostis. 

13os ingens, pinguis, torvus ; qui fronte minaci 
Cockiueos olim timidos frighlaverat omnes : 

Nmic butciieroium nianibus, flammaque subactus, 

Nulli est terriliihs ; facilcm pnebetqiiC triiimphum 
Lmbelli cuivis sarlori, shoemakevove ! 

Himc simul aggressi sex fortes Cheapsidcani 
('Talibiis adsucti piignis) in frustula shi«hanl. 

lluic bini vituli subjuncti ; nulla dedere 
Valoris signa auf mugitus cr(foSpcc trcmeiidos : 

IJos igitiir subigvmt prenlice-bo>s atque scholares. 

IVes turn lamgeri, lana at jam turn spoliati, 

Apparent ; adeo sed tame, ancilliila ut illos 


’ Mr. Belsham is a strong necessarian, 
^ Ids letter to Mr. Ibil. 
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(Illoriim BA, BA,” non territa) cadere posset: 
lit ca^di a quovis sese sunt sillily passi ! 

lies porci tolidein (hainniati pleriimqiic) sequuutur 
Cum sex porcellis, hen nuper ab ubere iiiatruni 
Cnielb subtractis, et Sieva in pradia missis. 

Illoiuin visiij subito et simul, impetus ingens 
Factus ; et in parvo moniento tcinjmiis, omnes 
Porci ct porcclli lacerati Travi) jacebant. 

Sex pavidl Icpoics ; pavi<U sex poslea coneys 
Segnlter accedunt ; huiniles et pignora pacis 
Poscere snppliciter vultu gestuqiie videntiir. 

In vain ! nain nullam \eniam dabit aiigrius hostis. 

Sic coneys leporesque unam subiere ruinaiii. 

Ilactenus agminibus solis ciini quadra pedatis 
Certatuni — nunc jam memora, quibns aspera pugna 
Pirdis cum aeriis orta ost, iishisque mannis. 

Amiiicola inprimis graiid‘a?vus prodiit anscr 
(Aiiser centeniim qui jam reachaverat annum) 
lit Nestor sapiens ; yet still animosus ut Ajax ! 

Hunc tanien aggreditur certtrs great, great city-grocci 
Solus, et in qiiatuor (multo siidoie Huente) 

Desecuit partes 1 populorum non sine plausii, 

Aiiscri in aiixiliuin duckorum pair veniunl sex 
Plumporuin, fattoruin, in prima tlore juveuta* ; 

Sed quibns ^eque aniini defecit, corjioris et vis. 
Twelve illos manly juvenes straightway jugnlai nut. 

Tres turcie, quondam llirasones atque lyraiim 
Cortis, et ora etiain gestantes plena ininarum, 
Procedunt (niagicis guardatis breastibus heibis) 

JCt, shame ! shame ! nostris audeiit dely dare Irooppis 
Cujusvis nostrum, subitu fmiiuil jeenr ira ; 

Utj>ote qni itiiidam teiieamur pcidere gentem. 
Arreptas, igitur, lawisjam sanguine tinclas 
Plunginui.s illorum scelc^ala in pectora fiircas , 

J^ntri simul invictis dextris fidgentia ferra 
Stringinius, ct treinulos magna vi ciedimus hosier. . 
Non ipse, Austriacas arics qui nuper ail arcem 
Instruxit Belgrade, Laudhonius, eximioiem 
Obtimiit palmam, vel plus memoranda Iropha^a ; 
Quani nos in chide hac miuiiorafida turcinianfi! 

(Julliiki generis striittanlis maxima venit 
Turma ; ast Gallini generis quid turma valcret 
Maxima pugnaniis cum bold, bravisque Britanms r 
Non cifiu^ quondam maxima (lotta 
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Galloruni boasta, Anglorum virtute subucla est ; 
Quani nos (Jallinatn hanc genteni subjecimus ornnem 
Perdices, merulas, tiirdos, laikosqnc canoros 
Quid nieinorem, Cleri inanibus pleriimque subactos ? 

'^runi cum piimifeiis pugnandtun erat online fisliis : 
Sed hac non fuit aut peilonga aut aspera pugna. 
Nam, licet, one coddns fauces inonstraiet Inantcs 
Kt ijni cu ruleis valde nietiiendes iii tindis 
Hand diibium fucrat ; sed nunc ex aequore tract us 
Nolens, ct sicco jnssus confligcic cainpo, 

^I'am fessus, fragilis, fractus seemabat ete\cois. 

Hill in ut non infans vcl lactens jam timuis'^el. 

Niillo adco nihu bankcri clerkius illitin, 

I'l rro non duro sed silverspoone subeml ! 

'ruibatn aliani ignavarn iiUionim et tishiculorum ; 
Sqiialinas, rlioinbos, haddocos et makaiellos, 
Whitingos, carpos, el parvo corporc snieltos, 

I'U s})rattos minirnos — opus baud est commemorare. 
Pai va dlilaus est, talcs qui fuderit hostes. 

iiobsterus tantiun, loricic tegmiiie fietus, 

Obstitit, ot rcnuit imllo certamine vinci. 

ego belligero Mavorti hoc vovco votum: 

^ dpe, ! ^Qorc\oiy;, fxioti^ovSy ! 

Si nnlii lub.steii thoiacern tiiulerc dones 
Kl duias biaccas — fragiiieuta, ut spolia opiniin^ 
lljsce (iiis aiis manibus suspensa videbis !’ 

Hoc \oto emisso, ct pnisciiti luiminc factiis 
Conragior, fisfimi clinchaliim et iiapkiiic tectum 
l*]rexi ; ct, qualuor rc*petilis ictibus, hosleni 
Sinasbavi ! — nihil Imic durissima tegmina prosunt. 
Sic pugna est linita, et sic victoria piTita est, 

Sed (jiii (juod sequitur, nefandum, dicere possim ^ 
Nam, non conteiili lautis, quas privda rclata 
l^xhibnit plenty in, dapibus ; pane atq^ie polati'^, 
Caulibns, et raj^ilianis, lactncis brocoluj^qnc, 

(3nm pomis* pins, oi angibus alque racemis : 

Ipsos, indignum ! victos voraviimis liostes ! 

I^suries tantum pot nit suadere inalorum ! 

IMacatis stoinaehis latrantibus, atque feroci 
Ingluvie exidela ;*properainiis ad Upot Bacchi 
Kite absolveiula, et Iniriiantem extingiiere tlnrsluin. 

'Pam jusla inoli causa, simul et leputante.s 
Qmc madness fuerit periluris parecre caskis ; 
Arripiiiius glas.^as, largos et ducimus liaustns 
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Lenaei laticis — Primumque ex vite MadeirtV 
Faeciinda, forti, gtnerosa, pociila biiia 
Ttegis et in regivS Sponsae sorbenius honorem ; 

Tertia Canibrorum, siitnina cum laiido, litaiiir 
Principis CMinii genio festive et ainico : 

Principis, Angloruiii decoris ; quo sospite, nunqunin 
Res nostras lostas, eversaque jura putabo. 

Turn, turn, sbenuHim genuinutii poscimus; alqtn' 

Grandibus ad brimmum bmnperis usque replelis, 

Surgirfius; et inagno piuecone sonante boalu 
* Foxuis !' livtemplo pateras hauritnus ad iinuni, 

Et novies ^ Hurra!' siinid oiniies vociferainus. 

lieauf'oio, et reliquis conscriptis patribus^ anno 
Elapso nosirain <{ui jam tuiti fnerant lem, 

Glassa epotala larga, omnia fausta prceaimir. 

‘ undl calicos <jiieiii non fecere diserliim r’ 

V^ere oliin dixit, <]ui8quis fuit ille, poela. 

Jam ciipimus cnncli .sua (|u<e sit copia fandi 
Nroirsliarc, et qiue vis nrdenlia cudere dicta. 

Thick-.sbortiis sed homo (cui nomen, credo, lierrllu^) 
IJpstailans medio, super et subsellia scaudens, 

Oinnis conventus oculos atque ora trahebat. 

Breecii-pocket one hand fills ; lortam tenet altera oharlam ; 
Chartam morosis plonatn sharpisque lesolvis. 

'i\im pandit big-inonthuin- — atque, () ! qnte grandia veiba 
Proud it hie nosfer Cicero ! — Mea Musa negaict 
Vel decimam illorum, qua? dixit, dicere paitcm. 

Sed tamen, ut crebro vel faciindissima verba, 

Si fuerint iiimia atque ail icm |Miu!um adsinudata 

Dislikam generant — .sic tunc genuere — Repente 

Auditiir strepitiis discors ; '•dum, voce sonora, 

i^ars una ' Hear, hear him!’ * Move! move!' J^ais altera clamat 

‘ Move! move!’ praevaliiil tamen; et, iliough greatly leluolans, 

Orator vehemens fit lector frigidiis — atque 

Undenas proniit tarde torveque Rksolv as. 

Protinus, ut mos^’est, niotuin vox una sccundat 
i^udibus et tollit miris — Iratus Adairus 
Surgit ; ct, aptato periwig, grandi ore prufatur : 

^ Quis furor, o cives ! qua; vos dementia cepil ; 

TJt tarn pacificas epulas turbare vclilis? 

Non, vani.s verbis pretiosnm spender e tempus 
Adsiimus — l^ja ergo, ventosum wagere belium 
Ccssernns ; sedem et propriam jam qiiisque li.sumat : 

Et, cuns vaciii, media de nocte bibamus! — 
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Impraiui, inclitis res magiias ilisculiemus.’ 

Siil>se<|uiliir plausus magnus — seel non generahs : 

Nain ipudam expressly venere, lit spetcliilicarciU. 
llos iiitei juvenis fervens Maiicaslriiis imus, 

Nomine Cooperiis, tales iledit ore loqiielas. 

‘Shall homines, Chairman! hiberno tempore longitm 
Carpere itcr^ longam atipie iirsoiiines ducere noclem ; 

ml say, nil clo r — Proh ! Jupiter*; hand ita; no, no ! 

J'-rgo egomet, incciim et plus centum uiillia inou^, Sii ‘ 

Dicimus omnimodo passandas esse Rksolvas. 

Noil adeo multum, Chairiiiau, potavimus iiscpic 
I t non possimns de niagnis thinkere rcinis. 

I'-rgo iterum dico, passandas esse ItEsonvAS ' 

Dico passandas, passandas esse IIksoia as ’’ 

11 is olli veibis, rideus, respondet Adairus ; 

' Pitya inagna ijuidem est, insomnem tot parasang:e 
Mensuiasse vue ; lixis iinplere inuh^slis 
Aniam hanc ; tiubaie et taui convivalia festa ! 

Proferto satins multo remaneie t'nisset 
At home cum fiieudis, uxoribus, aUpic puellis : 

Quam tale.s medio iu convenUi einittere voce^. 

Concordes quoniam cor.veninms, rupta qnerehs 
Nullis sit qiuvso Concordia. — Cuinque parali 
Non simns, decel ut, tot ilicussarc I^esolvas : 

V'ah, cnias vanas ! — ad pocula, fiicmds, redcanin^. 

Pluribus ba c placuit sentenlia ; jamqne smisVis 
I’mpla as glassas niaiiibus graspamus, ut illas 
Fl agranti ex tesla impleremus Burdigalensi ; 

Cum Doctor, peiveiso agitatus diEmoiio, Pclliis 
Omnia spoilavit — naui bcuclia staus super alta, 

Verba quidem sour sour, satis at lacirtida piofatin. 

‘ Seigeanti docto nolo concedcre, Chairman ! 

Nos non prepared aic omiies discusserc pointas 
Propositus — Quare nam ! Anne illas pj^imum hodieduin 
Versamus meute in ? — Quartus jam volviliu anmis, 

I'x quo ilerwin a*tque iterum, plerique levorvinms omnes 

I Hamm nexus et nodos. — Nec niihi quisquam 

Hoc ueget— At, forsan, dicat qiiis ! Esio, quid indc? 

Idcircoue juvat Hies motare feroces 

VeHa inter y sfcrasffite animis comordilms ira$ 

Fundcre"^ Kesponsum hoc habcat. Discordia si qiii^e 
J^xoriatur parva ; bine non, mihi crede, tirnendum 
luillum minimum ; sed orit certamcn amicuin 
Fi lends inter tantum — Num non, num non, sumus omnes 
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Dissenters? — Num non, luim non causa omnibus uria est ? 
lirgo ineuin voluiii est, passandas esse Ri-.soi.vas. 

^ JBiavo!’ tuiba exclainat vecors — Piudentior autcni 
Pars shakare caput visa est, et wryere inouthuiii. 

Interea Watson sese (Saiilus veliit alter 
III medio populi) raisans, ora etriibicuuda 
Osteiidcns ; biec est festiva voce locutus ; 

* Quid lefert omnes Dissenters esse, ct eaiuleni 
Causani agei e, inter vos si tantum dissidiuni sit ? 

IJic: Move! Move! Ille : Hear! Hear! lote! Vote! in 
louat alter; 

Duni verc nioderati homines know not vrliat to think ou t; 

Much less, vliat to say to't — For shame, cesseinus, amici, 
Deprecor, altisonis consumere tempera verbis. 

Dico Commilto referendas esse Rksolvas 
111 toto — Milii sit permissuni hoc edere voturn.’ 

' Cunctoniin est votum we cry as loud as \vc can ci) ; 
Doiul sed as our cry was, non terruit ille 'roeium : 

Qui/ indignum ratiis confectum perdere spcechum, 

Upstitil, et tabulani mountans super, baud sine nisu, 

Strokavit ventrem, verba et ructarc paravit. 

Ft quaiiK|uam cjuater interruptus vocibus altis 
Clamantuni; ^ Move ! Move!* tandem palulas tanicn anres 
Oblinuit ; satis et provectani fecit haraiiguam: 

Sed qiialem Jgn^jio, Nam sum surdnsculus ; atqiie 
Musa ilieii exierat coelestein sippere ihieain, 

7 \nd do res alias parvas ; tandemquo reversa est, 

Hlietoiis lit lahiis exibant ultima verba. 

Sed tameii- if sit fas exteriiis conjecluiarn 
Duccre (ie signis ; certo supponeie fas est, 

Speechiini hoc bilterum, polius quaiii suave, fiii-sc. 

Pauci adeo plausus.— -Multo pejora sed illi, 

Fari qui post lame tentiivit, fata fuere ; 

Nomine (psbaw ! pshaw S'psiiavi !)/y/</y/y, Ilahh — ctsyllaba longa. 
'^Fer conatus erat fa^unda apeiire labella, 

'^J'erlabra occludit loud vociferatio : ‘ Down, (ir)\vii !’ 

'rum surgit Chairman; ct : * Num placet, O! gencrosi 
Watsoiiis votum r’ — Pleriqiie upliftimus liandas ! 

Sic cessaiit rixa\ — Sed non jam yet bonus humor 
liedditus: multi iiam torvos ostendere vultiis, 
ihlare et lip[)as, longuin et deduccre murmur 


• Forte ILuhliAmhc. 
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Continuant; tanUc et ncbuke jam nunc oriuntur 
Ut nova sccmaret subito ventura procella, 

Cinii (Deus ut volucer ccelo delapsus ab alto) 

Foxius apparet; ninibos et dissipat onines 
i’lcxaniiiiih verbis, blandx et dulcedine vocis. 

Is' on, niilii teicenlum linguas si fata dedissent, 

Et calamuni puro inunantem Hectare — non tuni 
D icere sprrarem \el scribere pY,ixuTu posse, 
mills e\ lippis quie nicllea cunqiie fluebaiit. 

Sit satis effari, non pr^iiuTu vana fuisse. 

Nam velut Apnli medio si qirando scrcniim 
l urbarit coelum Boreas, densisque nigrarit 
Xubibus; altonita et metuit Natura^ruinam 
(jiaiidineo ex nimbo — siibito Sol imperat luiro 
Alipedes iit jimgat equos, scseque seqiiatur ! 

Ipse seden.s curru, radioriim spirnla spargit 
Purj)urea; aclutum et loto di nsissima ciji'lo 
Nubila depellit — Sic tunc diffusa })er aulain 
Aurea vox Foxi saevas coinpescuit iras, 

Ft laitos hilaresque ad pocula cara remisit* 

Pocula surripinuis. — Sed vie! vie! nulla manebant 
Ticketa :* nam Disney (Deuce lake him) omnia lost had ^ 
Clubiinduni sic est rursum, si vina velimus. 

Omnibus at notiim est, qua paupertate Poeta 
Sit pressiis : cum, ergo, scirem me vix dare p«>s^e 
Unutn olxjlum ; lacitus surgo, furtimque galero 
Ki baculo arre|)tis (nonam strikantibus horam 
Jam eloekis, ferme et sliutatis imdique shop[)is) 

DilccU>s lepelo conlenta mente penates, 

Ihec fibi scri[>tmus, carissime — Vive valeque. 


' 15^ nsu.il to Ot Ai7s to the gucsii*, on entering, which licketb 

cniitle llicin to call, altci dinner, fur lluar vatiic in wine. 




ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 

I3Y THE REV. CIEORGE T0\VNS1:M). 


Part VIIT. — [Continued from A'o. XLlX.jt. f),*).] 

Section xv. — Oh the P?'ogress of IdoUUrjfy and its Ptexal- 
ence in Ancimt (ireece. 

The Phoenicians were acrustoinrH, in any calamitous, or dan- 
gerous emergency, to offer in prevention of llie impending cala- 
mity, as an atonement to the avenging deities, the best beloved 
of their children : and those whom tliey thus devoted, w cie said 
to be otFered mystically. This custom was btgnn (according to 
the account given us by Eusebius from an extract from another 
writer preserved by him) by Saturn, or 11, ‘ who, wdien he 
reigned in Phoenicia, and had an only son, named Jeoiid, by a 
nymph called Anobret, being under some gioat calan.ity, sacii- 
ficed his son, being clothed with a ro}al iiabit.’ I'lieones biult 
either on etymology or coincidence, are not in gcneial woilh} oi 
notice; but the great majority of wrileis on this subject unilt' 
in coiisideiing the peculiar coincidences of this narrative with 
that of the Scripture history of the saciificc of Isaac; as well as 
the singular agreement of the words used in tins narialiveof 
lursebius, with those of the narrative in Genesis ; as imiledly 
forming a sufficiently powerful argument, to induce us to believi^ 
(iiat the Phoeilician story is but a transcript of the Sciiplure 
account, and that the custom of offering human sacrifices pie- 
vailcd among the Plujenicians from the pcrverled notions asso- 
ciated with their histories of the offering of Isaat'. 

llus or II, signified aijiong all the oriental nations, one who 
was sacred. Anobret is derived by Eochart fiom two Hebrew 
words, which exaefiy describe tlie peculiar oircumstaiiccs of 
Sarah becoming the mother of Isaac ; and corresponds w ilh the 
language of St. Paul, ‘ she received strength,’ &c. Jeoud is the 
very Hebrew word used in the original to describe Isaac ; and 
it signifies, ' only legitimate son \ not ^ only son,’ as our 
translation renders the word ; which is evidently incorrect, as 
Jslirnael was alive. With the very slight alteration, ^ he taught 
in i^hfrnicia,’ from * he reigned tlierc?,’ we collect a consi.sieiit 
traditional narrative, plainly identified with that of which wc 
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cue 8j)ealviiig: iiiid we cannot be called crednlous,or fanciful, when 
wc believe fiorn such evidence that the Plioeiiician and llebiew 
accounts dcsciibc the same events, and refer to tlie same persons. 
The Pluenicians mis ipprchcnded the history, and od’ered humau 
victims. Y t i their histo»ians declare that every sacrifice of this 
kind was ollered mysUcally : that is, they retained some j>ortion 
of the original tradition. As the sacrifice of Isaac mystically 
represented the future great saciifice of Christ, so did all the 
])urnt-off’erings of the heathens, till gradual corruption and 
ignorance pta verted llieir religion, and destro}cd at oiufe their 
morality, their happiness, and knowledge. 

Some enrinns facts are lecorded among different and distant 
nations, which accurately desciibe thp opinion commonly formed 
on lliis subject. Idle victim, as the gieat atonement, was at 
once the sacritice and tlie god; an object of their \voishi[i, the 
liearer of their sins, and the receiver of all their curses. Brahma 
IS represented hy the IJindoos as being solemnly offered up in 
.sairilice by the assembled gods, lie is denominated their vic- 
tim ; the hero-gods, that is, the deified ancestors of mankind, 
altaiiu d to Heaven hy means of liis immolation ; yet even in 
the aet of sacrificing him, they acknowledged his divinity, and 
woi shipped their victim. The viciim among the Ilnuloos is 
uniformly identified with the god to whom it is olTered. Like 
the ha< nficc of l.saac, their sacrifices weic mystical: that is, 
each victim shadowed out the victim Bralima, through the 
edVering of whom each hero-god attained to Heaven; and was at 
once woislnjipcd and immolated, as leprcsenling whut they call 
tlie gioat universal sacrifice. 

I'ohi, the gieat god of the Chinese, is known by the name, 
oblation, or victim but in no religion of the Paga'^is vTas tlit^ 
idea more decidedly expressed thai^ in that of the Mexicans. 
The Spanish histoiians tell us, that they had a strange kind of 
idol, whieh w as not an image, but a real man. When they had 
taken a captive, they gave to him, befoi^e they sacrificed him, the 
name of the idol to which he was destined to l)e offered ; and 
to make the^ resemblance more complete,* they decorated him 
wilh the same ornaments. J3iiring this time, they worshipped 
him in the \cr> same manner, as they worshipped the god whom he 
represenlcMl. When he w ent through the streets, the people came 
out to adoie him, and brought their children and their sick, that 
he might bless and cure them. In every tiling he was suffered to 
liave his pleasure, e\cej)t only that he was constantly guarded by 
twelve men, lest he should make his escape : l)nt when the 
a])pointed festival anived, this victim god, who had for inontlc^ 
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been an object of religious veneration, was solemnly devoted in 
sacriiice. Is it possildc to read these and siinilar accounts, 
w hich are evidently the relics of one ancient traditionary religion, 
and not perceive that such opinions coidd have but one origin ; 
namely, in the perversion of the first idea which the primitive 
race of man had received of their future divine, and human 
Messiah ; at once an object of our worship, and the only true 
propitiatory sacriiice for our oifences ? 

Bishop Magee, in thefitth note to his work on the atonement, 
Maurige, Parkhiirst, Faber, Hryant, and many f)thers, have made 
ample collections of the terrific details of the horrid nature of 
these detestable cruelties. \'et none of their instances prove 
an earlier origin to the custom than that now assigned. Ibe 
Carthaginians, who practised it to the greatest extent, certainly 
borrowed it from their mother counliy, l^luenicia. It may have 
travelled to India through the neighbouring lirahmanic idolaters, 
chiefly through the people of Sepharvaim, who were settletl on 
the Fiij)hrales, and practised it in the time of the kings of Israel 
and Judah. The Jiiiddliiles in general do not seem to have 
beerf much devoted to this superstition, though the Persians 
were sometimes guilty of it ; and it is supposed by Mr. Maurice, 
that there are evident traces of its practice in the caves 
of the sacred Mitliras. It was establiihed among the northern 
nations, and afterwards in Britain, in llu^ Hercvnian, Mas- 
silian, and Arduennuan forests, by some of the early Culhic 
or Gothic liibes4 v.ho were infected with this superstition. It 
was brought to Greece by the expatriated colonies from ligypt : 
in short the custom soon became universal ; and, in many coun- 
tries, the woi shippers imagined that their deity w as more easily 
T.»!:opilit.teddn proportion to the number of the vielims. Hence 
it was that in Carthage, in Britain wdlhin wicker idols, in Mexico, 
Peru, and elsew’here, whole hecatombs of unfortunate vvietches 
were slaughtered at one sacrifice. Sometimes tlie piiesl pre- 
tended to foretell future destinies from consulting the entrails of 
the victims. Sometimes they lore the heart fiom ihc yet living 
body, 

^ Held to the Sun their printing sacriHcr, 

And told aloud their cruel augury/ 

And here I must be permitted to expiess regret at the aj>parent 
want of interest w hicli a reading, and Chiislum public, take in 
these subjects. Mr. Faber was compelled to publish liis valua- 
ble work by subscription, and the list of his subscriheis, though 
respectable, is nut large ; though it coritaiiib the names of many 
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ol‘ his personal acquaintance and friends, many of wliom put 
down ilieir names from their high and justly bestowed respect for 
the author; feeling, as we know they did, liUle peculiar inteiest 
in the subject of his work: and Mr. Nolan’s bookseller, from 
the same want of encouragement on the part of the public, has 
hitherto kept back from the literature of iiis country, to which it 
would have been a valuable addition, his learned and admir- 
able set of Jioyle’s Lectures on The Divine Legation of 
Abraliam wriilen, and prepared for publication, I)y that gen- 
tleman/ , 

'Iduis have 1 attempted, without proposing any peculiar or 
connected system or theoiy of my own, to trace the Origin of tlie 
Lagan Idolatry. The worship of the sun appears to have 
been deduced not merely from its Connexion with astronomy, 
but chielly from its apparent resemblance to the Shechiiiali, 
which so ficqucntly apj)eaied to the antediluvian and t‘arly post- 
dduvian patriarchs: from this cause, too, originated the idea that 
fire was the best emblem of the JJeity : from the worship of the 
sun too, the great god of all the idolatrous nations, the transi- 
Uou to the worship of the heavenly host was easy and inUiral. 
rroin the perversion of the doctiiue of the iucai nation, we may 
deduce deinonolalry and llie peculiar unmciiiionuble ceremonies 
of the tem])le vvoivship. From the pei version of the patriarchal 
custom of sacrifices, and llu: belief in the atonemcnl, or rather 
from the misapprehension of the mystical olfering of Isaac, vve 
may deduce the cruellies of the human saewlii'es. From the 
arkite ritual we may derive the grove, lake, and cavern worship, 
wliK h were oi igmally commemorative of the deluge, and the cir- 
cumstances altendiiig that event. 1 have no time to enter upon 
tilt" conn ovei ted points of the origin and purjiort of -tlio-rHyst^c^ 
ries ; or of the worship of the lion, the bull, the sei fient, or the 
eagle.* 1 have omitted too the disputed question of the Pagan 
divinities ; the arguments for a single or double dispersion of 
mankind ; the doctrines of materialism, pantheism, the conti- 
liucd vsiiccessiou of vvoilds; the imiiuttine or arkite egg; tlie 
situation of Pai;adi&e, and the traditions *»comiectcd vvuh, or 
derived fiom* the fall ; the notions of the foui ages, and many 
other subjects, equally iiiteiesting and curious. Having, how'- 


’ Thfse were either the perverted emhletns of astronomy, or of the 
aiRiently universally known figures of the Clieruhiin. 
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ever, uticmpled to trace the origin of iclolatry, I shall endeavoni 
to detail, as briefly as possible, its progress, its prevalence, and 
decline. 

In the inenning of the term Origin, I would include the 
whole mass of corrupted tradition, fioiri the tirst imperceptible 
deviation frotn revealed truth, to the peiiod of the I‘^\odns, when 
the system of vice and error liatl attained its acme; and it is 
another wondt rfLil instance of the manner ill which the presci- 
ence of the Almighty adapts the vanons interpositions of his 
providence to the accomplishment of liis prophecies, and to 
the overruling to his own glory the effects of the uncontrolled 
free-will of his creatures, that Moses at that particular peiioil 
removed from Egypt, “^rhe period I would assign to the continued 
prevalence of idolatry, is that \^!lich elapsed from the JOxodns ol 
Moses to the advent of our Messiah. We still live in the 
age of the decline of idolatry ; and w a arc taught hy the inestJ- 
niablc, and infallible oiacle, which has been gradually impailed 
to the woi Id, and which has ever guided the true worshippeis of 
"Jelio.vah, that the day shall undoubtedly come when all the na- 
tions of the world shall cast their idols at the foot of tin* cioss ; 
and the reign of open idolatry, possibly too, the reign of \ice 
and error, cease even in this woild. Each of these peiiod^ 
deserves an adequate historian, ^riiese observations have lx - 
come so extended, that 1 can only offer some few addiiioiKil 
observations on the two periods last mentioned. 

Though the ofig’iii of idolatry inay deduced from die coi i up - 
lion of a few simple and primcvally revealed truths, I cannot but 
remark, that every theory which learned or ingenious men have 
proposed, to enable them to account for die fantastic and infamous 
I lies ol'diflferent tribes, may have some foundation, and be conse- 
quently more or less triic„ while the facts J have mentioned 
remain the same. ^The. human mind is the same in somci re- 
spects in all ages. As in Christianity, not only various countries 
have their peculiar mode of professing Christianity; but lik(iwise 
in each country immmefahle sex'ts and parties constantly cxisl ; 
and as any writer vveuld be led into error who .should select the 
faith or discipline of any one body of nominal Clirisliaiis, and 
maintain that this or that mode of worship alone was Christi- 
anity ; so it is w^ith the snhject of idolatry. Phoenicia, Chal- 
da^a, Egypt, India, and the northern European and Asiatic 
Scytlia?, professed the same religion, yet each diflered in many 
respects from the other. Each agreed in the more material fea- 
tures, yet each added to, or refined upon the pristine corruption, 
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as ambition, error, priestcraft, a love of allegory, mistaken 
emblems aiul memorials, or any other cause assigned either by 
Slillingllcel, Sir William Jones, the aulhois of several papers in 
the Asiatic Hesearclies, Bryant, Maurice, or b'aber, respectively 
inlhienced their decision. 

Of the period between the lirst perveisif>n of truth, till the 
time of the l^xodus, wo know little from other than scriptural 
sources, 15ut it is ccitaiii that at the time of the Exodus the 
system of curruplion was peitecled. Even the Israelites in their 
journeys from to Canaan, were not only contaihinated 

by the idolatry of I\gypl, but by the idolatry of the nations 
around them. 'I'hc riles of Baal IVor, oi as he was then called, 
of Baal Meon, s<‘duce(l them by their lictuitious indulgences, 
immediately alter their escape from the pursuing I^g\ptians. 
The leviliral huv too, as we have already observed, was enacted 
to preserve t!iepeo|)le from adopting tliesc idolatrous cnsloius of 
the neighbouring nations. '1\) accomplisli this object tlu ir law- 
giver not only prolubited the superstituiiis practices of the ido- 
laters, but gave them precepts utleily contradictory and opposite 
to tliem ; ev('ry rite or ceremony prescnlied being directed 
against some leligious observance of the heathen; so that a 
complete code ot idolatrous worship might be collected from 
the enactments of the laws ot Moses. Witsius has entirely 
refuted the notion of Spencer, that Moses adopted bis system 
fiom the b'gyptian rites and h‘gislaiion. Uliatcner religions 
ceremonies or opinions were common to the JewX and the Egyp- 
tians, were common ajso, as ^Ir. b'aber has learnedly shown, 
to the paliiarchal uucorrupted religion whicli preceded both. 
The object to be obtained by the wandering forty years in the 
wilderness, was, among other things, the removal of riieseTenf- 
nants of Egyptian idolatry: and the wjiolc of the liistory of that 
period proves that the coirnptions of the pristine revelation had 
attained the gteatest height, m spite of the solemn warning of 
the destruction of the cities of the plain, or the miraculous 
interpositions of Providence in behalf of llie elected family of 
Abraham. . 

In proceeding to enquire into the Progress of Idolatry, the 
question cannot be entirely omitted, whether Egypt was colo- 
nised from India, or India from Egypt. 

That chapter is one of the most valuable in his work, in which 
Mr. Faber, with admirable ingenuity and learning, has proved 
that Egypt was peopled by tw^o distinct races of men. One, 
the Misraim, vvho behaved with uniform kindness to the Isiael- 

YOE. XX. Cl. JL XO. L. S 
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ites ; the other, the Hiicsos, or Palli, or Philltim, or Philistim, 
who were ihe celebrated shepherd kings, the ancestors of the 
Philistim, who took possession of Canaan, though they knew 
from ancient prophecy that it was the territory assigned tf> 
Israel. The family of the Danai, of Cadiiius, and other colo- 
nies who left Hgypt for Greece, and other setilcinents, wcie a 
part of these shepherd kings. Of these too, was tlie IMiaraoli 
who nas lost in the Rt d Sea. These tribes are most satisfactorily 
traced from Nortiiein India, round the gieat Arabian desart, till 
they invaded and subdued JCgvpt. In the course of their pnj- 
gress, which was not rapid, they subdued Clialdea, and the 
southern provinces of Iran, and eslablisliod themselves at the 
head of the Persian gulph. Tliey diverged widely to the 
north-west ot Palestine, and to the hcait of Kgypt, and tiins 
formed (though not embodied under one heaci) an immense 
empire, protessing the same supeislitions, and filleil with a fear- 
less, hardy, and enterprising race. The existence of an empire 
thus extending from the borders of Nubia, (for the (lvna‘‘ly of 
the shepherds possessed the whole of h>gypt, and wcic the 
founders of lho«^e immense monumcnls wliich cenlimn' to tliis 
day) through Arabia, Chaldea, and Persia, to the north of India, 
sufficiently accounts for that evident identity m mnuite observances 
and opinions, which existed between the snpeislitions of i\gypl and 
India; and removes ail necessity for any theoretical h}poihesis 
lespectnig the original imparting of a religions s} 'stern hv one 
nation to the oJjieV. The links of tiro drain have httn long 
since broken to pieces, hut the two mighty pow ei s which they 
connected have siir\ i\ed rhe wreck of iminmerable nations. The 
superstitions of India still I’emain ; as if to sh<»w mankiinl, evj n 
■"Ax liri^ ‘lirstant date, how degra<led the human race mav be- 
come; how powerle^'S, enervated, and eontornplihlc, that nation 
will ever be, of wliich the religion is a religion of vice ; faming 
and subduing every indde, pure, and manly principle. Ivgypt 
itself, whicli in refinement, in science, in stupendous atti inpts to 
immortalise itself hy its proud monuments of superstition, cxcillcd 
every nation which ‘professed the same worslnp, is still an object 
of curiosity (o the scholar, the traveller, or the tlieologian. 
The remains of its magnificence, which demonstrate its former 
power and splendor, wlien c’onlrasted with its present collection 
of wretched liuts, and sfjuaiul poverty, leiumd iis most foici- 
bly of the curse of the prophet, which seems to lie tluns fulliiled 
to the very letter. 'Mlgypl shall he the basest of kingdoms; 
neither shall there he any more a prince of tlie land of fCgvj)t.*’ 
f h« lirMfirv ofall the* live original sctllcinciits of /rumkiuri 
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would likewise occupy too much lime. It will be sufficient to 
say, that the North of Europe and Asia was overspread by the 
Culhim, who either subdued their brethren wherever they went, 
and established tliedr own Buddhisms, or their approximations to 
Brahmanism, according to their respective opinions and shades 
of difference. 

In the history of one country, w hich from the i t collections of 
early associations will be ever interesting to all who can admire 
eloquence, poetry, or sublimity of character, tiie generality 
among us arc too much interested to peimit it to lie passed 
over in silence, f Greece was peopled partly hy the ^ons of 
Javan, partly by the Pchisgi, fioni Thrace, and paitly by the 
Danai and other colonies from I'^gypt. Every scliool-bov is 
acquainted with the stones of l^aganisin, as the\ are found in 
the Greek W! iters, and tliongh Sir William Jfuies mhis masterly 
paper on the identity of the gods of India, Greece, and Eg\j)t, 
has set this part of tlie (jiiestion completely at rest ; >et, as our 
popular knowledge of ihe heathen mvthologv is ehiefU dc- 
lived from the lusloiies of Greece and Rome, I shall endear our 
to point out the connexion of those countries with the inven- 
tors of the corruptions of lehgion, and sliow how tho-^c' coirup- 
tioiis were comnumicated from Chaldea, and to the 

original and sub''Cquenl mhahitanl*^- of ancient (Jnece, to its 
ijtighbouimg [‘^lands, to Iletruna, and the whole of Italv. 

From the lapid conquests of the Cuthite leadtas, after their 
einigralton fiom Shinai, and the appaienll \ slight le- is lance w hich 
they geiurally mot, we should conelmle that those tiihes which had 
|;caeeably letired to their appointed scUlemeiUs, were but little 
acquainted with the use of arms. They were certainly delieient 
ill llie seieiiees, aits, and enteiprise which eiiai aeteiT>^d THeTr " 
brethren; who were thus enabled to impose their own names, 
or tin' names of llieir gods, on all the countries lhe\ so suetess- 
fully iiuaded ; and as the involved accounts of liie^^ec.nK periods 
are ehieffy to be collected from iraditiovary rumois, isolated re- 
marks of scholiasts and commentaloi s, or from ianeiful and 
conti ailictory ainralists ; we cannot be surprised at tluir obseu- 
lity, and the difficulty of ascertaining the tiuth. 'i'hc niemoiv 
of a former, is frequently almost obliterated by a subsequent 
tribe ; the name only remains, of all tlic various colonies of 
settlers, who blent! with each other ; and thus bt eoiiie one 
jieople, with a vaiiety of titles, over which one s[u cilic generic 
term at length predominates. 

These observations are more peculiaily applu able to the 
♦ *nl\ of Gi ff ian hi‘'(oi>. Afte r pci OK'ing the irmaik^ of 
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Bryant, Faber, Pinkeiton, Bishop Marsh, Mecle, and many 
detaclied papers or remarks of various writers ; I have found 
it almost impossible to come to any conclusion, which would 
not be inconipalible with some reputed fact, or some general 
opinion, tradition, nr assertion of this or that celebrated writer. 
1 trust however that the various authorities, Upon which J now 
rely, will induce llic conviction that there is much of probability 
in tlic follow ing remarks. 

The arguments of Mede, the teslitnony of the several writt rs 
quoted both l>y 1dm, and by Pole in Ins annotations, (that is in 
fact the tesliinony of the original writers in Ids Synopsis) seem 
to prove that the first inhabitants of ( ■ recce vvcie the laones, 
the sons of Javan, the son ^f Noah. To these succeeded ihc^ 
Pelasgi, wlio are proved by Pinkerton, and by mucli additional 
evidence by Faber, to have enlerod (J recce by the north, 
through Unacc. Hence we read that the ancient teachers and 
poets of the Greeks were Thracians; Linus, ( )iphens, Miisieiis, 
Thamyris, Euiuolpus, were all of that country. The lonians 
were a different tiihe from the Saones, and were a branch of 
the great Cuthile or Pelasgic family ; which gave its name to 
all the petty tribes of Greece ; the Hellenes, the lonim, Aica- 
dians and oliiers, Ixdng all called Pelasgic. 

About the time or the Exodus, according to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, or about ninety years after lliat event, ac<‘ording to Maiu - 
tho, several colonies of that same family of the CulldU s or 
Pelasgi, wldcb had occupied the whole country betwc'en the 
Nile and the Ganges, were expelled from h^gypt by the native 
Misraim, and emigrated to Greece. The leader.sof these colo- 
^aid to have been Cecrops, Danaus, Cadmus, Scc. ; but 
Bryant and Faber have clearly .showai, that tfie names of sup- 
posed individuals are frequently the appellations of the chief 
god, under whose auspices the respective emigrations were con- 
ducted. Thus Dauaus was one of the names cd' their god. 
In the l^nianas, the J^anai arc noticed as one of the Culhic 
tribes, who formed a part of the great nalicrn of the shepherd 
kings, who invaded ligypt originally from the* west. On the 
expulsion of tliese kings, the Daiiai took refuge w ith their bre- 
thren in Greece, who were of the same race with themselves, 
and had establisheil themselves in those provinces by the route 
of Thrace and the northern parts of Greece; by Macedonia, 
and the coasts of the ICgcaii, into the Peloponnesus. By these 
the Dairai were cordially received, and were soon intermingled 
with tliem. Much might be quoted from the Greek poets, and 
a variety of otlu I sonices, to eonfiriii llie accuracy of lliis faint 
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outline ; but I should not have enlereil even so far into the sub- 
ject, if tills stranj^e niixture of the .same, yet difiereiit tribes, 
which took place at difFereut limes, did not explain many diffi- 
culties connected with the introduction and prevalence of idola- 
try in Greece ; as well as many apparent anomalies in several 
parts of their history. 

Tlu)uu.h the knowledge of the true God, and the pure patri- 
aichal worship, had long been extinguished among the reeks, 
it is noctiless to ofiserve, that they wen! (iver celebrated m the 
earlier periods of their history above all nations, for siiblimer 
notions of the Deity, for a purer theoretical philosophy, — for 
greater regaid in many instaiu i’s to the moral obligations — and 
a more elevated style of poetry than was known elsewhere. At 
the same lime v\e must acknowledge, that they were degraded 
by jinerile conci'its, and absurd superstitions; bv the infamous 
religions rites in the various temples of Venus, to wliicli we 
have before alluded ; by the most ridiculous and groveling notions 
ronceruing the worbl and man — and at length, by a tola! dis- 
regard to the faint remnant of morality and patriotism, which 
survived the wreck of their former glory, 'lliey were at once a 
perpetual contrast to tlicmselvcs, and a riddle to the world. 
In their redigion they were philosophical, yet superstitious; ig- 
noiant, yet conceited; in ihcir taste, fastidious and depraved ; 
unable to bear a harsh sound in the language of their poets, 
while they tolerated the most disgU'^ting seytiinents and gross 
retiresenlations. Their po<‘ts charm, their historians instruct, 
their critics improve, their philosophers still attract the attention 
of mankind. I'heir statesmen, their patriots, tlieir orators, 

I heir illustrious incii of every description, still continue the 
objects of the eutbusiaslic admiration of tlie warm-lu aited^* 
the romantic, and llie ambitious of ^dl nations : yet they wore 
volnptnons, frivolous, and iicklc, and possessed as many claims 
to our contempt as to our admiration and praise. 

Tlic manner in uliich, as 1 have jielated, their country was 
planted at different periods, appears to account, not only for 
tlu!n icligioti, but foi their various inconsistencies of character. 
The effects of inslitulions, and conquests, ami changes, and 
opinions, remain among nations long after the dynasties which 
inlroduced, or the power which supported them. The Greeks, 
wo Lave seen, luurimplantcd in their country the three gradations 
of opinion. 'The purer worship, the knowledge that there was 
one true (iod, ])revailed in the noithern provinces fiom the first 
occiipatiou of their sefllemcuts by the sons of Noah ; the early 
innovations of the Pebisgi introduced tm idolatry not so base 
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anil profligate in some respects as that wliieh ^vas afterwaiils in- 
troduced by tiieir Daiiaite, and Cecropiaii brethren : and the 
colonics from Kuypt completed the deterioration of the people 
by bringing with them whatever perversions of truth had not 
yet bec<>ine known to the Pelasgic settlers. Hence, perhaps, 
\vc may so plainly trace in the works of /I'isclnlns and Euri- 
pides some sentiments which idolatry never could have taught 
them. In other passages we meet with notions which might 
have been enltitained by the jirimilive innovatois on triilh; 
such as the Persian Bnddhites, or the original Cnlhite sereders 
from Sliinar ; and in otlier passages wc read (>!' ihecinel rites 
and abominations whieii ehai arlerised the later stages of the 
apostacy. Tlie philosophy/ winch Pylhagoras tanglit, winch 
Gale imagines he borrowed from conveising in his (lavels witfi 
the Jews, then in capti\ity at Bahyloii, was in many resjicets 
the same as that which was taught in Egvpt and in India long 
before, and which is still preserved among the Biainins, I do 
not mean to attribute all the vaiieties and inconsistencies of the 
Greek character to the manner in which truth and en or were 
brought to their country ; for half the features of their charac- 
ter are to be altiibuted to their mutual jealousies, arising from 
their opposite systems of legislation, or the eternal contisis 
between the.* factions of the few and the many, which ended lu 
the ruin of the whole country ; by throwing the power in the 
hands of the orator>:governed mob.; to these causes ot their seve- 
ral |)cculiari(ics, too, must be added the wealth of one slate ile- 
rived from an extensive commerce, and the imposition of a lii- 
bnte on the neighbouring islands, which loustd the Imlred of 
the noo rer and eventually successful state. All these and many 
other causes, undoubtedly contributed to form the several cha- 
racters w'hicli we so ninch stdmire, yet 1 cannot but impute their 
original manliness of cliaiacter, their regard for morality, patci- 
otism, and the gods, to the result of the purer influence of the 
primeval establishment of the opinions of the Saones, and the 
\et incipient idolatry of the seceders from Chaldea, under the 
name of the Pelasgi,'Ionim, or IJellenes; which would not for 
a long time permit the grosser corruptions of the colonies from 
Egypt, to contaminate or degrade the national simplicity. 

it is impossible to describe the manner in which idolatry 
extended itself w ith the Cuthite and other ‘colonies over the 
whole w'oild. Maurice has shown the identity of the Druid- 
ical with the Rraminical superstition. The north of Europe, 
as w'cll as America, Britain, and Cartilage, was contaniinnted 
w ilh the cruel sacriticcs of htnnan victims, and every where the 
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same system o< infamy, murtier, and ei ror, abundantly prevailed, 
'^J’he further detail must be sought in those authors who have 
expressly treated on the subject. 

A curious question presents itself even here, which has indeed 
been amply discussed by Clu!\^orlh anti otheis, but which still 
leinains, and most probably ever will lemain, undecided; it is, 
N'vhether the more reflecting and speculating part of the heuthen, 
in the days of Socrates, Xenophon and Plato, were pure tiieists, 
coulorming only from custom and compliance with the public 
law, to the popular creed ; or, whether they all held the ge- 
neral system of belie f, i ejecting only some peculiar doctrines 
and lites, as their capiice, or education, or leason, dictated. 
Whatever poj>ular follies they rejfjc ted, they wandered on the 
dark mountains of that stiange system of Iialf-foi gotten truth — > 
partial light — abundant err(jr — false reasoning — conjectnre and 
absurdity, called iiatuial religion, Kevelatioii alone could guide 
Ilian to truth, and they had forgotten Revelatum. The humblest, 
the most ignorant, the most iniediicaled believei in Chri^tlanity, 
lias inilnitely sublimer notions of Ciod, Ins vvoiks, and hj> allii- 
bntes, than the wisest and best of the {lagan w(»rld ; and the 
utter inability, which the unassisted reason of the philosopheis 
ever found, to discover truth, presents a wondeiful eonllnn.ilion 
ol the inspiration of the books of Sciiplurc. Por, if Sociates, 
and Plato, and Cicero, and others, were unable to discover tht.‘ 
most common IhuIks, surely it is impossible that the prophets 
liom the |)hiugh, or the apostles from the lisliirtg-ves^el, could oi 
themselves have constructed the noble fabric of the iidjgion ol 
tlie New '^J’estainent. Socrates tleclared the necH^siiy of some 
divine teacher, to enable man to attain to truth; and this acknovv^ 
ledginent of the weakness of the unassisted intellcci ot maiC ha^ 
been justly considered as the best pr»of of his own real greatnes'^. 
Ciceio, without any exception, the most learned of the Romans, 
wrote a treatise on the natuie of the gods; in the begiiming of 
which he both declares that there is^ no certainly in any thing; 
and, that the various controversies of the wise juslifv scepticisin, 
Plutarch, l^aeftius, Democritus, and others, denied the existence 
of a Deity. lAicianin a later age, indeed, openly and persever- 
ingly, ridiculed the whole system of the mythology. Still the 
religion of paganism continued. It was supported by the ma- 
gistrate, venerated by the ignorance, and maintained by the su- 
perstition of the majority; till the purer light of Christianity 
dawned on the dark places of the earth.'' 

The apostles and the earlier Christian writers directed all 
their eloquence against the intolerable superstition of paganism. 
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Tlie expectation that some great personage was to come upon 
the earth prevailed through the whole of the Ivast. Their efforts 
were successful. '^Hie exhortations of the^e illustrious teachers 
were not in vain. Many of their treatises arc extant, and con- 
tain inanv curious jiarticulars, which aie eugiafted into the sys- 
tems, and collected in the worlis, of later aiitliors. Justly is 
Christianity called a light which shineth in a daik place. The 
true Incarnate at length appeared; the oiacles from some won- 
derful cause are generally believed to iiave aiiswcied their vota- 
ries no longer; and that of Apollo, if we may believe tratiilion, 
nsseited to iVugustus, that the Hebrew child had commanded 
him to depart from the tem])le. That this was true 1 dare not 
affirm. Whoever in the prej^ent day would avend the charge of 
idiotcy, must be prepared to deny the probability or possibility 
of a prodigy of this kind; certain it i.s that paganism receivi.d a 
blow which it never has recovered; and tlioiigli the goveniment 
of the world is not yet, in one sense, placed on the sliouiders of 
the Prince of J^eace ; we believe that the promises aiul the pin- 
pliecios of revelation shall be accomplislied, and that the Al- 
mighty God, and the Everlasting Ealhcr will recover from 
their wandering and blindness the benighted family of mankind. 

Truth and enor are yet contending. Though the heel is 
bruised, the liead of llie serpent was, and is gradually, losing its 
life and its brilliance, the sparkling of its eye, the beauty of its 
colors, the triumph of its crest ; it is falling at the feet of the 
promised Deliverer, and there it shall be bruised and slain. And 
when we consider the part which the Almighty Providence has 
assigned to our own great and good country in this w'ui L ; we 
trust that we shall still he destined to maintain the magmticent 
infliTSTuTe oT* our lofty rank among the nations of the eailli, till 
the promises of the Gospel be accomplished, and the whole 
world become christianised. We are the aiistociacy of the 
world; the 'I'hennopylaj of the universe. 15y our higli-miuded- 
ness and perseverance, by^our calm and unsubdued attention to 
the best interests of mankind, whether political or religious; 
we have become morfftly superior to our bretlirtn, ^nd we arc 
using that superiority for the best purposes. We deem ourselves 
to be under the peculiar protection of that Deity, wlio has 
blessed our efforts for tlie deliverance of mankind from tlic inlo- 
h rjible yoke of ambition, irreligion, and anarchy; and if we con- 
tinue to act as the enlightened fiiends of man, we are convinced, 
that whatever be our temporary distresses and difficulties, we 
arc, and ever sliall be, safe under the banner of a protecting and 
preserving Providence. 
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PROPOSAL FOR A LATIN COI.ONY 


A SMAr.L voliniH' Ikis lately appoarccl in Franre, jiriuted 
at Toulouse, by iVIichaid filnio, S. T. I)., a l{‘ariie(l Spa- 
niard, addressed to Hk^ Eiirlit (JrcTxt Frinces, \\ho re stored 
pe^aee to tlu' Avorld in iSlo, under the title of 7 )p Lingua 
Lntinn voli^nda^ cf riritalc Lnfina fundanda^ lihvr sin^gu/ans. 
The objec t ( i‘ if is to re'eoninieiid to tlui irreat European 
powers the Ibrniation oi* an establishment, in which the 
Latin lanauaire shall tie ( xelusivelv siioken. 

In all j'oreij^n colh'oc s, Latin *was commonly sy)oken in 
all pii))Ii(' ex(‘r(as<‘s berort‘ the Kevolulion, and is still 
us(m 1 in many places. TIu' public speeches in our Universi- 
ties arc still in lliat lansruaue; and at Oxlbrd loii^ical dispu- 
tations were carried on in Latin with so much zeal and 
caj^mness, that mIhti tlu' Moderator in the collejre-hall had 
c ried suijicit, the combatants retired to tlieir rooms; and 
continued the anruments with threat stnmuth and perseve- 
lancc in a copious flow of Latin diction. We iully a<^o'ce 
with the author in estimatimr the advantaucs that would 
arise from his pro])osed arramtennmt. We shall <xivc his 
plan in his own words : 

“Id niilii consilium fmt, vos, rrincj|)t‘s, ben^ f.K'cre, ad 
nindas ‘^cicntias, atr|ue saiicla.* vest i a' coricurdi.p, iri(lc(^uo jmcis f'btt'iicr 
mcmoiiam per|ieru.im con^c'craiidam, civitaiem, licet ]»rincipiu par- 
vidain, a (jualihus sumptibus hmdeiis, uhi homines chn^^ti.nd, batmi 
^eniionis ( allenit’^, ex toto orlie praamis atque hoiiorihus asoiU, propriis 
etiam logihus imimti, Latiiiam Imguam cum posleiis sms e, 1 1 iv^qui * 
in a tenumi sponlc sua c<'gerciilur.” ^ 

Ifc' thus proves the preference of the Latin tomjue over 
the rest : 

“ Quoniaiii mortaliiim oninmm hand mia cst opmiOj magnique 

in primis rcfeit, in his stahiheiuhs qme aci hoimm aUment cominum- 
tans humaiue* imittiUidiiii^i sulfragia gratiamquf cajitarc ; aquo ammo 
})anamim, ])rccor vos, 6 excclsi Pnnripcs, hie me nonmilla coiilerre pro 
batmi >^cl molds pra .stantia. In co enim toUi mea vertiuir seiitenlia, 
iiti ilium, ab etis bodiernis commodiori:* sajUPiitia* a^sech> adeo neg- 
leetum, maximb colciuhim propoiiam, atcpie, vubis juvatitibu^, pcr\)etuo 
eous-, rvandiim, et iif pristinos honores resuiuendum ; pra‘*'crtim cum 
videam ejusmodi noimulhs de iimvrrsah lingua airulcTC sententiam, 
ipiod sua* qui.sque, nempc Galiiis galhc.r, Anglus veid anglica, huuc 
tommuidb usus honorem memo adiudicari debori existiment ; imo gal- 
lieam ctiam exteri nonnumquiim patrocinentur, illam, propter arctissi- 
ni im eju'=:, aique, ut crcditur, faciliorcm syniaxim, humarue consuetu- 
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dini magis idoneam arbitrantes; quod quani long^i secus sit postea di- 
cam : mal^ enim pr%sumptum ebt^ eas linguas, qu<£ rudcs sunt; sim- 
pliciores esse.” 

He then descants on the imperfections of living langua- 
ges, and enters into a curious discussion of philological sub- 
jects, and of defects in pronunciation and rhythm in the 
l^rench, English, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and German 
languages. He asserts that none but the Latin tongue is 
calculated to transmit to posterity in imperishable style 
the great events and the progress of science in our times. 

“Nos auteiUjd Tnvictissimi Prinripes, iotateiii, Deo sic volente, vixi- 
mus, non inodo magnis et inciuorabilibus rebus fcecundaiu, sed etiam 
talibusrefertam inauditis eveutibuset prodigiis, ut vix illaciijusquam mens 
autcogitatio capere possit. Nec cuim piacieritorum teiuporiim res gestsc 
111 lap, nec impenoruui cvcrsioncs,nec bclla, nec bcllorum aiusve, aut gene- 
ra, aut exitijs cum istis possunl conferri. Qua^ igilur lingua dignapra* 
omnibus habebitur, nisi Latina, ciii honos committalur factorum horum 
inemonam, usque ad extrema saxula, in iinivcrsis terns etgentibns con- 
servandi ? Qu;c alia gravius, iiti decet, et subliinius, stylo indelebili, 
ventujis liominibiis docebit inmiensa Gulloiiiin bclla, conlurbationeni 
orbis terrarum, Napoleonis casus, Siimnii Pontificis fidrin sanclain, ves- 
tramque demum, 6 Principes, et ducuin vestroruin ac nulituiu, pro justi- 
tia et pacc,constantiam, concoidiam, ct tnumplios 

“ Quod si aliquando, uti credi debet, superventuri homines, perfcctiori 
ac magis communi sermone usi fuennt, noslram ignaviam, aui ruditatern 
niiralnintur, qui post tantam arlium perfectiuncin, tot rcniin invenla, 
scientiaruiii quarumdam resurreclionein et restaurationem,rudium sermo- 
nuin sonos veiuti inf&ihivu doclrinae vagU ws, adhuc halbutiamus, posthabito, 
atque des|)ecto iino perfeclissimo, quo jam fruiti sumus. Nam et 
pouiimus architectiiram ab statu suo dejeefam, et corrnptani, post 
annos plus mille ducentos restituere, iti*lem naturalem pbilosophiam, 
depulsa, non sine vi, ab schohs inexplicabilium vociim garrnliiate, ad 
-►reoter^ratTrais et cxperimenlorum seniitas adduccre ; istam vpro totius 
eloquenliae et doctrina? linguam, istam institutricem hominum, popu- 
loriini magistram, a qua legibus optimis, viisque omnibus ad sapientiam 
sumus cdocti, ex hominum niemona pene evanescere paiiemiir ? Ila$ 
Hides et didbimes tuebimur, quas non rationis delectus, sed dura neccs- 
sitas, atque barbarorum victorum.imperium simul cum moerore servitutis 
apiid nos invexit? Chmque* res omnin6 omnes quibus vita nostra, et 
socictas constituiUir, d^sciplinis, legibus, consilio, delectii, atque rationc 
regulentur, admirabilis scienlia et utilitas sermonf^ fo»tuna ac ca:co 
casnmoderabitur? Nam preliosa istaars typograpluca,scientue praisidium, 
omnisque scripturae genus, quanto majorem utiliiatem conferrent, si ipsa 
vocabula, mentis hominum signa, non diversa fuissent ? Ariihnieticte 
ver6, quse numerorum lingua quudammodo est, ci^in noue Ilomana: vel 
Arabicse, aded simplices, ac toto pend mundo communes sint, cur non 
magnoperd desiderabimus earndem in notis rerum concordiam 

He proceeds to show the utility, convenience and cre- 
dit of using Latin as a common language. 
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Quid cnim,6 Principcs invictissimi,humanius potent cxcogiUn,poht 
admiiahdem atque penitus ab iioininnm mcmoria singularem l^tanl 
concurdiani, qtia vos, vcstrique populi, adversns iinius buniii)is lyntii- 
nidom coiiccbsistis, qiiiiqiie adbuc sanctissimis pactibus copulaniinq 
quarn imam tanto rniinere dignam linguam colcie, c njus vineulu mutua 
intei hiijus magnai familiiv Iratres ciiantas augcaliir? (Jiiid opportunius, 
vel popiilis vesiris utilm'-, quam juventutis ammo?, adliuc Ixdlicis liorro- 
ribiis, ct liluo tiibai sonu permixto qua^i tcrocienlcs, ail benigivas pacis 
artes rcvocare, amurem illis di^craium Iitterarum inspnaiido? Quid 
iutiiiis liominibiis cornniodius, ijuiirn iiiiius •^ermouis iicxjivuui? Quid 
(liilrius, qiiam jiosse Kurujj.im lotam, ac ]>cnc numdiim ip^^iiiq, auxdio 
iiniiis Imginn pcrciirrere ? (Jiiid doctms, quam ad nmmi snmunrm, aliu- 
Mim srieiitias, cl populuiuni omnium sapiciitiim (IolIiih.is conterrc ? 
(iuidvc jucuiidiiis ( linsfumu populo, qii.im iio’a I.ritinii lingua, iiU olim, 
in psalnns Deo ^aliiiaii nostro jubiliie? ( uinct Italia sanctior, ct 
doi liorinilu viderclnr, si ArnbroMi ct I^ct^uis Imgua ipsis cUam pucris itc- 
rum (uissct lommumsjncc solum Italia, scd ()rl)is lolu^- ten arum. Mullo 
eriim salius i'oiel 'ra^smn, C'orneliiim, Oarcila'inm, Aliltoniim ipsnm 
istis scrmonibus ignorarc, quam veteief> no%os(]iie magistriKs Latino? 
nesi'uc. 'rcntaroiit viMo novi Latini scriptures si vcrlcic illus possent, 
ct placcrcnt sibi. TMcipic enim solis (na'Cis Suphoele'', ncc Lai mis laiitum 
IloMtius siripsil; ncc soli llispam Ctavantem .suiim admiiati sunt, 
(^uulm cigb dicciet, dignos in Lilimim liunoiem lecipere, und^ fantum 
illift immortaluatis acf rcsreret ac gl’-iiic, quanlinn al> isUs pcrcnnlibiis 
in diem lingnis nunquam potcruiit obtineic?*' 

''ro prove <lu'. eredit, which would lor ( ver crown Iho me- 
mory ol’th(‘ gTCiit powers, from the foundutiou of Ihc Latin 
city, he thus addresses them : 

“Majora qnidem hacc sunt, 6 Magni Principes, r[u."«m a me digrii^ cele- 
biari possint. lla c laine^i vobis nira incumbii, iili, cuin olio perpetuo, 
filii, ])ostcii vc.sln, Immaniim denique geiin.s universum, ornaids a vobis 
scienlia*', atqnc a vnliicirilnis vciUaii cxmaii hello inllictis, saiiatas, ac- 
cipianl, et luijusce fratci niiaiis cxcmplnm semper vigcat in innninum 
mente* Cum aniem glonosum in primis sit impeianlibii^ urbes .i Jifi- ' 
care, at illud maxirnc icgium, oinmipic byide d {/nissiimirn, cam condere 
civitalcin, enjns, lam cuiiscivatio el lioiius ^citnliaiinn, ori\atusquc et 
ntilitas generis Inirnam, quam ^llorum civmm commodnrn causa tncrit et 
prmcipium. Scio ciiim jam a imiltis varias pyramidum, columnarnm sta- 
Inarnmquc species vobis fuisse piopositas^ cum lamcm niUil iionim sit 
quod aliqiianilc'i non consiimal, el cunheiat vi<, tempcslatc'^, vetnstas ; 
nndioqne gloriosyis amrnorum noslruriim et vir^uliim cHigics, quamccr- 
porum, rclindncre post mortem, lit cpiidem nemo non videl majorem 
in eondeiidis, quam in subjiigandis m bibus glorlam ubtineri. "^^eque in 
uimis bellicM' laudcs adco Impcralorum piopria^ sunt, ul non torliina, 
eliam prauer virtutem inilitiim, atque ojiporrimitales lucuium, auxilra, 
et aha, niuUum certv ronlcienlia, maximum sibi quasi jure suo vindicet 
partem, oinne peiicJ suum duceiis quidqiiid prohiuae gestum est. Isfa 
vero, Latinas nmsas liuguamqiie in scdcs suas staf)ilicndi, toU ac pro- 
pria vestra erit gloria ; ill cujus socictatem sapientnm fortasse consilia, 
populorumqiie vota vobiscum, non vero fortuiia, nec temerilas, nec casus 
coininiscenuir: duinque muri, templa, staliue novaj urbis futuriw sieculis 
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vestn nominis gloriam et munificenliam narrabuiit, cives ejus, vobifi 
inaximo heneficio devincti, sapientiaj vestra* atque populorum concor- 
dim testes lociipletissimi, doctm lingum deposituin custodient, in com- 
niunem scieFiliarum utilitatein/' 

The Iasi quotation, which we shall give, proposes the 
situation and the name of the Latin city. 

“(^nod lit i'elix faiistnmque sit, iiivitalo primum a vobis Sumino Pon- 
lifice Itomano, ciijus auclontati ac beiiignitati me, incaqiie oinnia toto 
aninu an’cctu et revercnlia committo, necnon Siriliariim, Damie, Sar- 
dinia', Bavarue, Wnrteinbergi, et lluiJandia' Regibns, Rcpubhca qiiuquc 
Ilelvetiorum, omnibus dein<]U^, qiii in Kuroj'a chnsliaiiti. supreinani 
exercenl aiictoritateni, iiti si vidcbiiur, tain gluriuso operi favean!, conci- 
hum, sive scnatuni qnoddam doctonim liominum, Pansiis, vcl alia ex 
pmnonbns Europa' civitate instvturiis, qin ve^iro nomine ae auctorUatc, 
hnjus negolii enram suseijnat. (’oiihciel is initio iiierc.itnram terrilorii 
civilatis, rum agro suburb«ino satis laxo, in iin;u]nalil)ei rai inn ii gionuin, 
quer in media Eurofia, sivc inter Rliodanum, Rlicnnm, Oderam, et rnare 
Adri.ilicnin sitm sunt. Situs tanicn ejiis non plus inillianbus quinqiic 
ab ali(]na ilivitc et florenti nrbe distabit- llabebitqnc Latina rivitas, in 
iionorein Romana* t loqucnti^e noinen ItoMA Tullia, vetensqnc regi- 
men, , ac jura iniitabilur, bis adjectis, (pjce, juxTa piiesentis teiiiporis 
lociquc cun^'uelndines, ab ahis hberis Kuropa; civiralil)iis assnmi ])os^int. 
ll;vc verb, concotdia* t’ructiis, vobis oniinbus, populisqno vcstiis in mter- 
niim copulabitur, non solum fcederc paci-^, sed etiam paliocinii.’^ 

The author concludes by proposing laws and regulalions 
for his Colony, and l)y endeavouring to remove objections, 
which may be urged against the adoption of a plan, which 
we consider as ingenious and jdausible, but, we fear, vision-' 
ary. 
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On the Antiquity of the Zodiacs o/‘ J vsneh and 
.Dendera. 
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Part .—[Concluded from No. XLIN. p. 80 .] 
UODKCATEMORION OF CA>CKK, 

1 iiKUF. are six boats allotted to this dodecatemorion. 
Three of these belong to the decans : the three others, which 
are placed in the upper row, are probably intended, with 
the two supernumerary boats mentioned by M. Visconti, to 
indicate the five additional days. These five days were 
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r(‘ckoncd at the end of the sact?rdotal year ; and it 

follows, that this zodiac was constructed for the period 
when th<' Thoth of the vapic year corresponded with the 
8im’s plac(‘ in the 14th dejrree of the coiisiellation, or 
dodorateinorion of Cancer. It will then be dillicidt to refer 
the zo(lia<* to any other period than that which I have 
assiiiried to it — the year before onr aira. 

ihil heje then, it will perhaps i)e said, is a proof that the 
year of days, six hours, was not, knowii when this 
zodiac was c‘onstruct('d. 1 conless this was iny own oj>i- 
nion, wlV'H 1 lirsl looked at it. But on a more attentive^ 
examination, I have found reason to change this opinion. 

- In tin* l<)vu‘r row , \\hi< h is occupic'^ the derails, 1 lind 
iJ() small K'ctanirnlar fram(‘s; anti allow niu two more for 
the deeans defaci'd near Leo, w'cma\ n ekon these frames 
at in iiumber. In the tirst deean of Leo th<‘ic is no 
fiauic — in th(^ (Uah calomorion of Cancer there are no less 
than four of these 1‘rames. Now 1 oI>serve, that in tlu‘ wJiolc 
zodiac all tlie iVames are filled uj) with small hieroiilypliics, 
(’xeept thn e in ('ancer, which are blank. We hav(' then 35 
iVanu's tilled up w ith hierotj:l\ pliies ; and these, I conceive, 
may be explairii'd by w hat Diodorus Siculus tells us of the 
method of dividiim* the* astral (icnii amom:: the Chahleans. 
Ifc.-^av^, “(hat (hey held, that the live Planets command 
thirt\ stars, whiili are railed di\ ine ^t mnseilors. Half of 
these «o\ern all thinirs under the e;irtFrrand.the other hail 
Match o\er the actions of men, or observe what passes in 
tJie heavens. |]very tenth day the Planets s(*nd a star under 
Uu‘ eartli, at the same time (hat another star rivses from it, 
to* notify to tliem what is ^oiiiir forwards.” 'Hie 35 lectan- 
^niar frames filled with hieroiilyphics, seem to relate to this 
astrologic al dream about the 5 Planets and 30 Stars. But 
tlie 4 s(juares in the dodecatemorion of Cancer may have 
borne a more important meanins?. llorapollo informs us, 
certainly in not very clear laniruTipfe, that ^‘they, (the 
Ls^yptians) writing, or paintinsr, (ypi^ovrsc) the present year, 
wrote, or painted, the fourth t>art of an acre, (^rhoegrov upou^- 
gx; Ypx^^oua-tv.y How they inaiiap^ed to do this, life author 
does not tell us. He afterwards says, “ W ishinix to in- 
dicate a year, tlu;y say a fourth ; because they report that 
from one risinc; to another, of the star Solhis, a fourth part of 
a day is to be adde d, as the year of the God is of 305 days; 
wherefore the Kixyptians reckon an additional day every 
fourth year ; for four fourth parts of a day arc equal to one 
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\Aliole day/’ Now we are to observe, what has not hilhcito 
been remarked, that llierc were two Sotliic ])oriods — one of 
years, and one of days, 14(i0 days were e([aal to 4 vaj^uc 
years; and 14(j| days coinpleted 4 astroiioinieal years, 
with an error, it is true, of 44' 4S". It appeals that the 4 
parts of the intercalated day were lepresi nb'd liy the 4 [lartvS 
of an fuoura, or acre ; and tlase, [ eoncludt*, wer<^ d<*noted 
by 4 quadrangular rectanj^plar I'qrures. Tiie 4 square frames 
in the dodecateinoiTon of Cancel , in tlu' zodiac before us, ap- 
pear to be connected w ith this subject. They may ha^ repre- 
sented the 4 jiarts of the One of tlu'se j%vas tilled 

up, because the first of the 4 years was aecomplislp'd ; and 
the other Ji s(|Ufy:iJiii 43 ^ left blank, to indi( ale Unit the 8 
reinaininjx fourths of a tlay were yet wantinij:, and that 
eonseqnently tlie zodiac was framed the first \ c ar of the 
four. tf mv conjeeturc be well-founded, as I think it is, 
the year of 8G*> days, G hours, was of (aiursi' known to the 
Egyptians 18’J2 years befoM' our ana. 

The boats in the lower row contain the (^cnii, or da'mons, 
(in the Creek sc'usc of the word,) wlio prc'Mded over 10 
degrees, each, <4‘ the sign to which they IxdouLied. Th(‘ 
boat, whidi is next to (jemini, l ontains a ligure, whi('h I 
conclude to be that ofT'hoth 'The ibis was one 

of the symbols of this Divinity, and was tin,* form which he 
occasiouallv assunied. Hence in a hynm addiessed to 
Hermes by on/' Hfierecydos, we find the words I/Si'-. 

fj^op^oc, &C. lliis hvinn is quoted by Kircher; but I suspect 
it not to have been wrillen by Plierecydes, who, if 1 mislaktt 
not, was not a poet, as Kirclier would l('a<i us (o supjiose, 
but a schoIia^t, who may have quoted these lines from 
some- more; ancient writer. Hovap.ollo likewise tells us, 
that the ibis was attrilmled to Herme s (p. ;V>). ’fins bini 
begins to frequent the borders of lb- \ih‘, as \\v learn 
from i\I. Savigny, about the siiinmer solstice, aiul <-onsc- 
quently at the commoncenunt of the inundation. Tlie 
J>og-star, over Avhich Thoth jiresHh d in Ids charatte rof 
Aimbis, rose cosinically, wlien the Sun years before our 
Jcra entered the eiodecatemorion of Cancer, reckoning by 
the real zodiac; and about I’J or 14 days before thc'^sol- 
sticc, and before the heliacal rising of the same star. 

The boat, whic h belongs to tlie .second deoan, contains 
the figure of a Divinity with a hawk’s head, over which is 
respresented a serpent issuing out of an egg. This serpent 
j*-: the syrnliol of the Agathoda inon, or f Joed (genius, winnn 
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U»e Kjjyptians called KnepH. — •Polyixe; avro (the ’serpent) 
dyccS^v Socffjiova xaXoucTiV, o/xo/ouj xa) /ilyvTrrioi Kvrjp eTOVO/xa^oy(ri. 
(Eiiseb. Praep. Evang. 1. J. c. 10.) The ogg was the em- 
blem of the worlds — ep//.r^Veyoucr* 05 TO c/iov rhv xocr/xov, says 
Porphyry. It was fciufned to have been produced out of 
the mouth of Kiieph, th(» type of the spiritual Creator; and 
Ptha, the material Demiurgus, w ho in fact is the same 
with Kneph, came forth from the, egg. (Euseb. 1. 3. c. II.) 
iUit the (Irecks, who did not understand this mythology, 
have confused it. Kneph or Knuph, or more properly 
u h-uoiq)/i\y (I I)-HOX4^I), as Jablonski has restored the 
name — the Good (hmius, — brings forth the mundane egg, 

► and this'(‘-gg produccis the (iood (- ^ Thus the world 

was created by (lod, and (iod is manifested by the world. 

In the third boat are three figures. Two deities, one 
maie, the other female, are seated. The third, a female, 
stands beside them, and seems to be of inferior rank. In 
the two pri'ceding <lerans, the two deities placed there, as 
w ell as th(* (wo w ho are seated in this, bear each a sceptre 
with the head of the binl called cucup/ui. This sceptre w^as 
a symbol of Divinity ; for Ilorapollo, after observing the 
grateful allVction of the cueupha for its parents, adds,— oSsv 
xa) TMV islvov cxr'TTpMv xo^jxovtu TC'iTifLY^irlc karri, I obser\e that a 
scarabjrus is placed over the head of each of the two dei- 
ties, v\ho are seated, and T thence co’ifflyjc, that they must 
be Plha and Neitha, The rcfider may ro^iswU Horapoilo, 
p. 21; but the passage appears to be corruj)ted. I un- 
derstand it to signify, that Plha and Neitha were symbolised 
either by a vulture or by a scarabivus. It is to be observed, 
th.it these deities are seated; and t!)e lygyptians ai)pcar to 
liavc generally represented Ncitlja at least in a sitting 
posture — xa'i oi AlyuTmoi uyx>,'Jict xa9i;a=vy;; lip'jaxvro. 

A scaralianis is placed over the head of each of these 
d( ities, not only to indicate them as Ptha and Neitha, but 
to show them as the emblems of^he Sun and Moon in 
( onjunction^iw the sign of Cancer, represented by a scara- 
banis. The maimer in which the scarabauis indicated the 
conjunction of the Sun and Moon, is detailed by Ilorapollo ; 
and the Egyptians fancied, tliat the material Deminrgiis 
had generated thp world when the Sun was in the sign, 
which they represented by a scarabanis (See Porphyry 
as cited aliove.) 

'The first boat in the upper row’ contains two figures. 
One of these is pouring forth water from two small 
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vases. Isis here denotes the lisin^ of that star, which was 
sometimes called by her name ; and the heliacal rising of 
this star always announced to the Egyptians the inundation 
of the Nile. 

In (he next boat is the white cow, sacred to Isis ; and 
worsliipped with peculiar veneration in the name which the 
Greeks called (Sec Strabo, 1. 17.) 

A hawk perched on a lotus-flower is the symbol which 
follows. The hawk was the emble m of several deities, — of 
Osiris,^ Iforus, Thoth. But as (he lotus was sacred to Jlorus, 
I suppose him to be here symbolised by the hawfe. 

The figure in the third boat may l)e also that of.lJorus. 

DODficATEMOlllON OF LEO. 

This dodecatemorion is in part d(‘faeed. In the first 
boat of the lower row' we find Ilorus 7'he 

constellation of Leo was the domicile of Ilorus. For this 
reason the throne of Ilorus was siipportiMl by lions. (Se e 
llorrapollo, p. JI3.) In the second boat is a female figure, 
who lays her finger upon her lip. I take this figure* to be 
that of lluto, the nurse of Ilorus, who conceah'd him 
during his childhood from the researches of Ty]>hon. 
Before this deity a serpent, the syml)oI of the agatha-dicinon, 
is placed. The third dccan is totally obliterated. 

In the upper r^yrr^tne lion is represented standing on a 
barge, — the head of a serpent at the prow , and the head of 
a ram at the stern — the symbols of A^inoun and Kneph. 
A female figure precedes, and another female figure follows 
the lion. 

Between the signs of Leo and Virgo we find a twisted 
serpent enclosed in a iectangular frame. This indicates 
the constellation of Hydra, which is a paratanellon of lico 
and Virgo, By the word paratanellon, I mean a star, or con- 
stellation, which rises either with, or opposite to, another. 

DODECATEMORION OF VIRCO. 

Three male figures of Divinities, each bearing a sceptre 
with the head of a cucupha, are placed in the three boats 
belonging to thedccans of this dmlecateniorion. In the uj)- 
per row there are several symbolical ligurcs. The three* first 
figures are female, and the last of these is the figure of Isis 
bearing an ear of corn in her hand. She is without a diadem ; 
and is follow'od by 7'hoth ruvpoxe^a>.oc. Plutarch mentions 
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that wlicn Typhrm \\ IKS broii^^fit 1 >01111 tl to I sis, tliis Coddcss 
set him ai^ain at liberty; and that \\ lieu slu' met her .son 
llonis, lie was .^o indimiant at her tor haviie-t done so, that he 
knoeked tlio rojal eroun (/SsicriX-Vov) from lierliead. ‘ U])oii 
tliis Ifennes pie.s<‘n((‘d her witli a ])nir> lieail for a casque. 
Tiiis story is merely an astronomic . d allcLory. Whcai tlic 
Sun sets at Thebes, or iruleed in any ])ait of lvi\pt, with tlui 
last decrees of Virt»o, which is t]i« consO llation of Isis, tlie 
Sror]>ion, which is tlie c«>iistellation of Tvi>iion, i.^ seen at 
nii^ht-fall in tlui western part ol' the zodiac jircssin^’ on llic 
Ihdance, )ind ia|)idi\ dex endinu’ to the horizon, asifpursu- 
in<^ the (M)nst<dlation of \ iri(o. This‘ra\<* ri^e to llic table of 
'r\ phon’s^iai ine ]>nrsncd l.ds tlirou^h if!i iaven.'', who scat- 
tered straw bi’hind he r. Hut bds w .is also the .symbol of the 
Aloon. \ow will'll at this period i•-i~^ rcjoiiH il Horns, that 
is, when t!i(' Sun and Moon rame into ion junction in tlu' 
constellation of \ ip, o, the t«od bi reave d tiii' (soddi'.^s of 
lier eiown; (hat is, tiie lamar cresci nl, whieli is (lie rci;al 
ornament of Isis, disapju'ared of c'oursi', wlu'ii tlie two lumi- 
varies weri' in eonjuni’tion. lint Hermes, the guardian of 
Isis, afterwards piesi nted lu'r w ith a bullV head for a easipic. 
llu s was because the ni 'vl lunar erosi ent would be .xvn \i\ 
the west, in t!ie eonstelhition of Seovpius, at the .‘•vume time 
that the head of Tamils was risim*. in tiu' ca.-t. TIk' eresi'ent 
w.is iVe{[uenlIy .“’unbolisi d b\ the lutra-vpi a \onnu Imll. 
In till' zodiac before us Tholh w ears the iMsip e w hii h he 
aflerwaids piesented to Isis. 

DOniX VTK.MOUION HP Licin. 

The ii^'urcs of the three dei'ans ^ ar\ little iVom those 
uhii li preceded them. In the mrper roiv we find Thoth 
under the form of a bird with a do;i's iiead. 1 kiiiwv not 
how <0 account for this symbol. 'Two female liaures 
Ibllow; and these. I take to be Isi.^ and Nephtxs. The 
balance next i^pjiears ; and lietween tlie si ales, eni lo>cd 
in a ciide, Tlnd holding: as usual his firmer to his lip, is 
siu'ii llarpoeralcs seated on a tlirone. Idiis deity indicates 
tlu' sileiuo of (ho shades below when the Sun at (lie au- 
tumnal equinox descends to the lower hemisphere. 

nODECATPMOlUON OF SCOllPU S. 

Tlie del ans in tins siirn exhibit iiolhintr remarkalde. In 
the upper row lour symbolical lii*ures precede tiie scorpion. 

voi.. XXV. ‘ a.Ji. NO. i.. r 
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The first is placed in the inferior of a circle, and repre- 
sents Homs bearing the sceptre of a God. The second, a 
female fij^urc ^^ith a dog’s head, 1 conjecture to be Nephtys, 
tlic mother of Aniibis. The third, likewise a teniale, I 
suppose to be Isis. Finally appejirs Anubis eaniform. 
He stands upright; has the tail of a scorpion ; his hands 
arc uplifted ; and he \vc«ars a mitre on his head. Jlorus 
placed in a circle ij>the symbol of the Sun ; and Isis ])laeed 
between the two eaniform figures represents llie Moon. 
Nephlys, or the female xuvo7rpVa;7ro^, with her taee avi'rted, 
indicates the conjunction offheSunand Moon. Ao ordingly^ 
Iforapollo, liaving described the grief expressed by the 
male the Moon disappears at her con- 
junction with the Sun,* adds r) 8=- ogav, 

u\ku TciitTo. Tcjj apasyi &c. 'J'he tigure of Amibis, the 

male cynocephalus, is a little removed from tlietwo femah s, 
and denotes that the ISfoon is now’ again appaient aftm* her 
conjunction with the Sun; for Iforapollo tells us, that 
thfwhii roglyphie for the rising of the Moon, was a ( ynocc- 
phalus standing upright, with his hands raised to hoa\en, 
and with a regal ornament on his head. This is precisely 
the figure helbre us. T^ext to tlie Scori)ion, hut on the 
other side, are the. tiguros of a hawk and a serpent. In later 
tim(‘S the Egjptians united these two symibols in om\ 
which denoted tlu;^ood (Jeniiis. They fabled that as he 
opened or slfiit *his eyes, light or darkness jK'rvaded tin? 
world, (imseb. 1. 1. c.7.) 

DODECATEMOIIIOA OF SAGITTAIHUS. 

In th(^ first imat lu longing to (lie d*'eans are three small 
imblems wliich 1 eaiuiPkJt \ery well distinguish. Above 
them is the right arm of a man, and a human hi^ad pcifeclly 
bald. Diodorus Siculus says, tliat tbe rigln hand, with the 
fingers spread, signifi^'s the supply of lilV — r^jv 8’ «xpcoT>jp/ajv 
^ /xb tctycrCkovc IxTera^aevov^ crjjxalvet Tro^er- 

/xoy. I suppose this alludi's to the season" of sowing the 
corn, as the husbandman, when lu‘ sows the .seed, throws 
wide his hand as he scatters the grain wliicli he had ludd in 
it. Certainly tlie com was sown in lilgypt when the Sun 
was in Sagittarius. The bald head is probaldy that of Osi- 
ris, w hich rejiresenls the Sun, shorn of his beams,” in the 
lower hemisjiheie. The (iods, says llellaiiiciis Leslnus, 
take oil' their crowns when Typhoii reigns. 

In the next boat we find a cynoci plialns seatiMl — I’liis 
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is .singularly rcmukable. 'llorapollo lolls us liint the 
l^gyptians sjmbolisrd tlio (wo cquiiiovcs by n cynocopha- 
lus SCJlled — ' iT^jJ^spluc i'jo Vi ttuKiv TtjjU.aivoVTS;, x'JV'jKefaK'jv 
x«5^'j«,=yov i^caypifoucri Kiooy. If then this account be accurate, 
the symbol in question must have been copied from some 
very ancient zodiac, when Sa«^iltarius could have been an 
equinoctial sign, Jri fact v%c cannot takn a less recent date 
Ilian the year 700 after the creation, acc ording to the chro- 
nology of the LXX. 1 am fully awarft of the difliculty of 
suiiposing that the heavens were already examined with at- 
tention a^ so early a period. But perhaps the more we 
vellect oq the subjeert, the less \ve shall be disposed to doubt 
the tradiuaons of the Orientalists. 

In the third derail Osiris, or ilorus, is Yopre.scnted with 
a hank’s head. 

In (he upper row ar<' lir.st seen two female tignres, nhicli 
arc jirobahly those of Isis and Nephtys, one symbolising 
the AIooii in the upper hcmi.sphere, and the other .symbolis- 
ing the same luminary when it descends below the horizon. 

Next follows Sagiitarius biceps : and one orhi.s faces* is 
that of a dog. Ileferoiice may be here made to the acvonical 
rising of Sirius, which takes place in the L’^pper Egypt 
about the time when the Sun sets with the last ilegrees of 
Sagittarius, But still it is remarkable, that Sagittarius is 
Zixsfu\i;. Let US ohscr\e that if a zo^.liac had been foiined 
about .seven hundred years after the creaVRin.of the world, 
according to the chronology of the liXX, Virgo and Pisces 
would havii been solstitial, and (ieinini and Sagittarius 
would have been equinoctial signs — or rather, the Sun, at 
the solstices and equinoxes, would have been retrograding 
into the adjacent dodecatemoria of Leo, Aquarius, Taurus, 
and Scorpiiis. Now it is remarkable, that the four signs, 
V'^irgo, Pisces, Gemini, and Sagittarius, appear to have 
been exprc.s.sed by double emblems in the most ancient zo- 
diacal iiioniimciits — Virgo appears ‘to have been denoted 
by the head ofii woman and the body of a lion— The Fishes 
are two in tiumber — two figure.s, the one male, the other 
female, arc found in the ancient monuments of Egy pt, in 
the sign which wc call the Twins — and in the same monu- 
ments Sagittarius, is represented with two faces. 

Under the fore-feet of the Centaur (Sagittarius) a serpent 
is depicted — perhaps to express the eosmical .setting of 
Hydra, wliicli takes place at Thebes while the Snn is in 
Sagittarius. 
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DODECA TEMORfON* OF CAPRICORV. 

In tlio middle boat of the decans, a deity appears ^vith 
the solar disk on his shoulders. 

Jn the upper row two fissures, the one male, (he otlicr 
female, are placed next io Sa»;itiarius. The male Diviiiity, 
lipaKE'^.ciXoc, is armed with an arrow. A sinitjjiilar emblem 
follows, exhibiting the head of a bull, with only on(‘ leir, 
to which a chain is’jittaclK'd held by another stranire rio:nre 
whic h is place d next to Ca]>ric()rn. The two 
lirst iimircs wliicli I have mentioneal, I take to J>e Osiris 
and Nephtys. The next li*;ine synil)olises Tanvus; and 
the last re])resen(s^Fisa Major, called by tlic Ejiyptians 
the Doa of Ty\fiion. (isiris, who with Nephtys held the 
])lace iHwv occupied in our sphere by the Twins, points an 
aiTow^ at the Hear, or Doi* of Typhon ; and in our modern 
silobes we find one of the children armed with an arrow, 
hicli has no business in his hands. 1 1 w ill be rememl>ered, 
(hat when the Sun sc'ts in (he lirst decrees of Oapricorn, 
the'lbdl, the Hear, and the l\vins, are seen abovi* the l astern 
horizon. But it is possible, that (h<' figure which aims the 
arrow at the Bear, may lu' meant for that of Orion. The 
opposition of Orion to tlie Bear sc'cnns to be noted tiy 
Homer, in his description of the shie ld of AchiJh'S, 

nODl^(j\T^^I()RI()\ OF AQFMmJS. 

Osiris, or Horns, hpciKs:pc<}.o ; — 'Tholh ami a 

te nude tij^ure, oc eupy tln^ llirec^ boats of lluMlec<ms. In 
tfjo upper row^ we iiud Tlioth w ith the lieatl of a bull, Osiris, 
or Homs, with llu^ liead of a hawk, a mah' Divinity, who 
holds a kid suspended b\ the horns, and who must he the 
same with Mendes, thoiU!:h now converU'd into the Fhario- 
leer. Next ap]>ears a man without a head. Ho is followi d 
bytwo female lijiures, pnohably Isis and Nephtys : and (inaF 
ly is seen Acpiarius, pourini!: water from two stnall vases. A 
ji^oose is depicted at the feet of Osiris. 

AH these whimsical similitudes nlate to the eoiistel- 
latifms. When the Sun sets in Acpiariiis at Thebes, Cancer 
is Just risen above the horizon; and the hawk appears to 
have been symbolical of this siji^n. Accordingly the city 
ju.^t under the tropic of ('ancer was named the City of 
(hr. Hawks, by the (Jreeks, from the ivvcnem 

(hne paid to ih'\s bird. Osins, wdth iht' head ofahaA'^k, 
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may (IktcIoio bo nonsidi-red as symboli.^in^’ the constel- 
lation of Cancer. The star ot‘ Seth, Soth, or Thoth, in oilier 
words tlic Dog-stnr, would be likewise seen at the same 
time at nearly JiO de^rec^s abovc‘ llie horizon. Thoth, who 
often, it would seem, took the form of an iliis, lune represents 
the star, which was sacred to him, and over wliich he usual- 
ly presided in his character of Anubis. Again we find 
Thoth with the head of a bull,’ or tlxj cascpie ^^hich he 
olfered to Isis. This seems to argue, that the half-moon 
was at H^e meridian, ^^here Taurus was when Acpiarius 
set, 'rhb two lernalc iigurcs may have been tho.se of Isis 
and Netjhtys. In tlunnilky way, and near the meridian, 
would l)i‘ seen the Charioteer, as we call him, with his kid. 
What tlic goose might have to do lune sereins more ciucs- 
ti(mabl(^ Did thc' Egyptians represent the consUdlalion, 
which we call the swan, by a goose ? Will the shade oi 
Lcda forgive the que stion ! Certainly the gooM' was sacred 
to Osiris. 


I I roiidfii diilprc non nhnual , a)i^dre ithtono, 

Scfluet^ cl lenni jjapano corrupiu^ O^n is : 

says the malicious Juvenal. Certainly llic constcllalion oi 
the' Swan sets acronically in Eii>pt whe n the Sun is in 
Aejuarius. llorapollo tells ns, lhat*?i ^^itholll a head 
was liieroglyphic by whicli the Eg\plii\ns (‘\]n'cs^-d 
that a tiling e oiild not be done. It is rash tlieai perhaps to 
attempt to explain this symbol licrc. Hut 1 e annot ( on- 
ceive the man without a head to indicate the Nile. Now 
it is to be observed, that when the Sun sets in the lirst 
degree of Aepiarius at Thebes, tl»? whole ol the vast con- 
stellation of the River, or of the' celestial Nile, is visible 
except the head, where is the groat star, Aulgarly called 
A lea nor. 

DWDECATEMORION OE PIS( ES. 

The docans exhibit nothing rcjuarkable, exeeq^t that the 
middle boat contains a figure with the head of a lioar. In 
(lie upper row Os’iris and Isis arc ]>laccd together. 'Die' 
Eishe's, Phagrus and Oxiryucluis, are not united by a 
ligature'. A rude representation of wate r, contained in a 
eiuaelrangulav frame, divides them from each other. 

Retw eon this dollccatemoriou and that of Aries, a mal*' 
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figure, standing in the middle of a eirclc, holds a wild 
boar by the hind legs. This figure is Ihcit of the Egyptian 
Hercules, much more ancient than the Greek. Ttic fables 
told by the Greeks of the Erymanthian boar were borrowed 
from the astronomical allegories of the Orientalists. The 
constellation of the Bear was denominated that of the Boar 
by several Asiatic nations. Achilles Tatius w as clearly 
mistaken, when he^ said ihat the Egyptians did not know^ 
the (;onstellation of the Bear by that name. The reverse 
may be proved from Diodorus Siculus, from Plutarch, and 
from ancient Egyptian monuments. But I am inclined to 
think, that it was also denominated l>y them the Wild- 
Boar; and sometimes also the Dog of Typhon. The Bear 
was the constellation of Typhon ; and the Wild- Boar 
slew Adonis, as Typhon killed Osiris. Diodorus tells us, 
that as Hercules had engaged t(» bring the Erymanthian 
Boar alive to Eurystheus, he took measures, in seizing the 
animal neither to kill it, nor to be himself w ounded by its 
tusks. In the emblem before us, Hercules is rei)resentcd 
as catching the animal by the hind-legs. Now observe. 
From the time that the wSun enters Sagittarius, tlie con- 
stellation of Una Major is seen at Thebes approaching, 
every evening at niglit-fall, nearer and nearer to tlie me- 
ridian, until the Sun’s arrival in i\\c middle of Pisces, 
when at night-falVtftb head of* the Bear touches the meri- 
dian. At this time the constellation of Hercules is rising 
immediately under Bootes, in the northern heinisi)here, 
while the stars of tlie Centaur arc rising to the south of 
the ecliptic. During the same night, and in the same 
place, the constellation of Hereiilos will l)c seen at the 
meridian, as Ursa Ma jor and the Centaur set, one in the 
northern, the other in the southern hemisphere. The reader 
will now comprehend the story of tlui hh yinaiUhian Boar, 
and the episode of the destruction of the Ctmtaiirs by Her- 
cules. The name of Hercules in Egyptian was 2COU, 
which mcans/or^/^; .sometimes he w as tailed XOU 
HOYT> fjjom \out, Di us forth. But as the reeks 
never symbolised any constellation by a w ild-boar, and as 
we see the Egyptians did, we cannot consider the Greeks 
as the original inventors of the fable c oncerning the Ery- 
manthian Boar. 


DODKCATEMOJUON OE ABIES. 

Ainoim occupies th(‘ boat of the fiisl dcran. He is re- 
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of E.siifh and Dendtra- 

• 

presented with Tour heads, Mvith the horns of a goat, and 
the horns of a rain. In one hand he holds the sceptre of a 
tiod, and in the otiier the crut amata. An image of Amomi 
is tluis dcscril)ed ])y Eusebius: — This image represents 
the ligure of a man sitting, wlio is of a cerulean color, and 
who has the head of a ram. Instead of a crown, he ha.s 
the horns of a goat, which support a circle resembling a 
disc. The head of the reim with the horns of a goat, de- 
note the conjunction of the Sun and •Moon in the sign of 
Aries; and the cerulean color indicates the power/)! the 
xMoon, ijreatest during that conjunction, to compel ami at- 
tract tl>e waters.'* (I’rjep. Evang. 1. H,) This passage is 
remarkable for more reasons than one. Jlut we must pro- 
ceed. According to La Croze ?ind Jaftlonski, the crut 
an\alii^ which was a symbol sacred to Venus, w as nothing 
else than a mysti<* representation of the phallus. In fact, 
Amoun, as well as Mendes, indicated tlie generating pow- 
er. The triplasian phallus, whicli is to be seen in the 
hand of Jlorus, in the Isiac tal)le, is nothing else than a 
( ; //.r with three bars instead of one. Ainoun rfgain 

appears in the second boat. In tlui third boat we find llar- 
pocrates seated on the lotus-llowcu*. Cuperus considered 
I fariiocrates as tlio symbol of the rising Sun, and Jablonski 
maintains that (his Cod was the emblem of the renovated 
Sun after llic winter solstice. lioUi of these authors may 
b(^ right, and I larpoi rates might htue' served as a symbol 
in l)oth the senses which they suggest. But his proper 
situation is at the two ecpiinoxes, wlierc he is placed in 
the zodiac before us, when the Sun descends to the Iowit 
hemisphere, and when he returns from it. This God indi- 
cates to the initiated, 

(Quippe preniit cdccnIj digiioque si/eutia siiadct,) 

that those who descend to the regions below, and those 
wlio return from them, must be silent, nor reveal the mys- 
teries which, they have witnessed. In the Greek zodiacs, 
at least if wc can judge from the copies, Aries w as repre- 
sented as lying on his right side, and as presenting to us 
the left. In the zodiac before ns, the Ram is represented 
as running, and, as turning his right side to the spectator. 

DODECATEMORION OF TAURUS. 

In the first deeau we find llarpocratos seated on the 
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lotus, (hi liis head is phu od a ercscoul, the c:oncave part 
liinicd IVoiii the head, and eoiitainin.ii: a disc. This symbol 
indicates the Moon’s crescent immediately before her con- 
junction with the Sun. The two next decans are represent- 
ed by Osiris and Jlorus. Tii the row above the decans, a 
very singular emblem presents itself. A bear and a kid 
arc placed upright, and back to back. A hawk is seen 
over the head of the bear. This must have been imagined, 
because in the south of Tlgypt the great star Dubehy or 
Dibeh^ which is placed on the back of the Hear, and the 
great star which is placed on the back of the Kid,;or Ooat, 
in our ancient globes, rise cosmically with Taurus". Hehind 
the Bull stands Osiris biceps — tlie two heads are. those of 
a hawk. The figuce of the Bull resembles that of the Bull, 
which the Indians represented as breaking with his horns 
the mundane egg. (See Maurice’s Indian /Vnticpiilit's.') 

OODECATKMOlUON OF GEMINI. 

I.obscrvc that iViiiihis oc caipies one of* the boal.s in thi^ 
lower row. M, Visconti was tlicrefore mistaken in sa\ iiej, 
that the symbol of Canis Major was to be found in the do- 
decatomorion ol‘ Cancer. 

Uhe constellation which wo call the Twins, is represent! d 
by a male and by a bunale figure. I’bc latter we ars the 
mask of Annbis. ^J.oonceive tliesc lignves to la* those of 
Osiris and Nephtys. 


The very frequent reeurrciu e ol’ilu' hawk’s head in this 
zodiac is remarkable. ’^IJie hawk s(‘(‘ms to have^ been jie- 
culiaiiy the symbol of the Sun, and esjiecially in the sign 
of Cancer. When flying^ this hird was the symbol of the 
wind, and probably of the. north wind, hecause it coim s 
with the Etesian wind to l^gypt. But the hawk si erns to 
have l)cen tlie symbol t)l tlic \ivilying jiower of tiie Sun. 
Ilorapollo says, that tJiis l.inl (ypifiod (lie and tha( 

Jlsnainc was (-oinposcd ol' liai, which simiilicd l/ir sm,/, and 
which siotii/iod l/ic Imirl. It is j)rohahk‘, that tiu' 
considered the hawk as tlu; syndiol of animal 
life produced by the lu^at of the solar ri^ys; or perha^is 
•simply (he vivifyiiif^ ])ower of (he Snn. Alnmephins ( x- 
presses this sentiment more cnerRetieally, when he says (he 

ligyplians symbolised by the hank, th,- 

soul oj the Sun, 
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There is one vcmarkablc* eireiimstane(i in this /odiar. 
f inoiin the positions of the Hull and of the Ram. 1 he 
Bull presents his leftside to us, and the Ram his right 
side. J\ow it attention be paid to this circumstance, it 
Avill seem to indicate, that when tlie great zodiac of Dendcra 
was constructed, the Sun’s place at the vernal eejuinox was 
between the Ram and the Bull, that is, between the ligures 
ot these two constellations. Thp most eastern star in the 
proper constellation of Aries has now’ its longitude about V 
iiO": but wo may suppose, that i)recise exactness was not 
sought foj, and indeed it could not be easily expressed, by 
the franmrs of the zodiac. Wc may, therefore, reckon the 
. Sun s right ascension at the lime of the vernal equinox to 
have been then about the middle of the sigh of Taurus, ac- 
cording to tlie fixed zodiac. 

Th<^ inequality of dimensions among the figures which 
reprc'sent the 1:2 zodiacal constellations, was apparently 
c'aiised by the symbols introduced in uiUMiiiul numbers into 
each sign by the Egyptians. These symbols represented 
dilleient stars and asterisnis, or rather the deities which 
presided over them. 

In writing this ^lemoir, I have paid no attention to the re* 
latiye sizes and ])<>sitions of the Inures which represem the 
zodiacal constellations on onr ancieof globes; and by the 
term zodia<Nd constellations, 1 lia\e genClalky umh'rstood 
the whole dod<’cateinoiion, to which each jtrincipal figure 
in it pro]>erIy belongs. 1 have also used this ex])ression to 
denote, that I was speaking of llic signs arconling to their 
real positions in tlu', heavems, and not according to tlic fixed 
zodiac of the (Jreeks. 

I oliserve, that in the new English celestial globes, the 
figure s ol' the animals are no longer re\)tesented. The rvn- 
son lor this change it w otdd be difiicult to giu ss. Were then' 
any growintip cltildreii who were alViMd of the wild Iteast.s ' 


I lja\e >et a few observations to make, ft may perhaps 
be lUoiiglit, that I have too much de'prcciated the character 
of the (Jreeks as iijalhematiciausand astronomers. In this 
respect, I (X'rtainly consider them as inferior to tlie ancient 
Indians, Chaldeans, and IJgyptians ; but they had tlie me- 
rit of collecting and preserving many fragments of that groat 
system of science wjiich once i xisted, and of building out 
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of them a goodly fabric for thdmsclvcs ; nor can I bring my- 
self to conclude this Memoir, without paying to the (Irccks 
the tribute of admiration, which I think to be so justly 
their due. They were the first people who taught the prin- 
ciples, and whoenjoye^d the blessings, of liberty, not merely 
civil, but moral and religious. If these blessings were 
sometimes abused — if liberty among the Greeks sometimes 
degenerated into licence, it only proves the proneiw^ss of 
man to turn good into evil, and to pervert the best princi- 
ples ' of his nature to unworthy ends. The fine arts owe 
their existence to the Greeks. Poetry had its drigin with 
the Orientalists; but with the Greeks it becan’ean art. 
The Indians indeed boast of poets as ancient as Homer, 
and of poems as perfect as the Iliad ; but it w ill be long 
before they convince strangers of the justice of their pre- 
tensions ; nor will the few admirers ot Shanscrit lilcraturc 
easily persuade us to transfer our admiration from the 
Muses of Greece to the (loph of India. No poetical ma- 
chinery can be imagined more beautiful and more .sublime, 
than (hat invented by the Greeks ; and after being accpiaint- 
cd with their elegant and allegorical mythology, who luin 
easily suffer the monstrous fictions and extravagant failles 
of (he Hindu mythologists ? We feel all the effects of the 
sublime ideal, when the visage of the God of day becomes 
dark with ire, and when he advances towards the Grecian 
camp, loixcy'stvui^Tr, “ like to the night;” nor are we less 
struck with awe, when Olympus trembles at tlienod of .love. 
But the monstrous forms of Vi.shnu, Indra, Maliadera, ami 
Cali, present themselves to our imaginations like the capri- 
cious and hideous phantoms of a feverish dream. We 
read the story of llapia, or of Crishnii, as w'c would 
read a fairy tale; with this difference only, (hat we arc 
not amused. The harp of the Hebrews could alone, in 
those ancient days, excel the lyre of the Greeks ; but 
its tones w'cre sublime, and its strings vibrated to 
the touch of hands, that trembled wilh..4oly raptures, 
and that shook under the impulses of more than human 
inspiration. Oriental poetry has often been faulty, 
from the exccs.s of its glittering ornaments, and from its 
want of clearness and method. In force and energy it is 
pre-eminent. It may be compared to a torrent, of which 
the surface is sparkling with sun-beams, but of which 
the waters are not always clear and limpid. (Jrccian elo- 
quence Hows Item a clearer source. It is .still to the pocks, 
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llic orators, and the historians of (Greece, that we look lor 
models of excellence. Nor were the sister arts neglected. 
With Poetry and Eloquence florished Music, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. In Greece, Philosophy was 
first generally honored, because it w'as there she first spoke 
a language generally intelligible to mankind ; and no where 
can we find more sagacity employed, more acuteness dis- 
played, or more intellect e.xcrciscd, tljan in the schools of 
Athens. It is there that we may admire the happy influ- 
ence of tliat liberal spirit which cxi.stcd among the (i^ceks, 
and whiyli is but too little known among ourselves. I’lic 
rlisciple'of the New Academy could live in peace with 
the <>ld-Athe Peripatetic with the Epicurean — and the Stoic 
wifh the Pyrrhonist. Difference of opinion might then, 
as now, occasionally blaze out into personal quarrel ; but 
in those times no standard of philosophy was set up, 
which might serve as a pretext to excuse secret ma- 
lice, and to justify public calumnies. The philoso- 
phers of Greece stood in awe of no tribunal but of that 
of llcason. If one example be found in contradiction 
to these remarks— if Socrates perished by the hemlock, let 
it be remembered, that he was neither hated by the virtuous, 
nor persecuted by the learned. 

Ancient Egypt presents us with a far different scene. 
There every filing was diminutive, or gigantic — contempti- 
ble for its meanness and littleness, or stupendous from its 
majesty and grandeur. No medium w as apparently known 
between the highest elevation of intellect, and its lowest 
degradation ; nor is it easy to imagine a more .singular con- 
trast, than cxi.stcd between the learning of the Priests and 
the ignorance of the People. • 

It was long my wish to examine with my ow'n eyes the 
monuments of Avhich I have been .speaking ; but already 
do.scending into the vale of years, I piicst fru.st to the reports 
tif others, and bo sati.slied with the accounts of younger or 
of bolder travellers. Still, 1 think, during the term of life 
wliich it .shall yet please God to grant to me, J .shall always 
take a deep interest in all that relates to ancient Egypt— 
that land of mystery, which was tJie cradle of the sciences, 
and which, but for tlic Greeks, had been their tomb. 
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OBSEUVATIONS ON 

PROFESSOR COUSIN’S Edition of the COM- 
MENTARIES of PROCLVS on the First Al- 
cihiades of Plato, in 2 Vols. tiro. Paris, 1820 and 
1821 ; and also on CRE.UZFAIS Edition of the same 
COJ\IiMENTARIES, together with those of Olyni- 
piodorus on that Dialogue, in 2 Vols. 8ro. Francof. 
1820 1821. 


No. If . — [^Concluded from So. XLIX.f. 

P. 135 of Cr^iizer, EfrpsTzs yoip tcu [xutsuTixcp xm’xpiri^ twv 
rs yovi^wv Xoywv xset touv otvatjiiaiwv 7 rgo$ to /xotisyo/Asyov, ootoc o 
T pOTTOf Ttjg SiaiTVjCscog. In this passage for xcii xpirr/ the llaiU iaii 
Ms. has Tw xpiTY}, and so likewise has Cousin p. 311). fur 

avu[Mi€na)v which has no signilication, Cronzer very properly sub- 
stitutes uystjuciujov, whicii is also the reading of Cousin. 1^. lOl 
of preuzer, xm to S-ov «’Jtov ‘irovo}JLu^i<ricin fj 7 r?p Tcc’JT>;y u*jtm T«fiv 
6v rco ysvp.i rxv ' 6 cnfjL 0 V'jyj [/.uprocn. But for UTrsp tuvty^v, the Hail. 
Ms. has v 7 tcpT 0 LTY,v, and so likewise has Cousin p. 328, which 
is doubtless the true reading. I'or then Proclus will say what 
he had before said in these Commentaries; that Socrates by 
calling his damion a God, testifies that this daemon has the high- 
est order in the geiyis of diemons/” Again, in Cicuzer p, 172, 
Xflti eivcuTcegavTocf iruXtv ev Tourotg o o toi; (pi\oig TraT* toi; 

agi(TTQic ^pwp^vjoc vmi ZooxpuTOv; v 7 ry;p 5 T>jc. But the llarl. Ms. 
for api<rToig has rightly uopia-roic, and also very properly adds 
VTTvipeTctig. Cousin likewise, tom. iii, adds this word, but then 
he has upi<TToig u 7 rr,psTaig, which is erroneous, lor Socrates 
was the best friend of Akdbiades ; all his other friends being 
of an indefinite description. Creuzer p. 17^b O cepa ctyuOog cr^jx- 

siTTsp STTiO'TYjf^wv ecTTiV 6V otg ay 01 (TUjx/Soy^syojxevoi aveTTiorij- 

f^ovsg, r} sy.uds Tuvru, ^vta-Tarcii, yj evge. But the llarl. Ms. 
has rightly a eTTKTTXTcn for y\ sTriTTarai, and so likewisi; has Cou- 
sin, j). 14. Again, in j). 187 of Crcuzrr, and and 30 of 

Cousin, Proclus having oliscrved that the human .soul, though 
she contains all reason [i. e. participations of divine forms or 
ideas] in herself, yet in conscrjiieiicc of being darkened through 
generation, in the survey of the forin.s sh(Vpossesse.s, requires 
discipline and indention, in oriler that through the former she 
may excite her inherent intellections, but through the latter may 
discover herself, and the plenitude of foi ms she contains : h(‘ llien 
adds, h'Xt j-jti ravra ra Orcov sv^py'rOTjvro^y ayr>]v 7 r?TouTav, xot\ 
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t 7 rava)caAooju.eva;v cig tv]v vo-gav /xsv yag sx Ty)^ Epu^cuKyj^ 

y)?iOVTct Ta^£cv$y a7vA* >j ^=y >ta5o(rov e^'TiV o 3eo; O’JTOc tyj^ At- 

KuvTogy uio$, Yj Sf xaflocov sorii/ ceyysAo^ tov E>d$^ivwy /xsy 

yap TYjv TruTpixrjv ^ouXrfOnv svdidoo(n raj 5 ex £» Muiug 

TTgfjic/jV, TTct^ ^ >3 ?’ 3 T>J^rir, Tvpy evpscriv Zmq^itch toic z^yLurriU rpo- 

i^iuioic. 'I Ins IS also llic reading of llic f lari. Ms. lJut after 
ev^i^aocTi Txig ^u^uig^ it is necessary^ to add rr^v [jbOL()Yf<riv. For 
Proclus having before observed, thr|t both discipline and inven- 
tion (>j {jLuOYi<rig x«i Yj sugsa-ig) proceed from the Ilcrmaic order, 
now adds, that one of these gifts is imparted by him, ?fo far 
as lie is ihli son of Maia, but the other, so far as he is the mes- 
senger of^ upitcr. For as unfolding the paternal will, he im- 
parts to spuls ‘but as proceeding from Maia, who 

occultly contains in herself invesligatfonj he imparts invention 
to those who are under his guardian caie.’^ In p, 18f) of Creu- 
zer, and p. i}\ of Cousin, Proclns, speaking of twofold igno- 
rance, (ciTrXr} uyvoiu,) or that condition of the soul in which he 
who is ignorant does not know that he is ignorant, and which is 
the disease of the multitude, observes that through this, as DJo- 
lima says in the Baiupiet of Plato, that which is neither beau- 
tiful, nor good, nor wise, is fancied to be sufticieiU. And he 
tlicn adds, To 2= airiov, on st: yEvsTiy 00 rA>j- 

pzig KXT OVTiCiV TCJQV e7Fi(TTll\l/.%V V7TUp^OO(T XI , TYy zK TYjg yzVzCTVJDg 

A»j3y]v £ia^£;^ovTai 5 Xoyo^jg txy %pxyaxr(fiy oiov 

cTsfy^ovTaf, SYVOixg s^^ouTt Trspi avreov, rep 2?. T> 3 ^Ar,i >;5 Troptan xga- 
roojjievxi OixpOpovv rug sxutmv aSuyarovO'iv svyoixg xat sig 57riTT>;/x>iv 
avaTTf^aTTtiy. This too is the reading of the I lari. Ms. lint 
for TO fjLtj s^siv roug Aoyouc, it is necessary to read tm arv s^siv 
TO'jg Xoyoug. For the human soul through the oblivion arising 
from generation, or her connection with a flowing condition of 
being, has the reasons or forms of tlyngs in a palpitating, and 
scarcely breathing condition ; but in conserpienre of being van- 
ijni.died by the potion of Oblivion, she is incapable of gi\ing a 
distinct subsistence to her conceptions^ and referring them to 
science. And in the same page of Creiizcr, and p. :32 of Cou- 
sin, Proclus o])servcs, concerning matter and tiiMiiilv, S2g yup 
)j uXyj aveiSsog, xai 0 Ssog^ xai Srj xcci ocirsipov sKxTsguv xxi ayvo^cTTOV, 
fi xai 7 ravT«, 0 fcsv xxrx ro xp?iTTov, >) tz xctTct to ^upov. Thus 
loo the I lari. IVls. liut for u xcii ttuvtx, I road e* xai Travrjj. 
And tlicn what Protjus says wdll be in Fnglisli, For as matter 
is foiinless, so likewise is God. Fach also is infinite and un- 
known, though the latter is end ref j/ so, according to that which 
IS moie excellent, but the former according to that which has a 
more dclerioraled subsistence/^ 
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Again/ in p. 197 of Creuzer,tand p. 41 of Cousin, IVoclus, 
speaking of the Alhcnian pipe, says, A'ai yap ra TruvugfjuovKX xon 

II 7roXu;^op8ia jttijxijjuiaTa rciov auActiv scrT*v* exacrTOV yap rpunrifxct tmv 

auXcov rpstg ^Soyyovg, (Harl. rpipQoyyoug,) wg <paa-t, rouKaxio-Tov 
aptrja'fv'' et 8s xat toc TrocparpitTrifjfjictTU avoi^9e*>l, 7r\siQug^ III this 
passaiije, after napuTpunyipiotTot the Harl. Ms. adds rcov ctvkMv, 
Crcii^ei well observes in liis Notes, Et est hie locus insignis 
ad cNjdicaiidam tibianim ralioneni, quai apud veteres invalue- 
lal.” I add, that Isaac Vossius, in his excellent treatise De 
Poenratum Cantu, et Viribus Rylhmi, (p. 1 10) quotes and illus- 
trates this passage of Proclus* In p. of Cieuzer, and p. 
00 of Cousin, for Tr^g nepiTTrig oiYiorsoog in the lollo\\in|: passage, 
Msra Tijv xaSapo'iv toivuv tijs TrspixTijf oiijcrea;^ Trotpotxs^fVicOcn tlv 
vsotvtcrxcti a-xoTTStv xai avsysi^siv eavrov x. t. X., the Harl. Ms. lias 
T>)v TTSgi Tij^ oir^crewc, which is doubtless the true rt^ading. Et>r 
as onjo-i^ alwa3s signifies in the philosophy of Pluto, distorfed 
ophiio)t, it cannot be supposed that Pioclus would use the ex- 
pression TrepiTTJ} oifi(rtg* For vopiov in p, 210, 1. 19 of Creuzer, 
an^l p. Gy. I. 21 of Cousin, the Harl. Ms. has rightly vo,ot<^ov. Jii 
p. 2^3 1 of Creuzer, and p. 84 of Cousin, Proclus says, yaep rou 
flsoy YTavTU afisgicroog Troiowrog x/ aXij jxsv eig saoTriv, x. t, X. 

and tins is likewise the reading of the Harl. Ms. lint after 85- 

if is necessary to add pBpi^rcog. For then Proclus will 
say what he frequently and most truly asserts, that Cod produces 
all things but that mutter receives pa/Y/ Wj/, sxhat he 

produces. * 

In p. 234 of Creuzer, and p. 89 of Cousin, Proclus, in com- 
menting on the words of Socrates, Oy pu tov fiXtov rov sf/^ov ts 
xai (TOV, ov ey'jt) YiXKrra eTrcvpxrjcrceipt^i, having shown that the <pi\tog 
Qsog is Jupiter, oliserves, tjxktta yap av f7riopx>)(rs*6 tov ^iXiov ev roig 
TTpog A\xi^ia8r,v Xoyoij, ijxicrra 8’ av tov ^svtov ev TOig yrpog rov fsyov, 
xai TOV ixsTiov gv Totg wpog rov ixerijv. The Harl. Ms. for 8* av tov 
^ fviov, has 8<av tov ^evtov. But this is evidently corrupt. For it 
should be Jia tov fgviov, which is doubtless the true reading. 

III p. 23G of Creuzer, d'nd p. 91 of Cousin, l^roclus, alluding 

to what Jliotima in the Banquet of l^lato says about the origin 
of Love, observes as follows ; H fisv ouv Trsvtot vj gv‘'ijjuiy air/a rr/g 
aiiopxug g<rTi xai Bpwg sni rrjv ^ijnjcnv sysipsi rvjg reXeiag yveoaewg’ 0 
8e TTopog ev rep ovti xai rvjg Mr^rvoog wv uio^. AvaoOev yap irpo- 

ein TO otj<riw8eg Yifj^cov ano ro^j 8g»ou vow, to 8= Suv^fte* to ev v}/jc,tv Trsvta 
xai >j aogKTna rtjg This too is the reading of the Harl. 

Ms. But for ev rco ovTi, 1 read sv rep otj<riu)Sei. And as some- 
thing appears to be u anting m xai Trj-j both according to 

the M ss. of Cr::uzer and Cousin, I add aflei xat the words 
T>5 vocfju In the words, Or* fj.*v yap vregi rcov xuV c-Xov too; 
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Xoyouq ffTOirJTO, T)7 STTtO'rififJiYi fJiOVyj TY^V Xy^^IV S^pYiTO TYjC aXYf(/?lug, 

j>. '2^38 of Cronzcr, the Harl. Nls. has rightly for xad' oXov, xaSoXov, 
and so likewise has Cousin, p. 9 i\g«in, in p. 243 of Cren- 
zcr, Prod ns observes, EvTctuiot Sr} ovv o ^ooKpuTYig, cocTTrsp ti; 

IfgctKXY,; T«c TYjq v^pag KS^otXxg eXTrjULVOJV, ^siKvjfjiv, QTi ou nav to 
'^rXY^Oog tx^iOTTia-TOv emi tts^i Tifjv yvw<TiY tmv t= ^ixuiuiv xa» tcvv a^tXMV. 
The 11 arl. Als. for on ou Trav to x. t, X,, lias errone- 

ously on 7 r«v TO ttXijSoc, and the reafiing of Creuzer is not cor- 
rect. For according to Plato, the multitude are utdver$ailtf 
unworthy of belief with respect to the know ledge of what >s Just 
and what ?s unjust, I therefore conceive that the re«iding of Cou- 
sin, p. 10<<, 0 T< Tray to TrXY/Sog avafioTricTToy exTi x. t. A., is |)eifcctl) 
accurate. « In p. 247 of Creuzer, and p. 103 of Cousin, J^io- 
dus having observed that science is liot tiie s*uninnt of know- 
ledg<i, but that intc4!ect is prior to it, adds, ou XsyM toy fJijpyjasyov 
Ty;r vo^jv, uXX' auTJjv T>jy sxstizY eXAa)x\^ly t»}v s^y/xoucray ty, 

^ifXT' leading of die Harl. Ms. 

15ut instead of ou Xsyoj, it is requisite to read ou fji^ovov Xsyco. 
And Iwciiiiis evidently found jt^ovov in bis Ms.; for bis version of 
this passage non intellectnm inqiiam duntaxat ab anima 

sepaiatuin/’ 

Again, in p. 247 of Creuzer, and p. 103 of Cousin, Proelus 
observes : yap vou /xsTs;^Ofxsy xaTa tov eigy^pifyoy vouy, oura; xai 

tou ttqmtov, Ttuq ov TraTiv i) yycoo'ic koltoc to sv xa* oiov uviog ty^; ou- 
(T<a; >jjxct)v, xa5’ o xa* /xaAiCTa tcw flsico (ruvaTrrojxsfla. too is 

the iea<lmg of the Hurl. Ms. But for y, yvc3Vi?,*it is necessary 
to read >} tvojcrij. For as all knowledge proceeds from the first 
intellect, so all union proceeds from t/te one, or the great tirst 
principle of all things. Ficiniis also appears to have had evMartc 
and not yvMCig in his Ms. For he thus translates this passage: 

(^uoniadniodiini cnini per intellectiyn nostrum di^iiium tangi- 
nuis intellectnm, sic et prinnun uiium, a quo omnibus incst unio 
p( r iiinim, et tanqiiam essculive nostra' tloi cm altiugere licet ; 
per quod sane iiustrum uniiin divino niaximc jnngimur/^ P. 
132 of Creuzer, and p, 110 of Cousin*: Tuorst pijy ouv irspi tou 
TraVTO^ rjutv sipjpofleo (ruAXoyio-/xou, tijv Sta ttocvtmy Snjxouoray co^zXeiav 
UTT ci^jTOv xuTcx.^Yf<TotpLevoig. Ill this passage the Harl. Ms. forxara- 
^r)<raifjievoig has xoLTct(TTY^(raiusvoig, viiich 1 have no doubt is the true 
reading. In the following passage, p. 238 of Creuzer, and p. 
118 of Cousin, Iltrvsp yag ou Sei flaupoa^eiv st ev rco TotgroLpvp 
xoAa^opisvaj iSotjxsv (toutcov yap ijv o exsi ronog), the Harl. Ms. tor 
0 sxsi ronog has oixeioj tottoj ; but perhaps the true reading will be 
01 X 510 $ 0 £XSI T 07 ro$. Ill p. 239 of Creuzer, and p. 120 of Cousin, 
there is a laciiniila iiUhe follow ing passage, Fttsi xai o Ihjduyopat; 

TWV pt5V OVTCOV TTaVTCOV (TOfC/JTOlTOV SlVai sAsyr rov apx^lLOY, 0- 
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etc (TO^iciV TO TOtg TrgayfJLUtrt ra o^y^uru rtOsyut tcc tt^oo-yikovtu* to 
ysv yatp strrtv o Ttpo^Tog ugidyocy ^v^vi ds vospu yzrci tovtqv rj roov 
eiSwv 6€ct)pv}Tt>cY)^ to §5 £v xai TTgo xat 'TTpQ voii* ysvvu yaq rev. 

Creuzer conjectures that the word agt6yov is wanting; but it 
appears lo me that the deticiency will be accurately supplied by 
the words voov xott ty^v following passage in p. 

304 of Creuzer, viz. ll<ntsp^orjv ot larpoi xctiotigoua-i TrpoTsgov xat 

TOV eVO^^OVVTSC ^VfJLOV XOLSottpOVfTt ^apfJLCtXStCtig y gTTflS* OVTOOC UVUXTWV- 

rat TOtg ^vyotyeig ^taiTottg x. r. A. the Hail. Ms. for xotfionpovcri 
(poepyukstettg, has rightly £x;3aAAou<n (pctgyuxetoitg, and so likewise 
lias Cousin, p. 181. In p. 308 of Creuzer, for raurcov in the 
words Tptoov S’ ouv ovroov ruvTtov ^etxuutny x. t. A., the fJarl. JMs. 
has rightly toutcov, and so also has Cousin, p. 188. In p. 310 
of Creuzer, and p. 190 of Cousin, the Harl. Ms. for toov Oeoov T>jy 
IleiSco in the following passage, Ktxorcjog^ugu xcti oi tu Qetot cro^ot tco 
TV jg STrta-TYiyrjg ^opviycp tcov Sewv tyi-j FIsiSm (TVvoixtl^ov(jt, has lightly Tcp 
6scjp Tf}v IhtSco. in p. 314 of Creuzer, 1. 12, and p. IQ^, I. 3, of 
Cousin, for dsi^dsyrogy the liarl. Ms. has Xs^Ssvrog. And in p. 
31o of Creuzer, 1. 17, and p. 197, 1. 12, of Cousin, for ngogrriV 
ctvipcoTTtVYjv eviociyovtciVy the f lari. Ms. has Trpog rr/V av$pc/j7rtvyjg ^oor^g 
svSutyoytotv, In p. 328 of Creuzer, and p. 21 j of Cousin, Pro- 
clus, speaking of beauty, says, JEtoi/xojj, etre 6'<a to xotXeiv etg 
sotitTO x€xA>;Tai, sirs Slot ro xmtv xui QeXysiv ru Trgog a^jra 'iuvuyivu 
/SAsTTSiV eputTTOV s(rTt xoLTOt <^v<nv. But the Harl. Ms. for to xiveiv 
has TO xr\XEiy. An^ Picinus had this word also in his Ms., as 
is evident from his version, Re enim vera xaAov, id est pul- 
chrum, sive dicitur S<a to xotXstVy id est quia provocat animus, 
sive 6tct TO xriXstv, id est quia pcrmulcet inluentc.s, certe secun- 
dum naturani est amabile.” 

Again, in p. 330 and 331 of Creuzer, Prorlus observes 

^YjXoV yctQy OTt TTpOg [JLEV TOV ^0 XOtQoXoV UTTO^UiTXOVTCt XOtt TO fXBplXOV 

xetTU^aarxov ctpxst xotTatTXsvutTUiy Trgog 8? tov rvig yeptxyjg ocyrotpoctrsoug 
TTpditTTuysvov avotyxyj to xa9’ oXov xciTucrxsuoti^stv xotTot^xTixoV o 8>j 
xcii Tcoir^tTzi 0 HoixpuTY^g XciQctiVy OTt TO (7uypEpov ov xcti* oAou oif Trav- 
twv ocTTOipottrxst TMV ^txottctiVy a?\Xci Ttvm /xovov. ill this passage, 
where xai* oXou occurs in two places, the Hail. has rightly 
xafloAoy, and so likewise has Cousin, p. 219. Biit instead of 
ow 7r«vT«;v ot7ro(pu(7XEt x. r. A., which is also the leading of the 
Harl. Ms., it is necessary lo read TravTwv a7ro<pa(rx«i, without 
the ou. P'or then Proclus will say, “ that .Alcibiades did not 
deny the profitable of all just things, but only of some,” which 
is doubtless liis true meaning. 

Castly, Cousin, p. 277, m a note at the end of the Epitome 
by 1 icinus of tlicoj C(»mmciilaries, observes as follows : Hie 
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finis omnium quos novimus *Codiciim. Sequenlia sunt qua? 
Cod. Anibros. ail a Ficino ex bis Procli Commentariis 

l^atine versa. Vid. p. 250. Quo atitem de Codice versa fuerint, 
plane ignoro ; adulterinaque an vera, JVocii an alterius existi- 
iTianda sint, alias inquiretur.’’ The sequentia^ of which Cousin 
here speaks, consist of a Latin version of a treatise ascribed 
to Proclus, De Sacrificio et Magia ; and 1 am pleased to find 
that a conjecture of mine respecting this little work, made by 
me seventeen years ago, is strengthened by the authority of the 
Ambrosian Ms, For in Vol. i. of my translation of Phato, p. 
63, 1 have given a translation in English of this treatise, in a 
note oil the following passage from the First Alcibiades : wv o 
/Ltev fjLuyefUv rs Si^acrxei Tfjv ZoopoatrTpov tou etm Ss touto 

Bewv Bspx'KciOL. And 1 there observe*: ‘‘The following account 
of Magic by Proclus, originally formed, as it appears to me, a 
part of the Commentary written by him on the present passage. 
For tlie Ms. Commentary of Proclus, which is extant on this 
Dialogue, does not extend to more than a third part of it ; and 
this Dissertation on Magic, which is only extant in Latin, .was 
published by Ficiiuis the translator, immediately after his Ex- 
cerpta from this Commentary. So that it seems highly proba- 
ble, that the Ms. from which Ficinus translated his Excerpta, 
w'as much more perfect than those which are now extant, in 
consequence of containing this account of the Magic of the 
ancients. '' ^ 

The lovers of the philosophy of Plato will, I am sure, unite 
with me in ardently hoping that Professor Cousin will publish 
as soon as possible the remaining books of Proclus on the 
Parmenides of Plato, and Creuzer his edition of the VVoiks of 
Plotinus, ill the preparation of which for the Press I under- 
stand he is at present engaged. F<v idl gen^ne Platonists will 
doubtless say to each of these learned men, what Plotinus said 
to Porphyry, from the Iliad,* 

BoiW' oyTOJj, aixfv ti (pooog ct^^psa-ert ysvy^oti. 

“ Thus write, and you’ll illuminate mankind.’' 

rji 


* Lib. O. V. 282. Bjil Plotinus, in applying this verse to Porphyry, eub- 
slituied avBp€<r(rt tor ^ayaourt. 
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DUBLIN PRIZE ESSAY. 

On the Anahgy of Poetrj/ and Fainting. 


i* Ut pietura, poesis — 

Te;^y>) Kot) ivvotiJLig hri uvriaTgo^og t>j — Zcc- 

ypct^lap elvon (pdtyyofjLevYiv r^if vo/i3<riv — ^ro/ijcriv Ss aiyaxrc^ rviv ^co- 
ypaflscv, V etns auct. apud P/utar. 

t 

It has ever been a favorite employment, as well with the 
Metaphysician as with the Poet, to trace the Liberal Arts 
to a common source. 

Whilst the one, in analysing the human mind, has en- 
deavoured to discover some common principle from which 
they all flow ; the other has been content with the less ar- 
duous, though not less pleasing, task of personifying them 
as sisters. 

Of these, no two (if we leave Sculpture out of the ques- 
tion) bear a stronger mutual resemblance than the arts of 
Poetry and Painting. 

At first sighj:, iifticcd, we may be struck with many and 
considerable differences between them. — Thus Poetry, com- 
pared with Painting, is found to possess much more exten- 
sive means of operation : it is restricted in the exercise of 
its powers by unity neither of time nor of place ; the past, 
the present, and the future, being all equally at its service, 
whilst it can shift the scene of action as often as variety may 
require. Poetry leads us on step by step, excitc.s in the 
mind a growing interest, and enslaves us, almost insensi- 
bly, by a successive display of its charms. Thus it can take 
up its hero when a child ; gradually intcrestjis in his fate ; 
excite our curiosity ; keep us in a state of breathless expec- 
tation and su^ense ; and finally astonish and overwhelm 
us with an unforeseen catastrophe. 

In all these respects. Painting is much more circum- 
scribed. A picture can with propriety contain but one sub- 
ject or action, and i.s confined, in the representation of this 
action, to a siiifrle pniiif of time. Its connexion with past or 
future is, at best , equivocal. It has, therefore, no oppor- 
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tunity of insinuating itself* into our favor, or of gradu- 
ally preparing the mind, and winding it up to the desired 
pitch. Whatever it would do, must be done at once — must 
be effected at a single blow'. In Painting too, as the Avhole 
of a composition is exposed without any reserve to our 
lirst glance, curiosity, the steady auxiliary of Poetry, is 
grati/ied at the very outset, and, like a treacherous ally, 
deserts us in the hour of need. . 

Still, notwithstanding all these strong marked differences, 
we shall find th-at Poetry and Painting possess points of 
coincidehce sufficiently numerous and striking, to account 
for theii’^having been considered in all ages as kindred arts. 

A .slight investigation will show us that both are founded 
on the same basis ; — that the cffefcts w hich they aim at pro- 
ducing arc for the most part the same ; that they pursue 
similar means of exciting interest and keeping up atten- 
tion ; and lastly, that the verj^ errors, into which they may 
be betrayed, often possess a striking analogy. 

I. The arts of Poetry and Painting arc founded on imi- 
tation. 

The assertion is, at the least, as old as the days of Aris- 
totle ; but this, happily, is not the age for receiving, blindly 
and without examination, the dogmata of antic|uity, even 
though supported by the authority of the Stagirite himself. 
Accordingly we find that many w riters both on Poetry and 
Painting have endeavoured to controverr thcat position. 

It is notan imitation of Nature, say they, which the great- 
est poets and the greatest painters have presented to us ; 
it is something far more perfect — more spiritual — something 
which never existed, save in idea, till drawm forth and em- 
bodied by their creative genius. , Who, they triumphantly 
exclaim, — borrowing an illustration from a kindred art, — 
who ever saw the majestic symmetry of the JlpoUo, or the 
feminine grace of the Fchm.s, realised on earth ? 

That so much perfection was never found combined in 
any one indi^diial, we cannot for a moment deny: yet, on 
the other hand, that all the component parts of those master- 
pieces of art are consonant to nature, is evident from this — 
that the highest praise, which it is possible to bestow' upon 
them, is to say — they are natural. 

If we analyse the means, by which the Artist and the 
Poet arrive even at their noblest conceptions, we shall find 
that it is by a careful pt^nisal of nature ; by selecting such 
of her works as approach nearest to perfection ; by abs- 
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trading their beauties ; in shbrt, by imitating and com- 
bining the most excellent parts of her best productions.' 

Thus, though the abstract idea in the mind of genius l)c the 
immediate prototype of all that is grand or beautiful in the 
fine arts. Nature is the original model. To imitate her has 
ever been the great business both of the Poet and of the 
Painter ; and accordingly we find that those who have done 
so best have excited in mankind at once the strongest and 
the most lasting admiration. It is this, in a great degree, 
which* has raised so high the fame of M. Angelo;* — this 
which has bestowed immbrtality on the Bard of A^von.' 

ITie Poet, as well as tlie Painter, should first make him- 
self familiar with. Nature in the detail; then abstract and 
generalise ; and lastly, when his mind is sufficiently stored 
with materials, select and combine, and thus “ try to pro- 
duce something superior to common nature, though bor- 
rowed from it.”'*^ 

Having thus endeavoured to prove that these arts rest 
on the same foundation, let us next proceed to investigate 
their objects, and to discover whether with regard to these 
too, they do not in a great measure coincide. 

II. The sublime, the beautiful, and the pathetic, are 


’ In support of ihfc opftfion, as far as it rofjards I’ainiing, llic following (piotatiuiiv 
from two of the best writers on the subject will stifhee : 

A painter ought to sUtdy universal nature, arul rea<‘On mneh uilhin himself on 
all he sees, making use of the mo't excellent parts timt compose the .species of e\erv 
object before bim ,” — Leonardo da Vinct^ chap. 300, 

“ It is in nature only we can lind that beauty wbicb is tbe great object id‘ om 
searcli; it can be found no where else ; we can no more form an^ idea <jf beaut\ 
‘<upeTior to nature, than we can forii^an idea of a sixth sensi‘,or any oilier elU'net* 
out of the limits of the human mind. We are forced to coniine onr conception', 
even of Heaxen itself and its inhabitants, to what we see in this world," Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 

^ The works of this great painter and statuary arc saiil almost to rival anlitpiiiv 
in the accurate knowledge of Nafurc which they ili.splay, 

in Dryden’s preface to Du Tresm»y’s Art of IVmting, we find the folhiwing re 
markable words : “ In our times Michael Angelo was eslet'inT'Tr . ino natural ^ 

“ lie drew persons as they were." Could he have built his fame on a beltrr fonmia 
tiofi ^ 'file higfi estimation in which he has now so long been hold, would leatl u*. 
to think not. 

3 Shakspeare’s distinguishing excellence ha.s been beantifuiiy expressed by IVIilton 
in tlie following couplet ; 

** And sweetest Shakspeare, Nature’s cbihl, 

Wnrbles his native wood-notes wild," 

The following words from an old Greek Auth^jr, arc highly i liaraeleristic of thi‘, 
bewitching poet. (pvtreoas ypafjLfAarevs rhy KdXafAoy vovv, 'I'liiiv 

peculiar charm could nA be more iiappily expressed. 

+ Anonymous I.,etler to Dairy, Harry’s tPorks, V’ol. i. p. 265. 
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equally the objects, and arc^, indeed, the principal objects, 
of botli these arts, 

To be convinced of this, we have only to examine the 
master-pieces of the Painter and the Poet, which will be 
found, with only a few exceptions,* calculated either to ex- 
cite sensations of sublimity or beauty; or to rouse the dor- 
mant sympathies of our nature l)y the representation of 
imaginary distress. * • 

To attain the true sublime is probably one of the highest 
efforts of which Ihe human mind is capable, and has con- 
sequently ever been one of the noblest objects of ambition 
as w ell with the painter as the poet. \et so difficult is it 
to rcacirthis high and proud pre-e,minence», that very few' of 
eitluT class have had their labors crowned with success ; 
the painter too often mistaking an irregular vastness and 
deformity^ for sublimity and grandeur of conception; whilst 
the poet not less fre<|uently runs olf into swollen and turgid 
expressions, ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, better cal- 
culated to excite our laughter than to fill ns with astonish- 
ment or awe; so much of truth is there in the common as- 
sertion, that from the sublime to the 7'uliculous there is but 
a step. 

Lucan furnishes ns with more instances of this false sub- 
lime than almost any other Poet. In his Pharsalia, at the 
very setting out, we find him deseribiivg the progress and 
etlects of the civil war in the following pompous terms: 

Fert animus causas tantariiiu cxpromeic rcrum : 
lmmensiim(|uc aperitur opus, quid in anna fureiitem 
Jinpulcrit populum, quid pacem excusserit orbi. 

Iiivida fatorunx scries, summisque negatum 
Stare diu; niinioque graves sub poudere lapsus, 

Nec sc Roma ferens. Sic, cum, compage soliita, 
Secula tot niundi suprenui coegerit bora, 

Antiquum repetent itcriun chads omnia ; mixtis 
Sidcra vSideribiis concurrent : ignea pontum 
Astra petent : tellus extendcre littora nolet, 
Excutietquo fretum : fratri contraria Phoebe 


• The satirical and the ludicrous style in poetry ; caricatuio and the representa- 
tion of %ery low life in painling, are the chief o\ccptioiis. lint these are very infe- 
rior departments in their respective arts. The analogy, howexer, is still obvious. 

* ** The n^preseiitalion of gigantic and monstrous figures has nothing of sublimity 
either in Toetry or Tainlivg, vhicli depends cntiicly on exp^e^sion .” — Anonymonit 
IMer to Jhirrtj, 
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Ibit, ct, obliqnum bigas agitare per orbem 
Indignata, diem poscet sibi : totaque discors 
Machina divulsi turbabit focdera mundi. L. i. 67. 

To render his peculiarities still more striking, wc have 
only to compare him with the majestic simplicity of Ho- 
mer. A tempest at sea is probably one of the grandest 
scenes in Nature, aijd is admirably suited to suggest sub- 
lime and splendid imagery. 

Luchn describes one at great length in the fifth book of 
his Pharsalia, and Homer in tlie fillh of the Odyssi^. The; 
following extracts from each will sufliciently enable us to 
judge of their respective styles. 

Tunc quoque tanta maris moles crevisset in astra, 

Ni Superum rector pressisset nubibus undas. 

Non cceli nox ilia fuit : latet obsitus aiir 
(nfernm pallore domus, nimbisque gravatus 
Deprimitur, fluctiisque in nubibus accipit iinbreni. 

Lux etiam metuenda perit, iiec fulgura currimt 
Clara, sed obscurum nimbosus dissilit aiir. 

Tunc Superum convexa treinunt, atque arduus axis 
Intonnit, motaque poli.compagc laborant. 

Extimuit Natura chaos : rupissc videntur 
Concordes eleinenta moras, rursusqiic redire 
Nox, manes mi:fttura Deis : spes una salutis. 

Quod tanta ftiundi nondiim pcricre ruina. 

Quantum Leucadio placidus de vcrtice pontus 
Dcspicitur, tantum nautae videre tremcnles 
Fluctibus a summis pracceps marc ; cumque tumcntc.s 
Rursus hiant undac, vix eminet aequore malus. 

Nubila tanguntur vclis,«et terra carina. 

Nam pelagus, qua parte sedet, non eclat arenas 
Exhaustum in cumulos, omnisque in fluctibus unda esl. 
Artis opem vicere mqtus : ncscitquc magister 
Quam frangat, cui cedat aquae.* L. v. 62u. 

/2f eiveov, cuvayey ve^eXety, erapai^s Ss Ttovfhv, 

Xep&t Tpl»tvoiv fXwv w«<r «5 8* opoSwev 

IlecvToleov avepLwy’ <ruv 8 s vtfytao-i 

rdioty ofiou x») ‘kovtov’ 6§d>pei 8 " ovpotvoStv vwf . 


• “ What 18 here given fornw but a small part of this long and tedious tlcscripiion. 

Lucan’s Mant of taste, and ignorance of what constitutes the essence of the true sub- 
lime, is no where so thoroughly displayed as where Caesar’s magnaniiuotis ** quid ii- 
mesl Ccesarem vehis,^* Is spun out into twelve dull lines of tedious declamation. 
1 should have preferred giving this as an example of the false sublime, had it not 
been jirc-otcupied,”— Ulair*a JVih Lc(turi\ 
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V E^jgog Tg SoTog T*^?»g(rs, Zi^vpog re ^iKrurjs, 
Ka) Bopeij^ xlipr^ygver^^, fieya xOfix xu^lvccov, 

Kx) TOT *OivQ‘(r^og Auto youvaera xal <$/Aov ijTog, 

apa (jLiV siVo'vt’ fXaeergy ]u.i^ae xu^a xxr xxpri^, 
^gtvov iTTfO’O’UjXffvov, w’ffp) 8ff a-^^g^lfjv ffXgAifev. 

T^Xff S* uTTO (TX^Sirj^ ctvric TriiTS* w*j8aXiov Si 

’Ex ^StpMV TTpoiflXg* fJLgOrOP Sfi Ol tCTTOV 
^ffiyi9 fjt^pryopLsvMv avifJt^oov lAdoSaat dueXXa. 

TjAou Se (xngij> 9 v xoCi l^ix^iov gpi.'fretrg irovroy 
Tiv 8* ap’ UTTO/Spu^a d^Xff iroAuv ^povov^ oiSi Suvix<rSy] 
A^/x fcaX" avT^g^sgiv, [Asyahov vni x6fixrf>g op/x^g* 
Elpi^cera yag p' k^apvve, ra, oi vope Six KxKwifco, 

Si 81} p’ xvsSuy o’Top.XTog S',efe 7 rru(rg'i aA|uiT]v 
Ihxp^v, ^ 0* TToW^ otiro xgxTo^ xsXxgul^ey, 

*A>^' ouS* Sg <r^iS{ifjg i 7 rsk^$gT 0 , rgtpOfAsvog wsg, 
’Ah\x /jLiSogfitiSeig Iv x 6 fji.x(nv, sWu^gr’ aurij^’ 

*Ev /jiirr<rt} Si xx 6 t^Sj rsMg dxvxTOu aXgg/veov. 
y^v 8’ ei^ogei fieya xvpLx xxrd piov ev 8 x xx) sy 6 x. 

*flg 8* OT o'rroopivog Bopgyig foggfjTtv xxxudxg 
’yl^TTcS/ov, TTUxiyx) Ss TTpog aXA^Apcnv fp^ovrar 
^Slg T^v xiuisiKxyog avs^aoi <pgpoy evSu xai fvdx. 
’^/iXXoTe jx«y Ts Nirog Bopit} npo^x\g<TKi pepeorSxi, 
*ylXX0Tr 8* a»V Evpog Zepvgcp ei^xirxe Siwxeiy. 

‘ 4( # 


^Eaog 6 rxvS' vigi^xiVB xxtx ppivx xx)^xtx dup^ov, 
'^Ilp'Ts 8’ Itti fjisyx xu/xa notrsiSiciov ivocrl^6oov, 

Asivov T, xpyxXsov ts, xaeTJjpspsj* ij\x 7 g 8* auToy. 

8 * uvifxog ^xrjg rjtcoy Orj/jLwyx Ttvx^Yj 
KxptpxKioDVy rx ]xsv ts StS7xsSxT aXXuSic atXXij 
‘'i2c tt ;5 Sovpxrx jxaxpa SiscrxeSaT* Od. E. 
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By the simile contained in the* three last lines, the great 
Poet gives ns a sublimer idea of the fury of the elements 
than Lucan has done in the whole of his long, labored, and 
pompous description. * 

llomor, b^iarticiilarising the horrors of the scene, brings 
them in all flieir appalling reality before our eyes ; whilst the 
unnatural exaggeration and vagueness of the Latin Poet 
scarcely excite in the mind any distinct image. 

Perhaps indeed Poetry, like Painting, should always 
deal in partindars, and never in generals. Didactic and phi- 
losophical poems would invariably degenerate into mere 
versified declamation, Were it not for the frequent intro- 
duction of episodes, individual examples, and minute 
descriptions. That Virgil and Akenside understood this, 
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the “GeopRios’^aBd “ttio Pleasures of Ima^nation” afford 
abundant proof. In Poetry, as far as possible, every thing 
should be either individual and picturesque, or endued with 
life and feeling ; as, without this, it loses its distinctive 
character, and sinks inta the cold and the prosaic. 

In pursuit of the Beautiful, both the Poet and the Painter 
are liable to run into errors, scarcely less at variance with 
good taste than those which we have been considering. 
Of these the principal are, — crowding- into their composi- 
tions t6o great variety ; andintroducuig a load of ornament 
greater than the subject will warrant. But having occasion 
to speak of these afterwards, I merely mention them here. 

He, who woul^ attain to the Pathetic, has only lo study 
his own feelings, to adhere to sim{dicity, and carefully 
shun even the appearance of afiectatioiK ^ 

That the Pathetic, in either art, is founded on simplicity 
and nature, is well exemplified in the famous picture of 
Agamemnon by Timanthes ; ' and in the affecting exclama- 
tion* of Macduff, in Shakspeare’s tragedy of Maclmth — 
“ He has no children !” — The ingenuity of modem criticism 
has, I am aware, tortured ont of these words a sense, very 
different from that in which I here take them ; making them 
allude, not to Malcolm, but to the tyrant; and thus sul)sti- 
tuting for one of the most natural and touching sentences 
perhaps that ever^was written,* a sentiment of unmanly 
and diabolical ievenge.* 


* ** The veil of Timanthes ha.s not, however, e.scaped the censure of modern crili- 
tism. This judichnis and singularly beautiful conception has been siignjatiscd 
tlispla\ing poverty of imagination and want of invention.” 

• 8ce Sir ./. Iteynolds' V 111th Discourse. 

The same merciless criticism would, no doubt, fall foul of the follov\ing pa«i*>ag<; 
from ** Macbeth,” which is conceived much in the spirit of the Grecian painter — 

** What, man ! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows so,” — Yet these few and natural 
words bring the father in all hi.'^ grief before us mure strongU, {K’rhapft, tjian the 
minutest description could have done. The author, Mhoenn produce such surprising 
effects by mean.^ apparently simple, excites in us sonietbing fo^rjiich admiration 
i.s too weak a term* 

^ This passage has been taken three different ways. 

1st* It has been applied to Malcolm : thus — ** He has no children” — for if he 
had, he would know that a father cannot be so easily comforted. 

2nd. It has been refemci to Macbeth. ** He has no children”— ^lad he any, a 
father’s feelings for a fetlber would liave withheld him from the bloody deed. 

3rd. It has been supposed to be cKpressive of regret that it would be impossible 
for him to take adi^iiate vengeance on Macbeth, for ** He has no children ** — on 
whom to retaliate in sort. 

History is at variance witli Hie two last meanings, as it appears from it that 
Macbeth /tod children indeed, even in the play its^df we find lady JMacbeth using 
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III. — 1 shall now cndeavbiir to show — that these arU 
pursue similar means of exciting attention, and keeping up 
interest, and that the very errors, into which they may be 
betrayed in the pursuit, have a striking analogy. 

There is implanted in our nature a love of novelty or 
invention — of variety — and of contrast, in gratifying which 
all the fine arts are equally concerned. 

In a poem, invention is an indispeivsablc requisite ; for 
without it, the perfornianco, however elegant or correct, 
will fail in its chief end, in rousing the imagination.* The 
mind loves to be exercised in the contemplation of some- 
thing new ; and, when disappointed in this favorite object, 
is apt to sink into listlessness and apathy. , As an exempli- 
ticatiou of this, 1 would adduce the com\>arative indifteTonce 
with which most Kpic poems, — which are in general little 
more than imitations or even paraphrases of Homer, — arc 
read by the classical scholar.* After the Iliad, even the 
JEiieid itself appears relatively cold and uninteresting. e 
in vain look for something to gratify the craving appetite -for 
novelty, and are constantly recognising old acquaintances. 


tlicsr words — ■“ I lia^c given ^uck,’* The last sense must, independent of thii, 

be at once rejected, as implying a det:ree of tirntality utterly inconsistent ^\iih 
3Iacdulf’s character. 'J’he context too is anaiusttliis ineaiuni^ . to his friend s exhorta- 
tion that lie would dispute it as a man,” he answers — shall do so ; hut L niust 
zlao fill it as a man.” His mind, at first, is altogether occupU Aby loss 

— and it is not till tlic first transports are over that he l>ogius to think of vengeance. 
Here, as elsewhere, our great poet has tnicii true to nature. An auUior, however, is 
Jiftcn the host conimcuUitor on liirasclf . accoulingly the following collateral passage 
from “ King John^* has been adduced in support of the first meaning. ** He talks 
to me that never had a son.” liut it must not Ihi concealed that the advocates of 
the second have an authority equally ia point : 


You have no children^ butcherf •, if you had, 

The thought of them would have stirfcd up remorse. 
wSlill the peculiar beauty of the first sense, — aided, as it is, by tlic weight of 
history, — musl^ T sliould think, give it the j>repondcrance. m j • i 

» ( by no means wish to say that all Epics aftet llomer*i are neccs^nlv devoid 
of intoresU Such an assertion would be contrary both to truth and ext^eriencc. 
Yet am I inclinetJ « think, that he who has talent bufticieiit to render an herojc 
poem interesting, would be capable of writing something infinitely more so, we.e 
he to strike into n new path, and thus resign lumsclf to his own genius and inden- 
tion. Thus, though the /Eueid is undoubtedly a fine poem, it is on tho 
as the corner-stone, that Virgil’i fame chiefly resU. In tniUi it would Mem as if t^ 
gigantic genius of Hornet had not only originally 

and engrossed, the heroic ground ; in consei^uencc of which all succeeding set^U 
have aMiuaed the appearance rather of subjecU rad “u 

in their own richL They resemWe Aosc parasitical plants ^ 

monarch of tho woods, sink their fitires into r“Tiln'*bu?*fM S'wv 

and are thus indebted to him not merely for their clevaUon, but for theu very 

oitstcncc. 
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not only in the incidents, bnt in the very similics and tarns 
of expression. Besides, the copy of a poem, like tliat of 
a painting, seldom, if ever, displays the spirit and truth of 
the original. Thus in Homer every thing seems the warm 
and immediate impression of nature, and possesses a degree 
of sharpness and spirit, which neither Virgil, nor any of his 
other copyists have yet attained. 

Tasso is a poet of whoth his countrymen are not a little 
proud,; — yet let us but compare the sensations with which 
we read the “ Jerusalem Delivered,” to those excited by the 
perusal of the poetry of Dante or Ariosto, and this will 
serve to confirm my position — that epic poems are read 
with comparatively less, interest thsm those, in which the 
writer strikes out of the beaten track, and gives the reins to 
his own invention. The “ Jfeuriade," which was, in its day, 
so extravagantly praised, appears to me to be as devoid of 
originality, as it is of nature and true poetic feeling. In- 
deed that it possesses but little claim to the first, the hVench 
critics themselves have been obliged, though reluctantly, to 
acknowledge. — A deficiency which they endeavour to pal- 
liate by reducing other poems to the same level.' 

To my theory “ the Paradise Lost,” which possesses 
originality in so high a degree, forms a striking exception — 
if, indeed, that noble poem be, strictly speaking, an epic ; 
a question which the elegant Addison, who first brought it 
into notice, has left undecided.® 

We cannot accuse the poets of the present day of want 
of novelty. It is, indeed, in a gre,T,t measure, by studying 
this quality, that they have succeeded in gaining so firm a 
hold of the imaginations of their readers, and in extending 


* ** T^s rapports vagiios ct ^6n6raiix dont je vioiii dc parler, ont fait dire a 

quelqucs critiques, cj^ac la Ilenridtie manquait d\i c6t6 de rinvention : que ne fail-on 
)e m^ine reproche a Virgilv, au ^c. ? Dans VEn6ide sont r^'iinis les plans 

de I’liiade et de I’Odyss^e : dans ]Aj^ruvtlem d^livr^e on trouvMv. plan de I’lliade 
exactement suivi, ct oni<^ dc quclqucs episodes lir^s de rKn^dde.” 

Preface pour la Henriade par M. MarmonicL 
Another writer speaks of this poem in the following terms ; ** II cat inutile dVntrcr 
dana un detail particulier de ses bcaut^s les plus cclatantcs, II y cn a, je Vavouc, 
plasieurs dont Je erdis reconnaltre les originaux dans Homere, ct surtont dans 
riliade^ copies depuis avee difftrens succcs par tous les poetes post^*rieura.” 

* “ For tills reason ’ I shall waive the discussion of that point, which was .started 
some years since, whether Milton’s Paradise lipsl may be called an heroic poem. 
Tliose who will not give it that name, may call it, if they please, a Divine Poem/* 

Spec, 2<>7< 
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their empire over the public%ind to a degree that threatens 
almost the total exclusion of older and chaster models. 

That invention is of as much importance to Painting as 
to Poetry, is evident — when we consider that both these 
arts are equally concerned in exciting the energies of the 
mind, and in awakening the powers of the imagination. 

Y ct this same novelty must, like all other good qualities, 
be kept within certain limits. He wht/ hunts after it at all 
costs, is more likely to disgust than entertain us, by his 
monstroits conceptions, which having in them nothing in 
common with our previous notions, w'ill inevitably fail in 
calling forth our sympathy.* 

As a certain degree of novelty*or inveation is requisite 
to gain for a work a favorable reception, so is a judicious 
variety equally necessary to render it capable of pleasing 
long. 

It is with this view that the poet introduces his episodes, 
and the painter his subordinate groups. But in the intro- 
duction of these adjuncts much art is necessary: they 
should ever be thrown in with a very sparing hand, just in 
such quantity as to ensure the mind against satiety ; but 
never snfl’erc<l to engross the whole attention, or even to 
divert it for too long a time from the principal channel. 
Nor will the skilful p»)et or painter rest satisfied with this 
negative merit. He w ill not be content with yierely render- 
ing these parts subordinate, but will endeavour also to 
make them actively co-operative towards the main design. 
*rhc poet who indulges in digressions to an immoderate 
degree, instead of relieving, is sure to harass and fatigue 
his reader; — the interest, thus incessantly interrupted, is 
weakened or de.stroyed ; our enfotioas checked in their 
very birth ; and all the ardor of enthusiasm reprcs.-^ed and 
chiUed. 

If the introduction of too groat variety be injurious in 
Poetry, — in P,;Liinting it is infinitely more prejudicial. For 
here, every \lung is represeuted in a co-existent state ; the 


• The taste for Vampiri-iin, &c. >\hich has lately nmnifeslcd itself in tlie 
public^ vMinlti seem to negative tliih position. — But surely this is luit the morbul 
appetite of a day, and is no more like that legitimate love of novelty whieli is inter- 
woven with our very nature — than the depravetl appetite of a patient laboring 
under the disease which the Ph^.sician.*! call Pica, is to the same function in its 
natural state. — Persons afflicted with lhi.s disease are said to shallow greedily the 
most disgusting substances— such as tallow candles, cinders, chalk, 

See Pees' Pu ti. 
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whole is- laid open to the eye al once ; and the mind is thtjs 
enabled to form a more speedy, as well as a more correct 
judgment of the conduct of the piece : hence if the fault 
alluded to exist, it is detected at the very first glance, and 
the mind is thrown into a stjite of restlessness and distrac- 
tion totally incompatible with pleasurable emotions. 

Whether such be not the sensation excited by a i)icluro 
in which too gi'eat a varjrety either of lights or groups has 
been admitted, I appeal to the experience of every one. 

When the eye thus ranges from figure to figure, and finds 
no principal object on which to rest, the piece is technically, 
and very expressively, said to want t-eposc , — a term which 
bears nearly the same i;plation to Painting, as “ unity of 
design” does to Poetry. Where this injudicious variety has 
been indulged in, the spectator, how much soever he may 
admire the parts of the picture taken separately, will find it 
impossible to combine them into one uniform ami consistent 
whole; the picturesque eflect is totally destroyed, and the. 
composition gives rise to feelings of dissatisfaction, if not 
disgust. 

Thus the painter, in his anxiety to produce a splendid 
variety, often totally destroys that “ fulness of eflect” ' 
which should ever be his prime object. 

Excess of ornament is a fault closely connected with llic 
preceding : in PocJtry as well as in Painting it is too apt to 
seduce the attention from the general effect. Whatever 
ornaments have this tendency should be expunged without 
mercy ; for, however great their intrinsic beauty, they will, 
if misplaced, inevitably detract from the interest of the per- 
formance* ** as a whole. 

When we see an author thus lavish of his embellish- 
ments, it always makes us think that he lias been more 


* A piclurc U said tc possess this quality (fulness of effect) when all the parts 
combine and harnionise, and, being brought as it were to a {^cus at or near the 
centre, strike upon the eye with united force. — It wants it, when, iii consequence of 
ill arrangonieiit, wc are forced to look upon the several compartments as so many 
difl’ereut pictures : and Uiua the effect of the whole is sacriiiced to that of the con- 
stituent parts. The French school of Painting is said to furnish riniiuTous instances 
of this fault. I’he following rule, from Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, bears upon the 
subject before us : * 

Sed SI opere in magno pi tires thema grande rcqulrat 
Esse figuraruni cumiilos, spcctabitur uuu 
Machina tota rei, non singula quteque scorsim.'* 

** Non refert quid fncia.s, sed quo loco nnm omatusoiunis non tain sua quani 
ici cui adhibetur coodilione constat.’* Quintilian. 
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anxious to display the exulyerance of his own imagination, 
than to dress out his subject in the most becoming style. 
Such writers should recollect, that even the greatest beauty 
may be tricked out in such a profusion of ill-arranged finery, 
as will altogether destroy the symmetry of her form, and 
render her a much fitter object of ridicule and disgust, than 
of admiration.' 

This endless profusion of ornament is almost as cloying 
to the intellectual taste, as excessive* sweetness is to the 
palate. That its prevalence has ever been proportionate 
to the tlecay of true taste, it were easy to prove, by a 
review of the histories of Painting, Architecture, and Sculp- 
ture, and by numberless instances from the later Greek 
and Latin writers. But we need dot go to* the ancients for 
examples of it. Our own age — nay our own country, fur- 
nishes us with a striking instance. The poet* to whom I 
ulliide, must be allowed, even by his warmest admirers, to 
intrude his glittering ornaments too frequently : he allows 
no rest, no respite. The beauties with which his writings 
arc crowded, lose half their effect from want of relief : his 
pictures abound in strong lights, but arc altogether destitute 
of that breadth of shadow necessary to give those lights 
cfl'ect ; — they abound in bright and splendid colors, but 
want the dark ones requisite to give them their proper 
value, lie forgets that the bright stars, so often his theme, 
owe half their brilliancy to the dark ground in which they 
arc set. 

All this may be laid to his charge, even supposing his 
ornaments to be of intrinsic value ; but it w'ill apply with 
double force should many of them prove, on nearer inspec- 
tion, to be little better than pjettincsses and conceits, 
calculated rather to play about the faixcy than to reach the 
heart. What a contrast is there between his style and 
that of his chaste countryman Goldsmith ! In him we de- 
tect no extraneous beauties ; no foreign graces : his orna- 
ments neve^ aecm to be dragged in, and as it were forced 
upon the subject, but to grow naturally out of it. Hence 
his poems may be read over and over again, and ever with 
increasing pleasure ; hence the high poetical fame he has 
established, though all he has lell us in this kiud of writ- 
ing docs not exceed a few hundred lines.' 


* " Pars minima est ipsa puella sui.** — Ovid, 

^ Atuore, • 

‘ U ill a ple.'ibinr coiisidcralion tiiat Uiit corrcft ami clrgant Port was an Iri-li 
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Simplicity of style is thevoppositc of that which we 
have been considering. Simplicity should, however, be 
looked upon as a negative rather than a positive quality; 
rather as intimating somettiing to be avoided, than as pro- 
posing an object of pursuit. 

The painter who prides himself on his simplicity of 
style, and simplicity alone, is too likely to become tame 
and insipid whilst the poet w'ho makes it his exclusive 
aim is apt to run iflto a style which might, without any 
undue harshness, be denominated an ajj'eclation of silliness. 
Wordsworth, notwithstanding his fine poetical tifieling, is 
from this very cause often quaint, and even ridiculous. lie 

commeuces one of bis poems thuS' — 

• *■ 

“ In distant countries T have been. 

And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy mdn, a man full grown. 

Weep in the public roads alone. 

But such a one on English ground. 

And in the broad highway I met. 

Along the broad highway he came. 

His checks with tears were wet : 

Sturdy he seem’d, though be Avas sad, 

And in his arms a lamb he had.” 

Again, in the conclusion of “ tlie Idiot Boy,” we meet with 
the following notable stanza : 

" And thus to Betty’s question he 
Made answer like a traveller bold — 


man ; as he serves in some degree to atone for that fioridness and had tnste for 
which his counirynien have in these days become ahnobt proverbial. In tJiat 
which OUT neighbours call emphatically the Irish style of oratory, this extravagance 
has been carried to its highest pitch of absurdity. 

The corruption of eloquence and taste among the Romans is datctl from the 
period when schools for dcclain^cion became genera). IVIay not wc attribute edecta 
tomewliat similar to a dociciy of 'which tins University was, at no very distant 
period, so proud ? When young men set op for orators, ere their^udgment and taste 
are matured, and whilst their stock of ideas is still very limited, is it not almost in- 
evitable tliat they should run into a florid, wordy style, from which they may never 
after be reclaimed, and which must effectually prevent them from arriving at real 
excellence ? That this is not mere theory every one must know, who has paid any 
attention to a certain flimsy style of oratory which has spjrung up williin these few 
years, at the Irish Bar; and which may be traced in many iuhtances, with consi- 
derable certainty, to the late Historical Society of Trinity College, - Of the argu- 
nicnt<i wliich liavc been brought against the re-establishmcnt of this institution, this 
is one, wliieli lias scarcely met with the attention it deserves. 

* Sir .1. Ueynohls. 
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llis very words j[ give to you ; 

‘ The cock did crow to-\vhoo, to-whoo. 

And the sun did shine so cold/ 

Thus answ'er’d Johnny in his glory. 

And that was all his travel’s story.”' 

The style alluded to cannot, however, be fully exem- 
plified by one or two insulated passages, though evident 
enough upon a continued perusal of ^ the poetiy of this 
amiable, and often deeply interesting writer. 

All w’riters on the art of Painting enforce thenece^ity of 
contrast* Some go so far as to say that not only the differ- 
ent figures of a group should contrast each other in atti- 
tude, size, and expression, but even that this same quality 
should be found in the relative position' of the limbs of 
each individual figure. 

To the young painter such directions may be necessary, 
to prevent him from falling into an insipid, unvarying 
monotony : but tliat it was intended that the more advanced 
artist should adhere literally and inflexibly to this rule, is 
impossible: a picture composed in strict observance of 
such a law, would inevitably carry with it an air of stiff- 
ness and study totally at variance with nature. Besides, 
where this quality has been introduced in too great abun- 
dance, the spectator is sure to discover the art of the 
composer ; and being thus as it were admitted behind the 
scenes, ceases at once to feel the eflects ofst pleasing de- 
lusion. 

By contrast, the Poet too is enabled to produce sur- 
prising effects ; but never more so than when he has the art 
to conceal his art.* 

A beautiful instance of this jqdicious and natural con- 
trast occurs in the Iliad, (A'. 21.) 

‘'/If eiitoiv, wpor] auTV /ateya ^govseev s/3g/3^xe», 
Seoafinos, eSo’fl’ 7jnrof a(9A.9(^OjjOf, criiv 

• See also "Alice Fell”— " Wc arc Seven” — "The Kilten and the Falling 
Ijt'aven” — "The Sparrow's Nest” — "Jieggars” — "The Spade of a Friend” — 
" Louba,” N.C. in the Lyrical Ballads. 

^ •* Pluribtis adversis aversain oppono fignrain, 

I'cctoribusque hiinieros, ct dextra luenibra sinistris, 

Scu inultis constabit opus, paucisvo figuris.” 

/>M Ffcsnny, De Arte Gruphtca^ 1. 142. 

Stt ah^o Leonardo da Vimi. 

5 •’ Aitis cst criaro arfem.” 

•' Si lalcttl,* prosit ; ferat ars deprensa oudorcml” 
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pd T« piioL Wjori rira^vo'jXffvof vaS/oio. 

Xai4/>)ga irrfSa; xal yotfvrtT ivcS^iiot. 

Tov 8* 0 yipoiiv Uptuyu^g vpwrog TSev 64>9a\fJLoI(n, 

IJatifotlvovf. S(TT itcrrip', hrscr<ruu>ivov «rs8/o lo — 

# # # # # 

V 6 ysptAv, x54iaX^v 8’ oys x({\J/ccto ^epcrh, 

‘Tvl/oo’* ivucr^ofJLSVog, pt^iya, 8* olpw^ug hyeywvei — 

3 |^ ^ 4 ^ 

’// p’ 6 yepct^Vj iroXidg 8* ap* 4:va Tpt^ag bXxsto 
TlKKa>v 4x xe^aXijj’ — 

# # # # ' 

'O Se ol (T^^sSov ^Xflev ’i4;^iXXe&^, 

’/<rof 'Evvc/tXlap xo^vSdixi 9rroXfjxi<rTj}, 

^g/cov iJr^Xidha fteXin^v xurot 6sf*oy wpov, 

Abivy^v' ap(p\ Ze j^aXxoj eXdpTrero eixsXog etiy^ 

*// xopoj u\6opevoio, ^ ^gX/oy iviovroj.* 

Here is contrast — strong marked contrast ; yet all is so 
natural^ that tliough every one must feel tlie beauty of the 
picture at first sights it may be some time ere the effect is 
traced to its true source. Yet if any one can doubt that 
the striking effect of this passage originates in contrasty let 
him but for a moment suppose that the great painter had 
omitted either of these figures — and how much force and 
beauty does the other lose ! Each, in its turn, throws out 
and relieves the other : the strength and energy of the hero 
being enhanced by the drooping figure of age ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the feebleness of IMam, when viewed in 
conjunction with the youthful vigor of Achilles, degenerates 
into helplessness itself. That the picture was not drawn 
at random is incontestable, as numerous instances of the 
same kind are scattered throughout the Iliad. Of ffiese I 
shall mention but one more— that passage in Book iii. 
where the young and beautiful Helen is rontrasted with 
Priam and his hoary counsellors : 

Oi 8* n^locpoVf net) FldpSoov, i^Sg Bypw>/T*jv, VS. 14G 
Aup^nov Tg, KXvtIov 6\ ’Ixtrdom r/ S^^ov ^A^pfjog, 


‘ This calls to mind a passap;*: in the Lay of the Last Miiiistrcl,’* where youth 
auil age are admirably contracted-— ^ 

** Hold Doloraiiie his errand snifl •, 

The porter beitt Ids humble bead ; 

With torch in hand and feet unshod, 

And noiseless step, the path lr*c trod ; 

I he vehed eloisfers, far and wi<le, 

Unng to Ihc warritir’s clanking slriile,” w\c. 
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OuxaAgyoov t 6 xa* *^yTijva)/), TreTTviijxevco dfxftJD, 

E'lotro $>j|xoy6/30VTS5 Itt'/ 7rt>A>;(7i, 

TToAejxoiO vsvectJiJiivoP aAX’ dyopYirct) 

*E<y6ho), TSTTlyea-tnv lojxoVsj, oiVs xafl’ Sajjv 
jdev^pico l^e^ojXfvoi o^ra AeipioWcrav U7(r** 

Toioi ctptx, Tpujcov i^yfiTOpsg ^vt Itt* •nugycp^ 
i 6 Oif O’JV 6 <<^jOV J^AeVYJV ETTi TTVpyov tOUTaV, 

^ Hkol TTpo^ dWri\oug ETEa TtrEpoevr ayopenov, 

* 

The three succeeding lines, even independent olC con- 
trast, possess snch a degree of force and beauty as were 
alone sufficient to ijrove Homer a genius of the highest 
order : 

06 vsfjLScig^ Tqdioig xet) Euxv^jXiSas 'A)(^ciiobg 
ToiYf^ yuvaixl tto A uv ^povov ctAysa Tracr^giv* 

Alvutg a9«vc<Tjja'< Qe^g elg cZwot eotxsv. 

Here we find a set of aged men, over whose passions 
the icy hand of time had passed, and whoso minds were; at 
that very moment, irritated by all the losses and privations 
attendant on a protracted siege, — a siege, too, of w^hich 
Helen had been the sole cause, — profess themselves fully 
repaid for all their snlVerings by the privilege of gazing 
on so much beauty. No particular delineation, however 
highly wrought, could have given us so exalted an idea of 
her fatal charms. Tasso’s description of the beauty of 
Arniida* is the most finished thing of the kind I can at pre- 
sent recollect — yet how poor docs it appear in comparison ! 

Argo non raai, non vide Cipro o Delo, 

D’ abito o di bclta forme si care. 

1)’ auro ha la chioma; ed or dal bianco vclo 
Trainee invplta, or discoperta apparc. 

Cosi <jualor si rasscrena il cielo, 

Hr da Candida iiube il sol traspare ; 

Dr dallil imbe uscendo, i raggi intorno 
Pih chiari s})iega, e nc raddoppia il giorno. 

Fi\ nuove crespe V aura al crin disciolto, 

Che natura per se rincrespa in onde ; 


“ Canto iv. Stanza 29. 
siirpahsud tlu' original. 

VOL. XXV. 


FairfaV, in his translation of tliis passage, has almost 


NO. L. 


Cl. Jt. 


X 
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Stassi r avaro sgnardo in se raccolto, 

E i tesori d* arao^e, e i ?»«oi nasconde. 

Dolce color di rose in quel bel volto 
Fra r avorio si sparge, e si confonde : 

Ma nella bocca, ond’ esce aura amorosa. 

Sola rosseggia e semplice la rosa. 

Mostra il bel petto lo sue nevi igniide, 

Glide il fuoco d’ aiiior si nutrc e desta : 

, Parte appar delle mamme acerbe e crude. 

Parte altrui ne ricopre invida vesta ; 

Invida ma s’ agli occhi il varco chiude, 

L’ amoroso pensicr gia non arresta ; 

Ch6 non ben page di bellezza esterna, 

Negli occulti secret! anco s’ interna. 

Come per acqua o per cristallo, intcro 
Trapassa il raggio, e uol divide o parte ; 

Per eiitro il chiuso inanto osa il peusiero 
Si penetrar nella victata parte : 

Ivi si spazia, ivi contcmpla il vero 
Di tante meraviglie a parte a parte ; 

Poseja al desio le narra e Ic descrivc, 

E ne le sue iiamme in lui p^u vivc. 

But it is in the judicious and'mastcrly style in wbich tlie 
parts in Home’s great drama are cast — the fine contrast 
between his characters — and the admirable manner in 
which that contrast is supported, through a long and varied 
action, that his amazing powers are best displayed. To 
support this by examples would, however, far exceed the 
limits of this essay : I shall therefore conclude what I have 
to say on contrast, by two quotations from Shakspeare. 
The nrst occurs in Macbeth, and forms a very pleasing 
relief to the dark and sanguinary scenes in which the piece 
abounds : 

V 

Kitts. ^This castle hath a pleasant scat ; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle Senses. 

Banquo. This guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting martlet, docs appovc 
By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s brcatli 
Smells wooiijgly here : no jutiy frieze, 
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Buttress, nor coigne of^antagc, but this bird 
Ifath made his pendant nest rfnd procrcant cradle ; 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed. 
The air is delicate. 

To our feelings, harassed by the contemplation of beings 
at once supernatural and malignant, as .well as by the dis- 
play of human nature in its worst point of view, how re- 
freshing is this easy and naturaf conv’brsation ! — Tlius in- 
sulated, indeed, the passage loses more than half its beauty: 
to feel it ill its full force we must connect it with what 
precedes and follows. 

Again, in Julius Ca*sar — Brutus, alarmed by the appari- 
tion, calls to his page : the boy, who had been endeavour- 
ing but a short time before to solace bis master’s cares with 
music, an<l whose ideas are still running on the same sub- 
ject, crjes out from his sleep. 

The strings, my lord, are false ! 

AMiat a beautiful contrast have we here ! — Brutus, ex- 
hausted by watching and fatigue, and irritated by the in- 
trusion of liis unearthly visitant ; whilst the boy, little con- 
scious of his master’s uneasiness, sleeps undisturbed, and 
only dreams of music. There is something beautifully 
natural in this conception, which afibrds more genuine 
pleasure than all the heartless declamation which is gene- 
rally crowded into the five acts of a legitimate French 
'triigcdy. Such passages as this evince talents of the high- 
est cast, and are only to be found in poets of tlie first 
clivss. Voltaire, the man who affects to laugh at and dc- 
.spise Shakspearo, would not have struck upon such an 
idea till the end of time.' • 

Thus hax'c we seen that Poetry and Painting rest on one 
and the same foundation; — that they aim at producing 
similar effects on the mind;— that to,produce these effects 
they frequently embrace similar means; — and lastly, that in 
their very errjors, much resemblance is often discoverable. 

1 shall conclude this essay by a few quotations from 
those poets who have most closely approximated tlieir art 
to painting; or who have, in other words, excelled in 


* 111 bpcftkiiig of our grcfit Dramatist he somewhere uses the following words : 
'* II n’y a j>a.s un habouin on Afritiiicnjui n’ait jilus de goiit, quo Sliakespearc.” And 
truly, if tlie French judge of iiiin through the medium of Voltaire's translation, they 
are likely to come to iJie same conclu'^ioii. 
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description. This, probably, vwill demonstrate the close 
alliaiice of these arts meSre satisfactorily than the minutest 
abstract enquiries could do. 

llomcr naturally presents himself first to our view. Tlic 
instances of his graphic powers are so numerous and ex- 
cellent, that it is difficult to know which claims the prclcr- 
ence. Perhaps, however, on the whole, the description of 
the shield of Achilles is his greatest effort in this way ; and 
of thy pictures which it contains, none displays a better 
choice and arrangement of incidents than tlic following : 


*Ky 6’ ayeXtjv Tro/ijcre /Soojv opJoxpaigacov* 

A\ | 3 o £? ^gvo-olo rersux^urOy xu(r<TtTepQo t ?, 

8* UTTO XOTTpOU STrSCOTe JovTO VOfXQV^S 
flap TtOTocfJiQV xeXuiovTCi, it^pi Sovax>;a. 

Xpu(TziOi Ss vojxfySj; ajx’ Icrrip^oouvro j 3 o=(r(rt 
Tsca-ctpsgy evvea 8i <rpt xCvzg TToiac upyCi bitovto. 
Xp.epZoLXsw Be Xsovrs B 6 * h •KpmTY^fTi ^ 05 <T(ri 
' 7'aOgov JgyyjxijXov Ip^erijv o 82, puaxga fxsaoxwg 
**EXxsto* tov Sf xuvs^ fisTSHtaSoVy 
Tm fjLev «v«p^i)favTS ^oog fi€ya\cto /SoslyjVy 
*' Eyxetra xal fteXav oeTjxa Xa<pycrarsTov* 01 Ss vofj^r, ic 
Aoroog gv8/*<rav, rot^eag x6vag oTfvyovrsg. 

01 S’ ^TOi 8«x6g»v |xsv a 7 rsTpa> 7 r«jvro ^.eovTCtfV, 

*I(TTuiLSvoi 8s jxaX’ hyyvg uX«>tTSOV, ?x t’ aXeovTO. 


II. r. 57:3. 


There is here so much life and spirit, and .all the circum- 
stances arc introduced with so much propriety and effect, 
that we absolutely feel ourselves spectators of the scene. 
There is not in the wdiolc description a single word which 
we could wish to be ctyinged. Perhaps, indeed, the term 
fjLVKYjS/xcoy applied to the lowing of tlie cattle, may offend 
some surly critic, and appear to him an improper circum- 
stance for painting:— in the eyes of the painter, however, 
who is better acquainted with the resources of the art, it 
w^ill have no impropriety, but rather be considered as an 
additional beauty. 

iEschylus possessed this powder in an eminent degree, as 
the following group, conceived in a spirit of terrible subli- 
mity, fully evinces : ‘ 


Atirog KocTOTrrrig 8* glpt* lyco twv Trpayyi^arm' 


‘ Scpfcjri c'liitra Tiicbas^ I. 42. 
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yap l^rra, 9oJjjoi XoyaysTut, 

TavpQ(r^xyovvTcg slg jxsXavSgTov (raxog^ 

Ka) diyyavovTsg raupelov ^ovou, 

^'AgTfV, ' Evvco, xal <pt\ctifjiaTov <Poj3ov 
/ipxcojXOTTjixav, Yj TToXri xaTaTxa(fa^ 
f^svTg^, XaTTu^siv atrrv KalpuAudv (Sla^ 

' n yijv Savo'jTsg T^v^f <popd(Tsiv (povcv. 

AIvYjp,sla 9* olvtvjv Tolg rsxo^cnv sig^iop^cug 
Ilpog uppj *Aig!x(rTGV ;^cp(riy ears^ov, iujcgv 
* Ast/3oyT?g' OiKTog S* ovrig Sid (TTdjxa’ 

2,iS7]gopgcov yap Svfjihgy dv^g?!a (pXsycoVf 
EyrifSif AsoWoJV <2g ^'AprjV SiSopxorcov. 

<* 1 

'J'hc lollowin*' liijjhly picturesque landscape from Vir<iil 
forms ii pleasing contrast to tlic horrors of the precedin'^ 
scone : 

Kst in seccssii Jongo locus ; insnia portum 
Eflicit objectu laterum, quibns omnis ab alto 
hVanjjitur, inque sinus scindit sese unda rednetos. 
nine utqnc liinc vastae rupcs, geminique minantur 
In cadum scopuli, quorum sub vcrtico late 
/Ivpjora tnta silent: turn sylvis scena eoruscis 
l)-, siiper, horrentitjuc atnim nemusimminet umbra, 
i'routc sub adversa scopniis pendentibus antrum; 

Iiitus afpim dulees, vivoqiie sedilia saxo»; 

Njmpharum domus. Hie fessas non vincula naves 
IJlla (enent ; unco non adligat ancora morsu. 

Hut Shakspeare, who has tried almost every style of 
writing, and succeeded in all tliat he has tried, stands pre- 
eminent in power of description. 

Ilis imagination, scarcely inferior to that attributed to 
the niagiciairs wand, can conjure ujl ideal scenes, and give 
them all the^ force of reality. I shall indulge in but a sin- 
gle example : 

Here’s the place : stand still : how fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

'Fhc crows atid choughs, that wing the midway air. 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : halfway dow'n 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he .seems no bigger than his head ; 

The fishermen', that walk upon the beach. 
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Appear like mice ; and yot tall bark 
Diminished to her c 6 ck ; her cock a buoy, 

Almost too small for sight : the iniirmnring surge, 

Tlmt on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard so high — I’ll look no more. 

Lest my brain turn. 

It has been well,romarkcd, that he, who can read this 
passage without becoming dizzy, must have a good, or a 
very bad head.* 

But of all the writers of this or any preceding age, the 
author of “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel” is perhaps he who 
hM most strikingly exemplified the close alliance of the 
kindred arts. 1*0 his admirers a thousand instances of the 
truth of this will immediately occur. Suificc it to adduce 
one: 


If thou wouldst \iew fair Melrose aright. 

Go visit it by pale moon-light ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in niglit. 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on' the ruined ce.ntral tower. 

Where, buttress and buttress alternately 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot on the dead man’s grave — 
Then go — but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; 

And home retuniing, soothly swear. 

Was never sceifc so sad and fair.^ 

Bqually vivid is the impression produced by ‘he descrip- 
tion oi the interior of tlie Abbey. The concluding line.s. 


‘ Addison in the Tatler. 

Such passages as tjiis call to mind the words of a well-known popular writer, 
Blair. “The good poet makes u.s imagine that^we see ihc ohjoct »)t las descrip- 
tion before our eyes ; he catches the distinguishing features ; be gives it tlic ct)lors 
of life and reality ; he places it in such a light, that tlic painter could copy aftei 
Jiim/' chap. tlI. 
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and especially the very las^ are picturesque in the highest 
degree : » 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Showed many an image, and many a saint. 

Whose image in the glass was dyed : 

Full in the midst, his cross of red 
Triumphant Michael brandished. 

And trampled the apostate’s pride. 

The moon-beam kissed the holy pane. 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

Is not this, I would ask. Painting ? — does it not produce 
on the mind an efl'ect as precise and as vivid ? Who has 
perused this description, that does not reflect on it rathei 
as a real scene which he has actually surveyed, than as a 
mere passage which he has read 

In short, if ever there existed the man, whose “ imagi- 
nation could body forth the forms of things unknown, turn 
them to shape, and give to airy nothing a local habitation 
and a name” — that man is Scott. 

.Jult/, 1S21. WILLIAM BRUCE JOY, A.B. 

Trin. Coll. Dub. 


On the Present System of Academic Education in the 
University of Cambridge. 


Ne forte putes, me, <^us facere ipse recusem, 

Cuiu recte iractcnt alii, lauttere inaligne. Hor. 

T H F. return of the annual season for taking A. B. degrees, has 
led me into a train of thinking, productive of so strong and 


• 

‘ Were collateral proof aJtogcther wanting, tJii» magic power wonl^i alone be 
suiHcient to identify the auUior of a scries of splendid JS^orels, which have lateij 
made their appearance, and excited a degree of attention and curiosity almost 
unprecedented in the annals of literature. In them arc displayed the same graphic 
same rcaljly of eftcct in Jiis landscapes — the same skill in forming his 
groups, and giving expression and individuality to the figures of which they are 

wenc8 which he clescrilxn take as firm a hold of the memory as those of our 
childhood ; whilst tJio characters which he inUoduces to out notice are ever 
reflected ou, — not merely, as actual existences,— but as old friends. 
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forcible conviction to my own that I wish to lay the re* 

suit before others also. Ici so doings 1 am aware that I am 
adopting a measure pregnant perhaps with important conse- 
quences^ likely to excite clamor and ill-will from some, and to 
be received with jealousy by others ; to be railed at by the violent, 
and deprecated by the timid ; which must encounter the prejudices 
of some, the distrust of others, and the criticisms of alh For all 
this I am perfectly prepared; because [ know that this col- 
lision of opinions is most advantageous to the cause of truth, 
and bet'ause, having myself no end to gain, no party to s,erve, and 
no ambition to gratify, I consider free, public, and unrestricted 
discussion, as advantageous and even necessary to the objects 
of my inquiry. That inq^uiry 1 hope myself to pursue with 
temper and moderation; and if it should excite anger or asperity 
on the part of my antagonists, 1 trust 1 shall neither resent nor 
retaliate. Indeed it is not very hkely that 1 shall reply. I am 
too much engaged with other concerns to take an active part 
in controversy, and the end I propose will be sufficiently an- 
swered in having thus opened the way to discussion. Others 
may carry it on, and in a University containing so great a 
number of able men, it is not verj/ probable that the question 
will soon be suffered to fail asleep. 

The inquiry which I wish to make, and to see pursued, is 
this, Why is the examination for degrees, why are the honors, 
aiK^ generally speaking, the rewards and patronage of the Uni- 
versity, confined*so exclmivelif to mathematical pursuits r 

Mathematics are, no doubt, a high and important branch of 
study. They are a science closely concerned in the investiga- 
tion of abstract truth, requiring intensity of attention, accuracy 
of research, acuteness of application, and severity of judgment; 
they are intimately connecud with the most useful arts, and 
with the sublimest speculations ; with those inventions which 
give man power over the world in which he is placed, and with 
those discoveries which elfvate him to the knowledge and con- 
templation of the worlds beyond and around him. With this 
admission, cordially and willingly made, no man can fairly accuse 
me of depreciating or undervaluing the importance of mathe- 
matical studies, although 1 may still make it a question why 
they should be so exclmively pursued. Let us come at once 
from speculations to facts. « 

On an average for the last three years, 14G men enter the 
senate-house annually, at the usual degree time. 

Of these, 53 obtain honors; of whom 19 are wranglers, or 
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proficients in mathematics ; 1J9 are senior optimes, or second- 
rate * mathematicians ; 14 are junioriaptimes, or smatteiers.^ . 

What arc l!ic remaining 94? What have they io sltotu for an 
education of three years and a quarter, at an expense which can- 
not bo short of 700/. ? What have they got in religion, ethics, me- 
taphysics, history, classics, jurisprudence ? Who can tell ? For, 
except the short examination of one day in Locke, Paley, and 
Butler, in the senate-house, the Uuiversiti^ must be supposed to 
know nothing of their piogress in these things. Their Univer- 
sitt/ exmmnation for their degree is in mathematics^ and*if they 
have got four books of Euclid (or even less), can answer a sum 
in .arithmetic, and solve a simple equation, they are deemed 
qualified for their degree, that is, the University pronounces this 
a snlficient progress^ after three years and a qviarter of study. 

So much for tlie TloXXo), the vu/gus ignohile of the mathe- 
matical students, among whom 1 include what are commonly 
culled gulph men — that is, men who can answer and will not, 
and who are therefore entitled to no distinction in the view now 
taken of an University examination. 

Let us look back to those distinguished with academic ho- 
nors. 

Of the Junior optimes, do any bring their reading in mathe- 
matics to after use ? 

Of the senior optimes, do any two in each year keep up or 
pursue their mathematical learning, so as to make farther pro- 
ficiency in it after they have taken their degree ?• 

Of the wranglers, do many of the lower wranglers, and all or 
nearly all the higher, pursue their mathematical studies farther 
than to qualify for fellowship examination, which at some Col- 
leges, as at 'Frinity, for instance, are partly nmtheniaticai r In 
fact, do more than two-thirds of. the wranglers pursue their 
mathematical studies after they have taken their degrees ? 

If they do not, then all the fruits of three years and a quar- 
ter’s study, and all the expenses of ,146 men, amounting to 
above 100, OCK)/., are concentrated, as far as any literary benefit 
results from* them, in about a dozen or fifteen individuals.^ 

Of these individuals I cannot be supposed to speak or think 


* I use plain terms, without intending to convey any reproach. In an 
inquiry of this sort, \fe must look iofacts^ not compliments. 

^ It is evident, that if I had taken into account either the year 1818, or 
the present onornioiisly large year, the result of these calculations would 
have been far more striking* in my favor ; but I seek truth, and do not 
wish merely to make out a case. 

^ It is evident thaflhis calculation is greatly under-rated. 700/. is, 
I fear, considerably under the average amount of the total expenses 
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disrespectfully, when I ask, of use to them are their ma- 

thematics, without the wcills of the University, in common 
life? 

Hoto many Cambridge mathematicians distinguish them- 
selves hy bringing their mathematics to bear upon the useful 
arts ? 

Is it true that they, generally speaking, turn their mathema- 
tics to any account, except that of speculative amusement, or 
academic contention ? 

They may be, and no doubt they often are, very ingenious 
and acute men ; but does that ingenuity and acuteness, for the 
most part, tell^ to any great moral, or political, or social purpose P 

Are not, in fact^ the greater number of calculations and com- 
binations by which mathehiatics are brought to bear upon the 
arts, made by men who have not received an academic educa- 
tion ? 

Are not practical mathematics the great source of useful 
inventions; and are not the Cambridge mathematics almost 
exclusively speculative '( 

Take a junior or senior optime, or even a wTaugler, into an 
irregular field with a common land-surveyor, and ask them se- 
verally to measure it ; w'hich will do it soonest, and best ? 

Let one of each of these academic graduates and a practical 
sailor be sailing towards an unknown coast ; which will soonest 
make a correct observation ? 

Build a bridge across the Thames ; who will do it best, Mr. 
Rennie (supposing him still alive), or a committee of senior 
wranglers ? 

If It should happen that in these cases the practical mathe- 
maticians would have the advantage, may it not be said, that 
our mathematics are more show than use 1 

It may be urged, that we point out the principle^ and leave 
to others the practice. This may be very true ; but 1 believe 
the laugh would be a goo(|deal against the speculative academic, 
who was beaten by the practical clowm ; and though 1 admit that 
ridicule is no test of truth, there would, in this case, be a good 
deal of reason on its side. I can see no grounds for neglecting 


of a University education, and there are a considerable number of men 
who take their degrees at by-terms, very few indeed«of whom ever think 
of reading more than is absolutely necessary tor their degree, whicli is, 
1 will not say how much,^ A nearer calculation would be, to allow at 
least 800/. for the expenses of education, and<to add 24 men to the average 
above mentioned, making the whole number 170, the sum total of 
whose expenses therefore is 130,000/. 
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praclice^ because we understand theory ; and if we profess to 
make mathematics our prime* piirsuijL^ surely we ought to comr 
prehend not only ihexv j^rinciples^ but also their application. 
Enough of this. — Let me be permitted to make a few obser- 
vations on the examination itself^ especially that which respects 
the higher class of honors. 

Ever since tlie days of Samson, riddles have been thought a 
great test of the acuteness of the hitman mind. After the time 
that he puzzled the Philistines, the Sphinx*puzzled the Thebans, 
and the (jueen of Sheba tried to puzzle Solomon. And, in 
conformity with this custom, in which sacred and profane his- 
tories alike concur, after a lapse of between three and four 
thousand years, the examiners in the senate-house still propose 
riddles to their examinants. * * 

Wlrat is the greater part of that examination but a set of ' 
inatlieinaticai conundrums, in which each examiner tries to dis- 
play his ingenuity by quibbling subtleties, by little niceties and 
knackeries^ and tricks of the art, which are for llie most part 
exceedingly clever and exceedingly unprofitable, and which bear 
a close, 1 may say a very close, affinity to those hair-breadth theo- 
logical and metaphysical distinctions, which baffied, and perplex- 
ed, and expended in the most abstruse and idle speculations, tlie 
iiiteilcctnal faculties of schoolmen and Aristotelians in the middle 
ages ? 

Alas ! all their labors are now considered but idle paradoxes 
and waste of pains. • 

What will future ages say of oarotin ? stultus labor est 
INEPTIARUM. We have even deserted the track of geometry, 
and forsaken the path our mighty master trod. In that very 
University whose pride it was to have produced that man wlio 
surpassed the race of mankind in intellect, his own labors are 
neglected, and his own gigantic discoveries no longer occupy 
that proud and pre-eminent station which is due to their intrinsic 
merit, and to his immortal name, to national honor, and to aca- 
demic veneration. A new fashion in mathematics is introduced, 
and one, wdfich in some lespects seems less calculated to attain 
the end for which mathematical studies are supposed to be pursued, 
by detractpig from the closeness of geometrical investigation. 

Venitniis ad sumrnum fortunes* Wc can go no farther in the 
old school. We^must have new^ refinements, new quirks, new 
capriccios of ingenuity, to satisfy the restless impatience of am- 
bitious minds. We must gain distinction by a new track; the 
veins orhita will serve no longer ; it is too much worn ; a man 
is buried in the ruts, and cannot rise out from them to any emi- 
nence of distinction. We must, from time to time, strike out a 
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new path, in wliicli the love of novelty and the love of fame, 
those two bright coursers pf eihdtial breed, may bear us above 
the heads of our contemporaries. 

But there is one melancholy fact ; a certain indication of 
incipient decay in any people, is when their retinements begin 
to be excessioe. As soon as the true and legitimate standard of 
taste and judgment, either in morals or science, is exceeded, it 
is even more didicuh to retrograde towards perfection than it 
w as before to ascend lo it. It is hard, indeed, to save ourselves 
when, Slaving climbed up the mountain on one side, we liave 
begun to topple down the precipice on the other. 

There is another point well deserving our consideration, on 
which 1 have not yet touched. Suppose mathematics not to be 
the CTc/tisire braitchof aca'demic examination iit tins University, 
would there be any deficiency of great and eminent mathemati- 
cians? 1 cannot conceive, that were vl f air and due of 

honor given to mathematical pursuits, without an exclusive pre- 
ference, there would be any want of persons sufficiently inclined 
to cultivate and excel in them. 1 do not know, and I do not 
believe, that in the days of Barrow, Newton, and Cotes, the 
same exclusive attention was paid to mathematics as at the pre- 
sent time, nor do I conceive that any modern names can be 
disgraced by a comparison with these. The same stimulus 
which was then sufficient to produce a Newton, would always 
operate to produce one, although there were no exclusive pie- 
ference given toemathematics, and no exclusive rewards. 

A university is a society of students in all ami evert/ of the 
liberal arts and sciences. Ilow then can that society deserve the 
name, which confines its studies almost entirely to oue ( Hus 
exclusive preference -militates against the very spirit of our iiisli- 
tutioii, and certainly damps Jibe ardor and cramps the genius of 
many a man who might excel in classical or metaphysical pur- 
.suits, by compelling him to adopt a course of study for which 
he has neither talent nor inclination, but in which he is compelled 
to delve and toil, if he wishes to attain any academical reward. 

Such a one hath the curse of Adam entailed uppn him with 
bitter severity : In the sweat of his brow doth he eat bread'* 
In truth, it is a known and acknowledged fact, that the severity of 
the senate-house examination, and the dryness of mathematical 
pursuits, induces many. men, even after one of two years’ trial, 
or even more, and after having with infinite toil and Tabor made 
some progress on their cheerless way, to abandon all competi- 
tion for mathematical honors, and content themselves with bare- 
ly getting their degree. 

Of what use are all their studies to them f 
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It may be that they have themselves only to blame, and 
should have persevered : and this ij true in the abstract^ but, 
like many theories, fails in the application. 

With human beings, allowance must be made for human 
failings and imperfections; and if the mind sinks under the load 
that is laid upon il, they who lay that load are not, themselves, 
exempt from blame. i 

What then do I advise ? The relinquishment of mathemati- 
cal pursuits ? By no tpeans. 1 would ^ive equal honor ^ nay, 
concede.all that can fairly be conceded to long-established habits 
and prejudices ; I would ^\ve precedence to mathematical studies, 
but not exclusive privileges and rewards. 

JScc inhil neque omnia"'' 

I would give a large and liberal shafe of hondrs and rewards to 
classical studies, not only in the distribution of classical prizes at 
present existing by the benefactions of various founders, but in 
the senate-house examination, and in the classification of acade- 
mic degrees. 

1 have heard from the examining cha])Iains of some bishops, a 
remark, winch 1 believe is pretty general, and which, as 1 am 
peisuaded most of the members of this University will understand 
It siifbcienily by this allusion, il is unnecessary to place more pro- 
minently on record. The only objections which have been made 
U) the establishment of a public examination at the end of the 
second year, in which a certain knowledge of the Greek Testa- 
ment and the principles of religion should be e sine qua mm 
towards passing for the senate-house degree, have rested on the 
interruption such an examination would give to the higher read- 
ing men, in the mathematical pursuits. 1 am sorry to think such 
an objection should be urged by men, whom 1 believe to be 
very sincere Christians, and ver^ g^od, and, in all respects, 
where prejudice does not operate, very viise men. But, in this 
instance, I confess 1 think them influenced by partiality for usage 
now some time established, and for their favorite science and 
pursuits. 

What Mpuld be thought of a man who should assert, that it 
was much better to be a good classic than a good Christian ? 
that it \yould be a pity to read the Greek Testament, lest it 
should interrupt his study of Aristophanes ? And what right 
have mathcnialicial studies to an exemption, which would not 
be granted to a student in classics, or any other branch of learn- 
ing f 

But granting that such ari examination would cause a short 
inteirnption to malhcmulical pursuits, which is granting more 
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than is necessarily due, what injury would it be to any^ since 
Uie interruption would h^^alike t& alVf It would give no un- 
due advantage to one above another, since a// must submit to it; 
and supposing it occasioned all to know a problem or two less, 
would any real evil result from this defect, or any inconveni- 
ence, which would not be counterbalanced by great and sub- 
stantial good f Admit, which is a great deal more than is ever 
likely to happen or be proved, that it prevents A. from being 
senior wrangler, then^ B. will be senior wrangler instead ; and 
the course of mathematical examination will be just the same, 
M^hatever may be the result of it to this or that individual. 

So far, therefore, the effect of this minor examination, on 
that at present in usage for the degree, must be absolutely 
harmless ; but be'yond this^ the result to every one of the exa- 
minants must be productive of great and substantial good, by 
bringing them acquainted with the grounds and principles of 
their faith, by leading them to that knowledge, in comparison 
with which all other knowledge is idle and unprofitable, and 
guid|,ng them to the search after those truths, in comparison 
with which all mathematical truth is vanity itself. 

1 may add, that the beneficial consequences of such an exami- 
nation are incalculable. When the impression is made in early 
life, and the minds of young men are directed towards the con- 
sideration of those great and important truths, which are inse- 
parably connected with the eternal auterests of theiiibelves and 
of all mankind, tiie impression will never be wholly worn out, 
there will always be a tendency of thoughts and inclinations to 
this great object, and theger/71 of Christianity may be preserved, 
even amidst the temporary allurements of the gayest scenes of 
pleasure and dissipation. If it springs not immediately, it may 
in later life ; it may at least, prove a preservative against the 
blasphemies of infidelity ; and it may guard men from being led, 
by late repentance, to the extravagances of fanaticism and wild 
enthusiasm. 

On all these grounds, and on many others which might be 
urged, I see strong and even irresistible arguments ii\ favor of a 
general preparatory examination. That examination should 
confer no honors, and concede no exemption. It should be 
plain, perspicuous, and intelligible. No puzzling questions 
should be asked, because, as no distinctions ofehonor are grant- 
ed, no trial of genius is necessary. The majority of young men 
educated at this* University are designed for holy orders ; but 
even were it not so, every layman who calls himself a Christian, 
certainly every layman who has received a liberal education in a 
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Christian University, ought to know something of the proofs, 
history, and doctrines of the Christian religion. I'he very least 
that can be required, is a knowledge bf the Gospels in their ori- 
ginal tongue, the proofs of natural and revealed religion, and a 
general acquaintance with Scripture history to the time of the 
Apostles. I do not pretend to dictate to the good sense of the 
University ; but as a member of it, I may^ be allowed, without 
presumption, to state, that 1 think the Greek Gospels, Grotius 
de Verilale, and the first volume of ‘Bishop Toniline’s Theology, 
are sufiicient for the proposed examination. No burdenjs laid 
on any mran by requiring an acquaintance with these. It is his 
duty to know these, and if he does not know them by the lime 
he has been two years at the University, there is infinite blame 
imputable either to his instructors or to himself. 

1 know very well what may be alleged about the procrastina- 
tion of these studies till after the degree of A. B. has been 
taken ; but Ido not stop to combat arguments of this sort; 
they bear their own refutation in themselves, like many of those 
which may be urged by my adversaries on minor topics. If 
any of these gentlemen w ill tell me, that it is of no consequence if 
a young man of twenty dies ignorant of the truths of Christianity, 
because there is a chance of his living to know them at tlie age 
of twenty-two, I will then say that his tutors may have some 
excuse for withdrawing his attention to them till he has no farther 
occasion for their services. 

So much for this subject. I am content merely to throw out 
hints on it, because 1 liave little time for more, and trust these 
will be sufficient for future exertions. Will it be allowed me 
to state my own view of the improved system, in the most 
general terms, leaving the detail and modification of them to the 
sense of the University i 

I would oblige every man, at life expiration of his two first 
years, to undergo the above-mentioned preparatory examination; 
and he should llien be called upon to declare whether he in- 
tended to graduate in mathematics, or e;lassics, which should not 
preclude him from ofl'eriiig himself for examination in the senate- 
house in boTh. In the senate-house examination, the week for 
mathematics should proceed as usual. That for classics should 
follow in which there should be a first, second, and third class, 
as in inalhcmatics. Let the senior wrangler preserve his pre- 
eminence, and next to him the first of the first class classics ; 
tlieii the other wranglers, w'ho, in most cases, should not exceed 
1.5, and then the other fiisl class classics, w ho should not exceed 
the like number. Next to these, inalhemalical senior uptimes. 
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not exceeding 14; and then second class classics, to the same 
iiumber. Then the mathematical junior optinies, and the third 
class classics, whose numlTcr should not exceed ten respectively. 
This would give, supposing each class full, 40 mathematical, 
itnd as many classical honors; but it is to be presumed that 
several men w'ould be ranked in both classes. If the fellow- 
ships of the University are distributed with due regard to these 
honors, no doubt a greater emulation will be excited to excel in 
both departments. ^ 

gipijxa. But I must add a fetv words on the classical 
examination. It would of course comprise not merely the con- 
struing Greek and Latin, but a variety of questions connected 
with the passages selected, and depending on history, antiquities, 
chronology, geography, metrical and philological criticism, and 
ancient philosophy. And this leads me to a remark, which w'ill 
perhaps be unpalatable to some of our distinguished scholars, 
but which truth compels me not to omit. I mean, that our 
range of Greek reading is at present too much confined. VVe 
lab 9 r about the dramatic writers too much, to the exclusion of 
the rest. We weary ourselves with adjusting iambics, and tro- 
cbaics, and anapaestics, and twisting monostrophics into choruses 
and dochmiacs, and almost seem to neglect the sense for the 
sake of the sound. 1 do not mean to disparage these labors, 
which are sometimes learned, and often ingenious; but I wish 
merely to hint, that if these things are good, there are also belter 
things than thr^se. We must not forsake the critics, philoso- 
phers, orators, and historians of Greece, for a mere branch of 
her poets ; and I fearlessly say, without risk of contradiction 
from the most competent and able judges, that Plato, Aristotle, 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Polybius, and Demosthenes, afford 
more improvement to the taste, and purification to the morals, 
tnore exercise for thought 'and reflection, more dignity to the 
conceptions, and enlargement to the understanding of the 
student, than all the Greek tragedies that were ever penned. 
Not that 1 affect to slighV or despise those noble monuments of 
the Grecian Muse, which are yet left to us in the works of her 
dramatic writers ; but 1 underprize them in comparison of the 
inigbty names 1 have enumerated, and think that too much is 
sacrificed to them, if these are neglected in consequeiice. This 
remark, and all those w'hich have preceded it, will, 1 hope, be 
taken in good part by all considerate and thinking men. 1 wish 
to offend none ; but I am sufficiently aware, that the subject I 
have Hancfledls of a "nature liable to excTfe the jealousy of some, 
and awake the fears of others. The attack or defence, however, 
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of these remarks 1 shall leave to other bands. 1 appear now. 
probably, for the first and tail time,^in the contest. I have saiv 
nothing but from an ardent wish for the honor and credit of the 
University, and the promotion of public good, by directing our 
studies to great and useful purposes, and enabling the majority 
of students who come* to this place for instruction, to carry 
something away in one branch of literati^re, if they cannot in 
another. 

Cambridge, Jan. 1829. EUBVLUS. 


E. H. BARKER’S REPLY TO BOIilTOX. 

1. Tn an article, inserted in your last No., entitled Nuga, and 
subscribed BOIflTOSy (though evidently the composition of a 
learned Theban,) the Author (in p. Q,) quotes the foliowing 
verses, 

pudet hfec opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli,’^ 
and then adds Where is this often-quoted sentence to be 
found? We conclude, from its having passed muster safely for 
so many ages, that it is of genuine classical growth ; otherwise 
we should be almost disposed to protest against nobis as a bar- 
barism.” 

I am happy to be able at once to answer his question, and to 
refute his criticism. ^Fhe verses will be found *in Ovid, Met. i, 
759.;* and, if he will in his mind’s eye place a comma after 
pudet, be will see no barbarism” in nobis, wiiicb depends on 
dici, not on pudet. 

I w'ould respectfully recommend to bis notice the following 
work, which is, how'ever, very scarce : — ** Acute Dicta omnium 
veterum Poetarum Latinorum, Opus editum ad Usum Sere* 
nissimi Ducis Guisii; cui prasfixum Philippi Brietii Abbavillaei, 
Soc. Jesu Sacerdotis, de omnibus iisdem Poetis Syntagma. 
Parisiis, 1664. 12®. pp.596.” It will furnish him with the means 
of detectinj^ the authors of many verses, which learned men are 
in the habit of quoting, though very few of them perhaps know 
the sourcq|i, from which the verses are taken. But the lipes of 
Ovid do not appear in the collection. 

2. BOIJ2TOX begins his article with the following w'ords;— <• 

Orthography of si/va — Non nostrum tantas componere 

^ Dr. Carey has favored us with the same information. £d. 
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to M?e tj[ie far; 4 ^i|jr)a of a j$coj>U(;al friqnd pf ours, * we» 
^>^1 express an; o'pinion on li^)is controverted topic, not 
having considered the snbjefcu^’^ |rle is leferring to two Papers 
on this subject, of which the former will bp found in Class* 
J/Qtun, xlv. 30 — 31, and the latter, viritten by myself, in No. 
xjvi. 309 — 12 * Both advocate the pfoprrety ot vyriting si/va, not 
sffivfl ; and I have piodiiced such iestiuiQiiies for that ortlio* 
graphy' as, 1 should nave expected, would enable your inquisi- 
tive and erudite porrespbpdent to form a decided opiniqii on this 
controverted topic.*’ I may be entitled' to more authority with 
him, when I remark that 1 had once maintained the acchracy of 
the pther form, but rejected it entirely in consequence of the 
w'eight of proof against it, 

, 3 . He adds : — Of this species of depravation, (i. e. accoin* 
modating the orthography of the ancient Latin to the genius of 
ihe writer’s or editor’s owii language,) we have many instances 
in our own language. Such for instance, is the usage of solemnis 
for soldi nib ; although this is not perhaps in all cases altiibu- 
table to corruplion.” On the contrary I hold that there is in 
no c^se any corruption in wTitiug solemnis. 

Solhmnis ti solemnis ; solennis et sollennis. Priina serw 
pttira ap. vett* usitatior : in Virgilioillo vetusto semper occurrit, 
et aureo sectilo Hortensii ac Ciceronis propria est ; quamvis 
reliquee tres propterea non spernendas sint, quum •sua non destU 
tqantur auctoritate. Solemnis antiqui Codd. et Inscriplt. ; so- 
tennis et soltenni^ similiter in antiquis libris occurrunt. Si sole- 
inniset solenxiis occurrunt, hsec censenda ratio, quod antiquissimi 
consonantes, praesertim liquidas, non geminaiiiit. Schurzfl. Cell. 
Lips., VObs, Etym., Gotti, Korte Diss. 4 . de Usu Orthographise 
Im. c* 3. m 17 ” Nolten. Lex* Anti*barbaro i, I 68 , Ed. 
1780. 

4. BOIIITQS thus concludes; — A late French Editor of 
Virgil, (who by llie way is severd on the verbal errors of former 
editions, and on those of th^ Elzevir, we think, rather unjustly 
so,) has ppnted Thybris fbr Tybris throughout. Is this a Gal- 
ficisin 

I reply that^tber^^^is. qipre ,pqdantry than Gallicism in the 
prlhosraphy, 

^^^ThybriSf Gr. ©o/3gic, auctprjlate Dionysii increUuit ; quod 
tame^i ^imide usurp^m ; .fqiilto. autem timi^iM> qjuod pejon ra- 
tTolie ss;ribtiiit^ spiritu. Apud Grajcos s et varie 

peftiiUt atlifurl ** Nolteii. II c. iSO. See Gesner^s Thea* L, L. 
rdrctW^^iV Lel^, tu^rq^'paTtlnitans. Tiberis, antea 

Tybris adpeil^tus, et prius jifbula.— Tybris iwh Zfigtoof, 
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A conluttielia, vocalus ap. Serv. legiuir. Contra Thymbrir/% 
potius dictum praedicat ©ionys, P. 35 U—Apud Steph; B. 
nonieii amiiis est hodie Tevere nuiicupatur/’ Oberlin. 

ad Vib. Secjuestr. p. 203. 

5. In the first (Class. Journ. xlviii. 384.) BOIflTO^ 

writes thus The writer of the Life of Thomas Wartoii, iii 
the London Magazine for Aug. N ; a. p. 126. mentions the 
fact of Warton having in some L^thi verses made the penultinia 
of ccdrimv shorty whfeh he is inclined to consider as an error in 
quantjty. This is a mistake : cedrinus is derived iinmediately 
Irom the Greek ; and adjectives in ivoc, expressive of the mate- 
rials, of which any thing is made, have the penultima short. So 
Homer : 

KsipivoVf Of yKYjVict TToXXa xep^otvSei.’* 

Cedrhiusy V. g. Oleum cedrinum, corripilur ; descendit enim 
ab re inanimala.*' Nolien. I. c. 245. 

On the adjectives terminating in inus Nolien. 1. c. 3, 9 — 27. 
has treated largely and satisfactorily. 

6. BOIIl'WS, if 1 mistake not, is the author of the ihterest- 
iiig dissertation on tlie life and writings of Casimir, which adorns 
the xlixth No. of the Class. Journ. p. lOS — 110, and he may be 
gratified in perusing the following brief notice of Casimir, which 
18 given by ^Nolien, 1. c. ii. 2113: — 

Matthias Casimirus Sarbievius, Sue. Jesu, mort. 1640. 
Pocla Lyricus excellentissimns, alter lloratius; cujns Opera 
posthiima prodiere Warsovia; 1773. 8". scr. Oratioties ; de 
Gentium Libii iv. cel.” 

It is surprising that his name does not occur among the Casi- 
mirs ciiLimeiated by Ilotl'inann in Lex. Universali. The Bipont 
edition ot Casitnir^s Odes is in my possession, and, when 1 have 
discovered its hiding place, I Nvill supply the biographical and 
bibliographical information, which it may furnish in addition to 
what the diligence of your correspondent has given. 

£. H. BARK ER. 

Thetjordf April, 1822 . 

MARliLANDI NOTtE MSS. IN EURIPIDEM. 


HEN I lately produced'in the Cl. Jl. No. xlviii. p. 41 3^ a 
long list of 70 conjet;;tures^ in which 1 had been ^tteipated 
by other scholars, I quoted two instances from the Prefece and 
Appendix to my ‘edition of theTroades, where the emendations 
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ou Kurip. Orest. 67. and 409. liad been, unknown tome, made 
by Markland also in some Mr. notes' penes me* These 1 now 
feel myself bound to produce, with the view of avoiding all 
suspicion of having hazarded an untruth, the detection of which 
was almost impossible, by my appeal to evidence inaccessible 
to others. To be compelled thus to share with the public those 
treasures, which the possessor is generally anxious to keep entirely 
to himself, is really mqst anivoying ; a feeling which those 
persons ajone can enter into, who are alive to all the delight 
conveyed by the w^ords penes me, as applied to the sched<e of 
deceased scholars of no mean name. I ought to premise, 
that I transcribed the notes very hastily from the margin of a 
copy of King’s Euripides, oqce in the possession of Matthew 
Raine, late Head.-master of the Charterhouse, during the time 
of the sale of his library. 

Emendationes magnam in partem ineditae MarklaJidi, in Euri- 
pidis Hecubam, Orestem et Ehanissas* 

Numeri sunt ad editionein Beckianam. 

20. i]u^ofti]y TfltXaj] q. (i. e. quaere) 

83. viov Ti] f. (i. e. fortasse) viov y • ip* pfe 
183. vffi] q. UTTffj. 

186. ivacrevei^] q, iirveig ut v. 156. 

225. aTTOiTTrutrS^g^ f* aw’0<r7rao’p^ nt v. 281. 

241. f. ^ofiov [quomodo ipse Markl. praecepit ad Suppl. 

586. quam conjecturam pro sua venditat Porson.] 

288. [Citat] Schol. ad Theocrit. Id. 5". 101. 

SOI. u(P' ouTTep] f. u<p* o3 wot’ vel toV’ 

3 10, av^p] f. iv p. 367* eXsvSipov^ q. i\eu9gpooy 

SQ5* o^f/Xojxev] l.‘ (i, e. lege) ci(t>sl\oiJLev* 

40 li fiiv] t* pyjv, 425. iiXia 

487. aXXafacr’J q. 

617. Afiav] 1. [uti Mss.] 

666. ToiTj] 1. o-oTcri [uti Aid.] ^ 

807. ypa^wg r aTroorTafisl^,] q. ociT0fTtoi9e)g, 

BI 9 . Ttiyp^ivffiv 6* clpi^a] q. a puj. [scil. j5o»jXijT«<.] 

825, 6. versus spurii. 

834. hhg] 1. HSfig 

B40. X^yot/f] q. yoovg. 844. rp S/xp J*] f. rp ,8/xp V®* 

847. Sicojitrav] lix dip^rotv, 856. rivgs] f. xyBi 

t>0l. tjavxovl f. ^^oxovg [paulo aliter Elmsl. ad Heracl. 7. 

Addend.] 

974. TI x«i v^fAog^ f. Ti X ^ vofiog 
1055* ^ppxl] f' Sr/pi 
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1071. q, 'kqt : cf. Oreist, 27^# Hipp* 680. 

1 108 . f. ?0T)^ vel / 3 o^J 

In Orestem. 

15. Vers, spurius. 

£8. fjiiv ri] q. I^s v( 

.^4. aypfy— vocrctt] q. uyplctv — voVov 
67. ffio-oSov -ttot'] f. eg o^ov, el nor [ita* G. B. ad Eurip. Tro. 
Pr®f. p. XXV.] • » 

69. q. ^OTrri;: 86. <ru S* eT] f. crv S* c5 . 

K)l.*e;p^ei] f. a*’ 1£2. «/x^v] e/Ms. 1£7. re] f. t’ au 

129. etJ’rri/ »j rraXon yuv^.] Chat Plutarch, in Alcibiad. p. 

20:3. U. 

141. XTWTTO^] f. • '• 

179. f. yovQv I'ila M^. apud Brunck.] 

20J). AtAy/5’ 0^5 ] q. AaiJjj y oci: vel el pro jxrj ut Ale. 1 108- 
293. eyoi S’] eyw fl* [ita Ms. apud PorsonJ 
297* Seivoy] f. SeiAJv. S86. S' o^cwj q. y’ ojaiv. 

410. (TSfjivu) ycL§' aTTctiSevTOv^ q. cepivex,) S’* uTtotiistJTOv yap 
415. $ivotTov eJ^rnig* touto f/,ev y^p ov <ro^ov,] f. fl«ytf<Tov ffJWijj 
TTarpog' oJ jxb yap a’o<pov : sed non piito SavxTOv fuisse u 
inanu Euripidis ; potius rov Ssov ehyig, [G. B. ad Tro. 
App. p. 129* M '*■**' ] 

417. afJtaJI^Tspoj] I. (Xfixir^g Qsog y ctiv — vid. Scliol. 

418, 6lcr)v &:ol\ f. eiVtv oi Seol fila Reisk.] 

434, itSi Tptwv] f. Si’ eTegcav 

542. I^KTijjxoy^] f. IwiVijfx.* eg 
592, fravS* o<r av] f. •navreg, a \ 

688 . novotert] f. TcXavoKTi 

697. Tij auTw] 1. auTw ng [liti Brunck.] 

725. ^vyxxTcKTHXTTTOtg^ f. ^vyxxTCKTKYiTrTOtg : vid. Med. 94. 

735 . eIxoTcvj] q. eixoj wg [Seager*iii Cl, Jl. No. 39. p. 79» 
nv] 

753, tfavflv] f. ^flaveiv. 7^6. jitaxpcvv] f. fji^ixpwv 
773, fl Xfyoijx*] f. 0, Ti Xsyoi/x’ * 

780. I, /5'. a, versibus transpo.«sitis. 

902. ijmyxao-ftfvoj] q. i iorayouyifto; : cf. Eurip. Erecth. tragm. 
I. 10. 

105 I . Toig TaX^tiTrwpoij] q. ipi^oiv toIv raXai^apoiv 
1091. rjjy iftoD.] q. r^vS’ cpbOi. 

1134 . yOv S' — Sou^ffi] f. S* — 8 w<rij 

1172. XTfltV 05 <riV 06] Ms. XTCIVOSO'I jUtij- f. XT«VCC<JIV ^ 

1 174. rej\J/a>] f. repypxi [lla POrson.] 

1 188. pLoi] q. y«Jy . ^ 

1222. S’ t(ru> (rrelx^vreg] te cru<rT8lx^VTeg 
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1325. o5(ra Scuftorav] f. o5(r’ dSvpfMTwv 
1360. (TV/xcfogaj] q. (ro/x^og^Vf * 

1468. (pvyx ce] q. (puyadt [ita Stanl. ct Facius.] 

1645. 1. aysi [ita ad S. c. Xh. 145.] 

1587. ‘TTpacrtrei] t\ •^rpacrcrsi^ , 

1589* TTsxpGv] f, Tapo^ [ita Mark), ipse ad Iph. A. 45fi.] 
l()14. cro* (Tipayiovj i. <rl (rf^yiov [ita Morell.J 
1624. ^>jv] r. ^<Mv ^ 

I 68 I. Kul (TOk] f. O-flCiJl, 

In IMia^iissas. 

N.B. Quas Emendationcs cum Burtono Marklandus com- 
municavitj eaj exstaut in Penlalogia Oxoniensi. 

21. yj^ovyj 8oi;] \ *\go^jc vid. Schol. Aristoph. Acli, 

242 . 

86. l3goTov] I. ^porwv : Vid. Rlies. 106. et Lucian, adfcrs. 
Indoct. p. 387. [Valck. quoque /Sporwiv] 

96. TTcipu^] q. Tripif 

IQo. Zooativ] 1. [ita Canter] 259* I. yap 
368. at — yo>a*>] 4- ol — TTovot : vid. 30. Tro. 755. Suppl. 920. 
1135. Lucian, Dial. p. 320. Plutarch. 11. p. 496. D. 

374. rcipfiovc'l 1. Tcig^og [ita Grot.] 

375. xrayjj,] q. 

391. (TxoTov igSopxwf] Vid. Bacch. 510. QLd. T’427. Lucian 
dc Luct, p, 305. Slut. Theb. 1. 57. 

393. ovro) yup avopta] f. oJrog yap ^pfg ravopt’ : vel sf Jp' 

avofxcc: coll. Hipp. 324. 

414. ei;i(;ov av.] f. ol^j, 

461. xat ^^jv<jogl(Tuf\ f. ra^ ^rjvuopliug 

400, (Topov,] t'. cro(poig„ 

487. x«i TouS*, Ix^pyystv] Sclipl. legisse videtur xal tovS’ cx^yyelv 
492 . <^0V6u] f. f^OVOU, 511. ptOt] f, TOI 
512. Citat Sext. Junpiric. p. 18. 

515. ovojxatrat,] q. ovofxciT<^ vel 6y6iJLoi(r$y [uti .Person.] 

561 . aTTOvejitstv ;J I . «7rovept«jv ; 

574. distingue sgslg, ruptxvvelv. 

612. KOfjLTrog^ q. xopt\(/oj 
687. (povogj q. ^Sovog 

719 * ttJj] q. cov. 727. •7rt/pyot<r3] q. AoJ^okti 
787. Xa/3ovTci] q, a^ovra. vid. CKd. X. 1088.^ 

835. rrgxf^~?Tgx«^] q. rlxT€ig — rlxrttg 

898. vffxgoij] q. VBKpmn 899, /3«A>3,] f. ptsX , 

972. ptgy] f. yug, 984. XTe/ycov] xrWy^iy 

1015. ^TTgpSavety] L wTregdavouv [ita Barijcs. in inarg.] 

1030 , J. Versus spiirii. 
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1094 . ^7 rpe<r^$ '*■‘^* 7 ] toD^ [ita Pofson.’j 

1 133. l7r»ToXaT(ny] q. siriroXciig Yjv • 

1 134. xgu^TOVTct^ q. xvTrroyrot 
1196. xXifJL'txxo^'] f. xXi'aaxa^, 

12 1 (), Cf. HeroHol. ijs. ly. 

1257- {TTpixrijXtfJra^.] 1. 8[A^sveiv prrpctrriXiroci. 

1273 . g» Tiv’ aXxijv,] f. e? r avuyxTiy^ * 

1282. §ai/{Jioycovj f. Sa/jxovof 
1 2H3. ocplfTTco] f. 'ixv^ps lt<rcrM 

13.08. r. ^gxV' Barnes.] 

'I 375 . atvtytiLOUj] t. aiviy^aoD t* [ita fere Scaliger] 

144-7. oaov} f. oa-x. 1402. Vers, spiiriiis. [ita Valck.] 

1400. S’ja'TA>)Toy] t'. $*jcr A»jtov [at nict/o nocet.] 

1.5‘2.0. Toth' alfxaxTa] f, t«§* ottpLxru 

1094 . TTctio-Vj K. TriJiri. 100,0. : cf. Ajac. 95. 

lOoO. TsxvoK.] q. vexnol^, c* Srlufl. 

1054. Fyo) $?] f. lyo) Ts : vi<l. flipp. C89. Ion. 573 . 
l(i.57. aAAoif] f. 07r\oi$ [ita Keisk.] 

1005, 0. T^v fTTioOTay raigxv J/lvovo*’] f. xxTrioviTccv rjfJiepav ilfsl- 

vo^v y*. 

IOO 7 . I. a^Ai^i cum Banie'^. Vj(k Alcest. 1038, Hel. 

803. Here. I\ I3<)3. 

175‘2, 3. ^y(r,Tup^S3 TaT3f< (pyyit^ eA«vv;<] 1. 5vorTv;:^£^(rTaTa*; $yya*j 
FAauycyy 

1778 , eaolj I. sfXMv* 

O. B. 


CUrriCAL REMARKS 

ON Du. Osann’s Edi-ipion oi- Philemon. 


P. 107, '' ll. W. ill INlus. Crit. Cant. i. 199- — ‘ Sapphonii 
versus ila disposiiit Casaub. in Tlieoplir. 140 : 

Tig 5’ aypicoTtg 5eAy?i voov 
Ovx fTTjo-Tajxsva ra j^gixsx 
^ ^ E\xsv Itt) toov aritvpwv ; 

Negat Sappho posse ciiiquam placere Andromedam, qii« rusti- 
caniin more ve.steiii subdticUim gestet.’ Queni magnum suite 
omiiisque setatis Crilicuiu in cxplicamlis Ins Sapphonis verbis 
felicissiniuiii fuisse, hie ipse Philemonis locus egregie demon- 
slral : Xpijcr$g Be roioturv^ Traga gy rcS, Tig 8’ uypmTig fls^ye* 

voov, oux e 7 r 4 tf'T«/xev»j' rei /3^«xga ?Ax?*v Itti xmv c^vpaiv, ^yovv iroict 
yuv)j x^ptrtxvi, uygoiKiKdrepov e^gXxera* epaar^v; quo usus Ano- 
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n^rmus, [ in Mus. Crit. Cant. I, I 9 . aypoitSriv nescto 
qttibus de caiis&is leponi juv'sit, tot<S fragm. ita disposito : Tis 8' 
aypoicSriv inefji^iJLivu (ftoXav So\ diXyei cix ivtfrrafji^svx Ta fipane 
7Xxi9y itJ rmv (r^vpeS¥ ; At recte itypsi^ri^ habere, cujus loco Cod. 
leviter corruptus otypmTy\^y unde Villoi;?oii, aypotwryj^, docent 
qu® interpretationis caussa u Pbilemone adjecta sunt, yuv^ 

*Tixij. Ceterum forma fern, itygn^ri^ », uypoiMTig Lexicis acce- 
dat. E Cod. editum otygotKicoTspov, qiiam vocein justa anaiogia 
carenteni cave ne lexicis addas. liepo>itiini vocab. cxtat op. 
Euniatli. 40. Lips.** 

1. The corrupt word otypoixiaorepov, which even Dr. Blonif. 
has tailed to correct, also occurs in Phav., and it has been 
corrected in tiie New Gr^ Thes» p. 686. c — 7. a., where abun« 
dant examples of the getunne word are given, and where tlie 
fr. of Sappho is cited and discussed. In Eust. 1916., who 
quotes the very words of Philemon, we have uypoixixtiiTspov. 2, 
1 he passage of Philemon as quoted by Dr. Ulomf. and edited by 
Osann, gives a meaning altogether foreign to the purpose of 
Sappho, iroia ywv^ ayfoixixcorejov t^sXxzrai epaar'^v ; 

Where would be the inuacle,if a country-girl excited the tender 
passion in the breast of a rustic youth ? But the poetess says, 
and meant to say, What country-girl, dressed too much in the 
rustic fashion, would attract a lover*s eye i Phav. : IIolu ymi^ 
;)^cc^t}rix^ c^oxT/xev)} iypoixmrspov i^iXxsrM «g«<rT»jv; Read, %oU — 
X^g^riK^ — aypoixix«T«poy. As Phav.’ has transcribed Philemon, 
there can be no doubt that he found in his copy the word 

which must be restored to the latter, and which with a 
change in the punctuation will complete the sense. The w hole 
passage is perfectly correct in Eust, J. c., (who has also tran- 
scribed Philemon 2 ) TCiaurif vapot^ Samfol h rep, Tl$ 8* 

uypotMTig iiXyu v/ov, ovk mrrafJt.ivyi rd ^paxiot ixxsiv in) r£v 
crfvpSv; ifyovv nola yuv^ aypotxixcorfcov, i^piXxe- 

rai i^irr^v ; 3. Osann says that he knows not why Biomf. has 
introduced iypoiwrty for |lie vulgar reading aygot^r/f. Dr. 
Biomf. found, as he himself states, in Max, 'I yr. B, 941 (p. 53. 
Hein8»^t24. p» ^7* Davis.) Tlf 8* iypotcuTtv infftfA^vu (TJoXijv^ 
and he has therefore with great reason adopted uygonZttVf because, 
if we read <lyjpoi£rff, the words y$fifiiva ertoX^v, which on the 
authority of Max. Tyr. have a just right to their place in the 
fragment, would be absurd enough. 4. 'I’he words of Philemon 
flro/« ytnr^ X^piTixif^ introduced by way of explanation, do not 
necessarily jtnply that Philemon had. found in bi.s copy of Sappho, 
Tiff y iypatSrif, because he might have used them, even if Sappho 
bad said, T/ff 8* dyp^tSrtv iinpbfA§px erroXdv, as that would have 
been but a peripbraetic and poetic mode of describing a rustic 
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girl. 5. Phav. has as in the Cod. of Philemon, (j. f 

agree with Osann in the profiriety of^the compliment to Casau- 
bon; and^ while I admit that Cas. perceived the sense of the 
passage to consist in the ridicule of the rival Andromeda for the 
imitation of a rustic dre^ss, I deny that he either read the pas- 
sage correctly thus, Tlj 8* ieXyst voov, Ovx hnarctfisyri rci 

ev) t«v 0‘<pup<5v, or tratislsff^d it properly thus : 

Moribtis (juadam male docta prprsus Kusticis menteni fovet 
atque mulcet, Quae talos. nescit sinuosam* ad iinos Ponere ve- 
sleni.’^ ,7. I assent to Dr. Jilonif.’s introduction of or©*, JTel SgA.- 
yei v^oy. 

P. 184. ** U. W. in Mus. Crit. Cant. 1, 199* ‘ Mercurius 
4 »jAi 5 T»y aya?, liur. Rhes. 2l6. A v. Gallicum Fihif, 

FdouteTj derivatuni esse censet Coray. Vossio, qui a f iXi^rn)^ 
JLat. Fallere deducit, adstipulatur 'T. 11. in J. Poll. 19,136.' 
Cf. Heiz. de Incl. Accent. 1 14." The words 
4iA)jr^r> have been illustrated by me in a Ms. Letter, addressed 
to the learned Professor Lennep of Amsterdam, and a part of 
the matter contained in it is cited in the Lex. Vocc. peregr., 
prefixed to the New Or. Thes. p. ccclxvi. and further ob- 
servations may be found in Epist. C/*» ad Gais/ord. , ii\ the Clas- 
sical Journal. 

P. 226. In transcursu Hesychii Glossam emendo : *Aya<T<ri$* 
6 <p$ovo$, (Tfalpoi: quae postrema vox cum commutanda 

videtur ; quam conjecturain iis, qui Mss. tractariiit, non teme- 
rariani spero visuram. Eadem vox eliain ah1>i male irrepsit, 
sine ba?sitatione expelleiida ex Etyiii. G. 21, 19* collatis lies. v. 
Alga 1, 16S. cum Alberti iiota, Larcliero ad Orion. Etyni. 67., 
el Sturzio ibid. 186." P. 226. If Osann will turn to the New 
Gr. I'kes. p. 120. c. and 130. a. b., he will find that H. Steph. 
had also suspected the genuineness of the word c'^alpct in this 
•Gloss, but that the Editors by the aid of Is. Vossiusbave vindi- 
cated its propriety by shewing that Hesychius has confounded 
^Ayain^* 6 ^flovof, with ^Ayatrlf ij Dorice pro *Aya9i^f ut 

'Ayaaoq Dorice pro \iy«Al^^ Aristopb. A. Semler in a tract, for 
the loan of which I am indebted to my friend Mr. Dobree, and 
w liich bears this title : Notitiam sp/endidissimde Lfjjci 
ckiani Edit., qua inter Hatavos prodire capii cura S, jR. Vtri 
Jo. Alberti, Theol. Doctoris ei Prof. Publ. in Academia 
exhibel, et Specimen Animadvernonum addit J. S. S. 
Thuringus, ilala 1749* 12®. writes thus in p. 35 : — “ Sopingiust 
Forte j xvwv ilgeravvixoV* Yos^us: ^6ovoi.*Aya6lg* 

Conjicinius : 'Ayafraiv^* fiom, f9oy§gL ^6pa fuit compeudio scri- 
pturae. Nempe forma duplici, nomen et adj." But thw kind of 
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double emendation should always be received with great suspi» 
cion, more particularly wl^en it introduces into the Greek lan-» 
guuge a new word, of which no traces can be discovered in any 
otiier place. Explanation is at all times a wiser and safer plan 
of criticism than eiiieiidution. 

P. 234. Lex. iiied. SGM. Cod. Par. Reg. 177. fol. 11. 
recto: * 0op3ku8/Sij5 (xiv avr) row «jxe/|36(rfiai, XtfJt^covlSt}^ Si 
avr\ TOW ^apiTU^ awoSiSwai, SofoxN^^ ti avri tow awaAef^trai. 
Kvplu>s yovv TO apiAvopicti M rwv irpoijS<70)jw-evwv xaJ If p^XT^v ptera 
TOWTO x'gxivijjctivajv Xeyerar apiuvco Ss evg/9yy)T»xajf to /SorjSw^ xai apii6'- 
V5IV &vt\ tow )3oij9siv.” In Zonaras this Gloss is thus written : 
*Api.6vE(r6cir RouxwS/Sijf piiy avri tow «jLi.efj3g<r9ai, Xtp-covlSfjg Ss avTi tow 
^ agiT«f aTToSowvoet, SotpoxX^is Ss avTi tow aTraXsJijtrot*. *JE7rt Tou^ 
?r^o>]Stxy)xoTctiv Taorcrowo'iv ol pYiropeg to ajxwvecrflnei, ore ol xctxQV ri 
oraflovTSf avmtpdTTovtn tou$ * TrpoSiaTifisWaf. See the Note of 
Tittmann. 

E. H, BAKKEU. 

Thetfordy April^\S^^, 


NOTICE OF 

The LYRICS of HORACE; being the First Four 
Books of his Odes. Translated by the Rev. 
Fuancis Whangham, M.A. F.R.S. Lond. Ovo. 

r 

Of all the ancient writers, none have been so often or so gene* 
rally translated in all languages as Horace. His Odes form the 
first essay of young poets, and grey-headed scholars find one of 
their chief and niost rational amusements in reading, reciting, 
and translating his works. have more translations in the 

English language, of Horace, than of any other Classic. They 
extend from the Poetical Corner of a newspaper, and the Select 
Poetry of a magazine, to* complete versions of all his writings. 
Some of our greatest poets have employed their talents in trans- 
lating or imitating him, and have proved the truth of the general 
observation, that the oftener Horace is read, the more his beau- 
ties are unfolded to our view. 

Mr. Wrangham, w'ho is most respectably known to the litera- 
ry world as an eminent scholar and an elegant writer, has, 
during tnonaeiits of comparative leisure,^’ occasionally amused 
himself iti translating some of the'Odes* By degrees, the num- 
ber has been increased to the present collection, and we trust 
that he will find sufficient encouragemtnt to complete the trails-^ 
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iatiou. II is attempt will bear a most favorable comparison witli 
the Iranslalioii of Trancis, which wc consider as the most cor-^ 
rect of all. In originality of style, J\/r. VVfaitghain has, in our 
opinion, surpassed liis predecessors, and has given a specimen 
of what Hoiace would have written, had he wiitten in ii^nghsh. 
He has deemed it his duty, w herever it could be done without 
obscurity, to adopt several of the Moratiari wjversions, and almost 
invariably to preserve bis lyrical implications of one stanza with 
another/’ Hence the English reader will^form a more accurate 
idea of Hprace from this man from any other translation. • 

We are not sure, however, that his translation would not have 
been improved hy some variety of metre. He has confined 
himself to the octosyllabic metre; but wc think that an ode, so 
affecting and sublime as the 28th of the first E*ook, would have 
derived additional grace from the heroic measure. A critic as 
fastidious as (Jilbert V\ aketield would object to some of Mr. 
Wranghari/s ih}ines, as he did to those of Pope, And perhaps 
in preparing another edition, the Translator will review sncIi 
rhymes as anticipate^ complete; rms, embrace; rear, wantoneir. 
We have not room for much quotation. We shall give, as a 
short specimen, the 32d ode of the first book ; 

O ir my hand in idle play 
E’nr won from thee a deathless lay, 

Now at this call, thou glorious Lyre, 

The Lalian song awake, inspire. 

Thy cliords of yore Alcieus strung;* 

But whether his sweet accents rung 
Amid the raging battle's roar. 

Or with his tost keel moor’d on shore; 

The Muses, Wine, tlie Queen of Joy, 

And ever at her side hifr Roy 
He sang: nor, Lyce, pass’d he by 
Tby long dark hair and darker eye. 

O Lyre, Apollo’s lowidiest grace, 

Who find’st in Jove’s high fcstals place; 

Soft soother of each toil, each care, 

O list thy poet’s solemn prayer ! 

We agree with Mr. Wrangham in his “ distrust of the genuine- 
ness of the origitviP' in two passages. One is easily omitted 
with great improvement to the sense, and without violation of 
the metre ; the other is so interwoven with the metre, that it 
mast be left in possession ofTTs rights. 

We hope Mr. W: will proceed to the Satires and Epistles. 
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DIOGENES LAERTIUS, 

a Fatre an a Fatria sic vocatus sit ? 

]VIr. G. Burges in his article “ on' ihe fables of /Esop and 
Babrias,” in Class.. Journ. xlix. 20, calls Diog. L. simply 
by the name of Laertius, and, as other scholars are in the 
habit of so calling this writer, it will perhaps be worth 
w hiles to lay before your readers some remarks, w hich 1 made 
on this subject, in a notice of the JI/ms. Crit. Caiitabr. No. 1. 
which appeared in the Bril. Crit. for Ocl. 1813.p. 404:— 

“ In p, 84. we were surprised to lind Diog. L. called simply 
Laertius, though his claim to that distinction is no more than 
that of Diod. to the appellation of Siculus: it is, however, 
a mistake, which has been frequently made. Let us listen to 
J. A. Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 5, 5()4 : — 

“ ‘ Sunt qui a palre Laerte vocatiim contendant, ut [ileumaii- 
nus,] H. Vales. Exc. Peiresc. 41. Diogenes, Laertii Jiiius, 
scribit etc. quo sensu Ulysses possit dici Laertius, (ab Ovid. 
Trist.^ V, 6, 3.) qui Homero II. B. Laertce Jitius, 

Acugrixltj, ’O8w(r(rs0. Ft ap. Pmd. de Bello 

Trojano Laertes ipse, Clyssis pater, Laertius adpcilatur ; 
Bello Laertius atrox. Vicissim Diog. noster Eustathio ad II. 
M. p. 834. dicitur o' Alterius Q. Laertii, sub Augusto 

Imperatore clari, mentio in vet. Inscr. ap. Gruter. p. 2<>y. 
Sive leg. JLdrlius, ut 99* 1 91., quod idem nomen est. C. Im- 
ertius Sabinianus in alia vet. Inscr. ap. Fabrett. 231. Porro 
Aaifriof pro patronymico, a Laerta, Cilicite urbe, usurpatum, 
(non minus quam dotsjrixJf ap. Gal. de S. M. 7. Tom. 2. p. 89. 
Bas., vel Aatprlrsif, ut in Bust. I. c, rescribebat, prteter men- 
tern Eustathii, ut existimo, T. 4 Eaber, vel deupruu;,) quin elc- 
gantius etiam dici, quam Aatprivos, quod solum isto in loco mc- 
morat, testatur Steph. B. v. Auigri^f. Eidem in XoWiiai lau- 
dator Diog. noster 6 AutpTitvf iv Seurtgtp ^t\o<ropou ‘/cTog/aj, qui 
locus, ni sit corruptus, Laertium a palria sic dictum esse, cum 
viris doctissimis mihi persuadeo. [Heiim. in Actis Philos. 
P. 5. c. 3. p. 854. et Longol. in Praef. ad Edit, ipsius p. 4. sqq.]’ 
** So well satisfied as to the fact was Vossius, that, as Fabr. 
observes, he frequently calls Diog. by the name of iMertiensis, 
de Arte Gramm, p. 1 1. etc.” 

Thetford, April 1822 . 


E. IT. BARKER. 
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No. HI . — [Continued from No. XLIX.p. II.] 

Having referred to IVTilton’s historical M'ork, we may liere 
fake the oppormriity of quoting two other passages, on account 
of the resemblance (however originating) which the circumstan- 
ces recorded in them bear to others in aAcient history. The 
first occurs^in the history of the Saxon King Athelstan, and re- 
sembles the traditions concerning Hecuba, the wife of C^rus, &c. 

The song went in Malmsbury’s days (for it seems he refus- 
ed not the authority of ballads for want of better) that his 
mother was a farmer's daughter, but (Tf excellent feature ; who 
dreamt one night she brought forth a moon that should enlighten 
liie whole land; which the King's nurse hearing of, took her 
home and bred up courtly ; that the King coming one day to 
visit his muse, saw there this damsel, liked her, and by earnest 
suit prevailing, had by her this famous Aihelstau,” p. 267- 
The other lelatcs to the murder of Alhelwold by King Edgar, 
an act of which the historian speaks with an indulgence which is 
highly edifying. 

It chanced that the earl’s base (illegitimate) son coming by 
upon the fact, lhe*Kmg sternly asked him how’ he liked this game ; 
he siibmissly answering, that whatsoever pleased the King, must 
not displease him ; the King returned to his wonted temper, took 
an affection to the youth, and ever after highly favored him, 
making amends in the son for wdiat he had done to the fatlier," 
Compare Herod, iii. 34 , 33 . AiysTon yoip sIttsiv avrov^rpic Tlpr^^a^ 
CTsa, riv hi/xcc rs /xeeXurra, xou ol ra^ ayyeXiaj l^opss ovTog, Toyrea 
T« 0 irai^ olvo^oo$ Ta> K«|x/ 3 ycrp, xa) ceSrf} o*j (TfAtxpri’ eIxsTy 

Je Afyerai raSf npvi^Atr'rr^, xolov jxe nva vOjxi^oucTi risp<Ton sfvcti 
ay^px^rlvac tc Xoyowf 7r?g5 Bfxio woisOvTai Tov, Si eiTreiV detrnora 
ri fjuh aXKoc x-avra pLsyi\oos iiratviar 8? (piXoiylvi <rs fart 
x\soucog frpo(rxs 6 (rSai.*^ Tov fji.h 8i) Aeysiv rotvra irsp) ns^(rs'joy, tov 8s, 
6 vfji,a> 6 svTci, roia^ ajXffi/Sscrflai ’ — ** JS’u vvv piiSt ccuTog, ei KsyovTi UepTai 
aXij9e«, efrff awroi Xeyovre^ raura irocpxfgoveovTt, el jttgy y^P TrenHg 
TOW (ro 5 ToD8e,^i<rTswroj Iv toTo-i xpoivpotTi, Ty%oi|xi 

xxpSlfjg, nvg<rat ^^xveovrm Xs'yovTf^ owStfV tjv Se ajxagrw, (favat Tlig- 
cug Ttf Xlysiv iAfjSeaf x«) pus crcofpovi^iv J** Tolutol 85 ehovra, 

xst) ttATetvavTX to to^oVj /SaXseiv tov 9 ra 78 «* xetrovrog Se rod xatSog, 
ctvotT^l^eiV uirov xeXeusjv, xal ^o-xe^acrflai to /SXijfc-a* wg 6s iv Tp xag- 
tir, ivgeS^vatt iveovroc rov oittov, eixelv xgog tov tou 

yfXTTctvra, xal •nepiyapea yivip^evov' I/f^?«orxs;, o>g ftsv sywy? 
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fLuivofMat, riepfrat ts ‘Kotpct^^povioua-iy to* y-yove’ vov ^5 jxo* fiTTf, 

Tiva slSff^ i}Srj wavroov avigM^rcov ourc^$ e7rl<r)C07riX ro^euovTa llpri^iio - 
*KiiX 8 s bgiovrot uv^poL 06 (Ppivi^pect, xact irsg) kcovrcp d^ipLotlvovra, slTrfiy' 

AicriroTo,, ouS* av uutov sycoys So)isco tov fl*ov ovtoq atv xaXwj 
^ctKssiv/* 

We retneniber, in Moslieiiii’» Ecblesiuslical History, an ac- 
count of a somewhat similar atrocity, ascribed to a fanatical or 
seditious demagogue of the middle ages, to which Mosheiiii 
refuses belief, on the ground of its inherent improbability. His- 
tory/ however, proves that such have been the favorite diver- 
sions of tyrants of ail kinds, £Uid in all ages ; nor is there any 
thing more incredible in such enormities, than in the new and 
refined modifications of vice related to have been introduced 
under the Rofiian empe^rors. It is better to draw a lesson 
from such examples, than to deny their existence. 

It is observable that Milton in this work calls the ancient inha- 
bitants of the island Jiritans; an orthography certainly more clas- 
sical than the received one. We much question, indeed, whether 
ihjere is any ancient authority whatever for the name Zi/vVo//, as 
applied to the natives of Britain. Some of our old authors 
write the word liritaim*—A modern writer, proposing a reform 
(absit invidiu dicto) in our orthography, lays down the practice 
of Milton as the standard by which it should bo regulated; we 
do not now recollect whether he limits his proposed change to 
the language of poetry, or extends it to prose. If this sugges- 
tion did not oome, as we fear it does, a century too late, it might 
be worth attending to. 

In a note to p. S44 of the XLVIth No. of the Journal, it 
is observed, With the rude luxury, somewhat of the customs 
and polity of the old heroic times might seem to have been pre- 
served among the Thessalians.'' It is remarkable also, that 
many of the old heroic names remained in use among them ; as 
Jason, Polydanuts, (Horn, and Xen, Hell.) Orestes, (Time. I.) 
Mellon, (Horn. IK XII. Thuc. H. and Xen. Anab. 11.) Lyco- 
I>l>ron, (Horn.) &c. 

Blomfjold on Aslsch. Agam. 63G. (Iv vaxrl 8u(rxtijx0evr^x S' 

(al. iLpipti) xaKa, observes, iEschylum foriiiaiii Homericaiii 
adoptasse crediderim." Perhaps the same remark may- be ap- 
plied to the passage of Sophocles, (rou 'OpLY^pixcoTUTov) quoteci 
immediately before, CEd- Col. U>22, ouS' er oipJbpsi /So^. — In the 
references to Erfurdl and Elmslcy, at the end of the note on 1. 
515, there is evidently some mistake. 

Milford’s Hist, of GreeceJ VoK x. p. 454, note 3. ** TcH 

lipoi To'is eTTiSfl^, ejx<paywv, Sid vuxto^ snups^ev . — riie pretended 
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translalion of this passage runs thus : ‘ Sacris operalus, cibum 
surnsit avidius. I line node febre tcutatus est.’ The trans- 
lators, l»y the insertion of the utterly unaulliorisetl words avt- 
(hits and llinc, have been guilty of nothing less than a nio^t im- 
pudent and malicious forgery.” (So in tiie preceding page, 
Gronovius’s inadvertency nearly eiprals his malice and arro- 
gance.”) This is in tlie very spirit of GiflFord’s vindications of 
lien Jonson. We know not which to adidlre moie, the hislo- 
riau’s tonlidence in his own schola^shi[), cw* the indignation with 
which he lepels so venial- a charge against the memory of*Alex- 
ander tluf Great, as that of eating a heartv supper. I'here are 
tin eo points in which Mr. Mitlord is dtlicient : a critical 
knowledge of the Greek language — a inoie intimate familiarity 
witli ancient literature in general — and a cktpor insight into the 
(jrcck national character. Mis work is a most valuable one, 
and calculated to dispel a cloud of delusions which have pre- 
vailed on the subject to which it relates ; but it is not complete. 
Jn the Quarterlv critifjue of his lifth volume, (the w uik apparently 
of a philosophical and enlightened writer,) his want of enlarged 
view.s, as well as some other faults, arc animadverted on. 
‘Mdis mind,” says tlie Ue\iewer, is acute, and his j)atience 
unwearied, in investigating the probable truth or falseliood of 
an asserted event; but it docs not possess that enlargement of 
inquiry, and llr4t vividness of imagination which can present the 
results ol its researches in one luminous point of view, and col- 
lect the scattered rays of insulated lads, till tlu;y converge into 
an image of ti util for the delight and instruction of mankind.” 
'i'he critic, however, is unnecessaiily severe on Mr. Mitfoid‘s 
style ; the passages which lie has adduced as specimens of harsh- 
lu.ss of style, are extreme instances, and (we believe) have few 
parallels in the volume under review : nor, perhaps, has he given 
his author sullicicnt credit for the ifianly plainness of his style — 
a style which we are almost disposed to prefer to that of Gibbon. 
Having mentioned the article in the Quarterly, we take the 
oppoitunity of recommending a late p%per in the British Critic, 
either by the same or a congenial hand, on Bekker’s Thucy- 
dides. 


E Miltom Como, 

ITiWij, ogSiv asi 

/ 3 A 67 roycr«, xa» cru KeuKonff^ea-i 

vTsgolg re Xotix'Trpol fleoiv, 

TfiTT) 8* aJixTOV \iyv6rri^ 8efx,ac, 
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hoipyei$ wicropai- 'jfiTTOidot Se 

Tov iroLTipu Tov pLiyitrrov, cprs vciv xacK^v 
w$ dovXog ecrri, TrotififjLo^ fl’ VTntpiry^^y 
'jrepL^giV apooyov, ijv Sffjj, XsvKtSTrregov^ 

4^v^Yj$ Ts TijaSe a-wfjLOLTog T* de/xJvro^a. 
eo’ctivs fJL ^ /XrgXayp^ijtjtov 

ereiv ej o^^pv^v ^gyupci ve7rXwp.ctTec ; 

iiTOLivi fJL^ Ou£gV* Ctf^ fLSXay^lfJiOV VE^O^ 

T$/yfii 9 rgo^ otpyOpoi nBnXwp^aru, 

• Aettfov te ^ixXXsi ipeyyog iv SevSpo'*^ ttukvoIs, 
ov jLCOi Trd^ECTTiy Itt* x,<xo’^yvriroi§ /3o«v' 

S’, OTOV^ep ^Jci^OpiUi TTO^^SOr^TCO 

«>cou<rTov 5tuSay, rX^aoft' (orgJyfi ve« 

/A* e6’) 01 8’ unsitTh^^ ouK T<r«?f f^aKpav, 


*AyocnctiirTo(. 


^ Ay(jM TBpTtifci, TToXu repnvlimx 
vupL^av *A^co, 

&?p) ^otivouo**, uTrpoo’dfJ^tXo^, 

^ u S^t’ TToipdi •n’otovdfjLOvg 

^goylou 'TTOTafJioy, p^up^cta^iv txpyou, 
Ko(\ XeifJiciovot^ x«t' iotrTspayow^, 
xoyp^ijy vocifi^ 7roX6poovov' 

Sv$€L TToOw croi ^UVTO.'KOfLivOL 
^ravyu^iot ttix^ov vfjLvoy uiQ^cov 
aSw XtyO^tvei* 

•Jtte fJLOi, Eix-e fLoi, eT ti ‘Wou flSe^ 
toTv SioyEvoiv TiVfli C'vvrpo^toty, 

crap iVofpx«V<r^ irpoo'opLolciv ; 
E« 8' otS atvTpdp TTOu iiTT uvQoxdfj^cp 

*Kpv4^cegp Sf if oy ftovov, c5 Ae<T^a^ 
iwo^\ alOeplou Qvydrep xuxXou' 
puttr^dv 8i fl?a;v oTxou 

<ru 8* ctfMi^ctia, 

$iiOH§ ngoiri^ cpixi$^ 
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MiJton, Par. Keg. II. G9. (soliloquy of Mary) 

While 1 to sorrov's; am iio less advanc’d, 
i\iul fears as eminent, aboxfe the lot 
Of otlicr woinenj by the birth I bore, See. 
from I loin. II. X 428. 

Y} oipx hr} Tif,* 0 (r«i 6eai glcr’ Iv 'Okvfji^Trcu, 

rocrcTiiB* <ppi<r)v fftnv ave<r^sTO xr/^sa X^ypa^ x, r. A, 

lb. 4.>4. sq. Riches- more apt 

To slacken virtue/ iJec. * 

yipt has here the sense of the Katin aplus. So 111. lyQ. 

— Irinl ere 1 merit 

iVIy exaltation i. c. earn ; the I_.atiii mereri. 

'rims utslnunent^ .S87 ; nnious^ IV. 42; ajypearing, ib. 99. 
We notice llicse I/atini^ins, as not immediately obvious. In the 
conclusion of the anodic song, IV. () 29 . 

JIail, Son of the most High, heir of both worlds, 

Qiicller of Satan — • 

Milton may seem to lia%c had in view the titles of honor, with 
whicli the Roman seddiers in their acclamations after a victory 
sal^iled their tiiumpliant commander. 

~I. dS8. 

Who ever by consulting at thy shrine 

RetninVi the wiser, or the more instinct 

'Vo dy oi follow what concern’d him most, See. 

Sec the celebrated reply of Cato to Kabienujs, in the IXlh 
liook of Lucan, “ Quid ouiteri, Labieiie, jubes &c, 

— HI. 172. 

- Zeal and Duty are not slow, 

Rut on Occasion’s forelock watchful wait. 

They themselves rather are occasion best, 

Zeal of thy Father’s house, duty to free 
I’liy country from her lieaihen servitude. 

Mdlon seems to have had in view Homer’s El; olx'/oc u^icrTo;, x. 
1 . A. --'rhc description of Satan’s disgliise in Hook J. 314. 

an aged man in rural weeds. 

Following, as seem’d, the quest of some stray ewe, 

Or withei’d sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter’s day, when winds blow keen, 

'Fo warm him wet return’d from field at eve — 
is a more close copy of Homer’s manner than any thing else in 
Milton. Throughout the^ greater pait of the poem, however, 
an imitation of the gnomic passages of the later Greek poets is 
in(>ic visible. 'Ihis 'resemblance is more striking ih.m even in 

VOL- XXV. (7. Jl, • NO. L. Z 
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the Paradise Lost. See L 400: ib, 409» 8cc. Samson^ 1. 288. 
1292 ^ ought perhaps to be pointed, thus ; 

He ail their arfimunition 
i\nd feats of war defeats ; 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigor arm*d '' 

Their armories and magazines contemns. 

Thus the opposition (letween the two similar words is made 
more manifest, as in I.«^1289> and again in the same passage, I. 
1282-**3 ; so Par. L. 1. ^Miighlj they ra^’d against the Highest." 
Samson, I. 136'1. 

who knows how he may report 

Thy words by adding fuel to the flame ? 

A classical inveVsioii : '^?tdd fuel — by reporting.*’ 

1. 1581. 

by whom fell he ? 

What glorious hand gave Samson his death’s wound P 
Mn, XII. 322. 

pressa est insignis gloria fiicti, 

Nec sese jactavit vulnere quisquam. 

(where, by the way, we do not consider gloria is ironically in- 
tended.) li. M. 


NOTICIJ OF 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOGARTH ; i. c. 
garth itlusi rated from passages in authors he never 
read^ and could not understand. — Nichols and Son. 

w E once heard an eccentric friend speak of Hogarth as the 
greatest poet of the last century.’* By this was meant, that 
Hogarth had the faculties of a poet, and that the degree of poe- 
tical power, developed in his pictures, was greater than any 
thing discoverable in ihp works of contemporary verseinen. 
Hogarth's knowlege, both of the meteorology of the human 
heart, (if the term may be used,) and of its mner recesses; his 
possession of that chemic faculty by which realities are trans- 
muted into poetry; the under current of energy apd feeling, 
which is visible throughout his mirth, and which, to the eye ol 
a true critic, distinguishes him from the ordinary painter of low 
life ; his pathetic ilnd his terrific powers, have been vindicated 
and illustrated by abler pens thaiLoursr 

It is, boyvever, more particularly in his character of ^latiricsl 
moralist, and painter of manners, that the present author, 
or compiler, has compared Hogarth with the ancient poeti 
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Illustrations of Hogarth. 

of Rome. We extract part of the Preface, as illustrating the 
design of the work, and its^ origin; although the explanation 
given of the latter, is itself somewhs^t enigmatical. 

Underneath the Print in Hogarth's Works called “The Disco\< rv,” 
is tills Motto, 

“ Qui color albus erat, mine est contrarius albo.”' 

The pursuit of this idea has produced the following collection. 

I>r. Jortin tells us, “ Dr. Thirlby was once re*.oIvccl to [)ubhsh Miak- 
speare, and persuaded him, Jortin, to read over that poet with a view to 
mark the passages where he had either ihiita ted •Greek and Latin writer-, 
or at least fallen into the «ame thoughts and expressions. Many of 
these allusions or coincidences," continues Jortin, “ appeared ; but 
Thirlby dropped his design, and I mine."^ 

It is much to be lamented that such a design came to nothing when 
It had got into hands fio able. It appears as if Dr. Jortin had a higher 
opinion of the learning of Shakspeare th£in has been entertainiMl subse- 
quently to the year 1766, when Dr. Farmer published his tirst essa\ on 
The subject. 

On the learning of Hogarth, or, more properly speaking, on his want 
of it, there never has been more than one opinion : it may be seen 
throughout Nichols’s** Biographical Anecdotes ot Hogarth.”^ 

Dr. Johnson, in his life of Prior, says, it is not always easy to dtter- 
mine whether similitudes proceed from accident or imitation. 

In the present case the difficulty is at an end; and the employment 
IS not impleasiiig, thus to remark the coincidences of thoughts written 
at such distant periods-^ by persons who could not possibly imitate eatn 
other. 

Swift, in his“ Q.hapsody on Poetry," says, 

“Commentators view 
In Homer, more than Homer knew’." 

The same that has tlius been said of Poets, may be .^aid of Painter*— 
ut i*ictura and for the same reason: both draw from Nature. 

vVithout this clue, the coincidences already mentioned would be inex- 
plicable -coincidences of tliougbl, written at periods so distant from 
other as those of Arivtolle and Hogarth; especially when we Knu^v it 
was wholly impossible that the latter rotr/d imitate the former. 

Tlie education of Hogarth was so confined, that it left him deficient 
in common orthography ; in other word\ he could not spell, 

' Under disadvantages thus obvious, such was the fire, such the native 
genius of Hogarth, that he has delineated, clothed, and embodied tlic 
ideas of almost every Roman poet, before,, after, and at the Augustan 
age. 

“He has done more; as Dr. Warton says,^ in the first volnme of ins 
“ Essay on Pofe," the works of Hogarth have more of what the Ancients 
called the H0 os in them, the ilfores, the Mot'um proprietates, than the 
composition, of any other modern whatsoever. 

rraicipiius ad notandos more?,"* are the words of Quintilian on Ho- 

• 

* Ovid. Metam. II. 541* ^ Jortin’a Tracts, vol. II. p. 526. 

* Third Edit. 8vo, pp. 56-66, 86, $61. $74 : 4lo, vol. I. pp.234, 363. vol. II. 

206,244. • » . 

* The period here spoken of exceeds 2000 years. Aristotle lived 300 year* 
before Christ, and Hogarth died in 1764. 

' See Vol. I. page 122. 123. And sec NichiDls’s 8vo, p. 65 ; 4to, vol. 1. p. 20^. 

* a RolHn, lib. \* cap, 1. ^ VI. 1. p. 370. 


3o6 ^Noiice^ ^-c. 

race; they are not more applicable to him than they are to liogartti. lo 
liim we are inclobted, as Swift and Cicero say of Homer, for more than he 
did or could perceive Qui ^ociis, quj; species forma*, qiii motus Ho- 
ininiim, (jm Mulierum non ita e^cpictus est, nt, qii«e Ipae non vidcrit, nos 
lit videremiis effecerit/’* The objects are before the spectator’s e^es; 
the ideas, many limes his own, 

“ Sunt ociilis subjecta ful^libus, ct qu?e 

Jpse sibi t7'adit spectator**^ 

The pictures, ** Narratidnes credkbilcs ; nec historico, fed quotidiano 
sermone explicatae dilucide.”^ 

Our author has accbrdingly illmtrafcd several of Hogarth’s 
principal performances, by centos of passages from the differ- 
ent Latin writers, exhibiting the correspondences above alluded 
to. 

We have room only for the following extracts, which vve 
leave to the judgment of otir readers ; observing, that the coni- 
inentary might peihapshe enlarged with some advantage. Ou» 
first quotation shall be from the Harlot’s Progress.’’ 

Thesis^ or Subject : 

Ingenia et mores Meretriciim.^ 

Krordium: 

Plate 1. Five Figure*^. 

Muher quaedam abhinc triennuim 

IChoruro"^ coinmigruvit hue vicinia * ; 

Iiiopui, ct ca^vatoru:)! neghgentia** 

< <>:icta, egregia lorina aique eetate iiitcgra. 

Pnmum, invc pudice vilam parcc ac duritcr 
Agcbal, laiia ac tela victum qua’riians ; 

^ Plate II. Five Figures: 

Sed postqnam Amans accessit, prcliiim poiliccns, 

Unus, et item filter^ ’ — 

Accepit condilionein. 

Plate IIL : 

(Nunc,* instrucla pidchre ad perniciem 
Victum viilgo qun*rcre)^quirstum occipit. 

Ilarum ® videre inluviem, sordes, inopiani; 

Quam inbonesta'^ sola? sintdomi, atque avidifi cibi, 
i^uo pacto ex jure panem atruin vorent ! 

PlatcHV. Fleven Figures : 
nine, in Pistrinum, est recta prcTicisci via. 

Plate V. Six Figures : 

Jam — ferme nioriens,' * 


‘ Cict^TO d<* Homero ewco, V. 'ruse. Quajsf, r>, p. 4570. Kdit. 

Uupvils 

‘ Hor. Ars Po^t. 181. 

^ Cicero. V, I’rcstul on Horace, Cambridge, 1775, p. 2Jd2. 

On'ff. "Kx yXiidro." 5 K„„, 

tUe fiireciiun ou the Cioose — For uxy 
^ .Sy c the P.int, Fi;:. 2, with the Maid. * Ter. Hcaut. Act. ill. .S. 1. 

^ l('i. Kim. AU, V. S, 4. Seethe Watch. ** liasf nigliiS Porter. 

Ter. And. Ad. IH. S. 4. *3 in. And. Au. I. S, r>. 
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Vulnus aiit vcuib cL cxco carpitur igni.' 

CiUttstrophc^ 

IMale VI. Tlurteen Figures- 
Vivit Gnutus ; 

TM itr«*m ipsam, ex augritudiiie hue, 

.AJi^erain, xMors cefisecuia 

Scene - 

MaTcritcib, llcnteis, lacrumantei^, ct ^V'-ei intf 
JipHo^Zis * 

Fr kncy lieu ! qup.nti ct <|uaiit*c sua fiwiera veiidiirir 
Ul ilus III septis rrctis n.iscilur lioiti*', 


NLCi.ii ciutica:. 

In the xlviiitli iminher of this Journal, p. S37, Mr. "ravlor, 
in quoting the following words of Proclus, a^YiTiKcocre os rats eau- 

rev K:4iuf(/JrctTaic sirifiohcci^ 6 rep UhxToo'n ,a?v rvjjiSaK^iurci: cJc^aAr^- 
xai h Hc^roirru^ r^ig $nocg ot\r,&nscc rr^g 'os dsyog^xc yjuiv y?- 

vojjLsvog Toi'JTYig fyyeawv h«i twv istwv Touroiy Xoyo/V ovru^g isfG^xvTT)^, 
uliservcs, that o fjisarog is evidently erroneous, and tebtifies that 
an llaileiau Ms. reads hu^omo;: from \^hirh Mr. '\\ elicits 
'jiMorrsyo;, 'rite true reading is, perhaps, op,osrrio:. Maiinus 
p, 'ilOrizS. uses the expression oixosmov g'uv=;/X; Troirux'Ja*. 

In the same No., p. 34B, the follovving jnissagc i5 qiujted 
from Livy, lii. o, liiteiiin iii c.istris iMirius consul, qiium pri- 
ino quietus obsidionem passiis esset, in incauUim hostem decu- 
iiiaiia porta erupit; <7, quuiii persequi posset, metii subslitit, ne 
qua, e\ parte altera, m castra vis tierel. Lurium legatum, fra- 
ter idem coiisulis erat, loiigius extplit cursii.s; nec suos ille red- 
' iiiite^, peisequendi studio, ncque lioslium ah tergo inciusum 
vidit. Ita exclusus, inullis sjfcpc fruslru conatibus capti^, aeriter 
ilimicaiis cecidit* Kt consul, nuncio jircuinveuti fraii is, convert 
stJt$ ad pn^nam^ dam sc teuiere magis quaiii satis caute, in ine- 
diarn diinicqjitionem infert, vuliieie accepto, tegre ab circiiinslaii 
tibiis ereptus, ct suorum animos turbavit, et hostes ferociores, 
fecit; qui^caede legati €t consulis vuliiere accensi, nulla deinde 
vi sustiiieri potuere, qunm coinpulsi in castia Komaui rui sus ob- 
siderentur, nec spe nec viribus pares; vcnissetque in pciiculum 


* Virgil. /En. IV. 2 * • • 

* Tor. Fhurm. Act. V. S. 1. Vide Donatuin in verbiim Hac* 
Inter £nnii Ffagiiient. Vide Prescot on Horace, 212. 

^ JuveitaJ, Vlll. 192. ^ Cattillus, LX. 
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Observations on Mr. Dalzel s 

8unima rerum, ni T. Quinctius peregrinns copiis cuiti Laiint? 
llernicoque e.xercilu subvertissel. 

'^riie three correspondents D. B. H., J. VV., and M., have 
Miitten much on this diflhciilt passage; but, like most writers of 
the present day, throw little light on crttical subjects. Jn the 
words, printed in Italics, the whole difficulty exists, and by the 
following easy emeiicfations, will be done totally away; read 
therefore, — at — cum pcversiis ad puguandum — quin — pcregrr, 
vec QpiouHy — 

The antithesis requires at, 

Sound sense requires that mention be made of the return of 
the Consul, who had retired, to renew the fight. 

The rules of correct Latinity demand, after the negative nulla 
vi potuere, the particle quin. 

Lastly, to omit all mention of T. Quinctius coming quickly 
to the relief of the camp, reduced to the greatest straits, w^ould 
prove Quinctius no general and Livy no historian. 

X, 

N, B. If these emendations be the property of any preceding 
scholar, I beg that 1 may be added to the other plagiarists of the 
present times. 


OBSERVATIONS ON 

Some of the notes in the late Mu. Da lz el’s Collecta- 
nea Grara Majora i By the Rev. J. Seaoer. 


N^o. I. 

P. 6. (2d ed. 1789) (from Herodot. b. i.) TiKKc. ('AStf- 
vulm) TOUTO ftev, rJj? ?roX<9f rinowrms, n^etTStf ^uy xtcXoI rt x<xyi9e$o), 
xai (T^i elSs uTTaiTi Tisxva ejiy€vofjt,svXy xa\ Travra Trapa/AsivavTof toDto 
iif Tov filov eu ci>$ ra it up iiply, tov ^iou ^Kupurparurif 

ixeyivsTfi, 

“ Construe igitur, et interpretare vemacule, roi^o li, in 
the next place, reXeur^ Xafjyit^oruTri tow /3/ou fTriy^viro [exe/voi] 
[a6TcS J. S.] ?xovri ew tow /3/ou, cue ri irup he moreover oh- 
taiued a most splendid end of his life, and at an advanced 
age, if one considers the nature q/[man.*' Prof. Dalzel. 

This consideration of the nature of man, i. e. I suppose, 
of his usual term of life, is understood of course, whenever 
the age of any individual is mentioned. The relative terms 
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old and 1/oung always impf^ a reference to (his nature of man, 
and to express it formallyds unu^al at least, if not absurd. 
The Professor seems to me to have mistaken the sense of 
the passage. »jjxTv, I believe, means not but 

yccioif, and /3iou not lifi^, but property or fortune, ^kovti 5 -i 
Tou fiioOf (ig ri Trap' rjfuv, is beiffg rich for an Athenian. Tcl- 
lus’s riches would have been nothing at Sardis, where such 
treasures had just before been displayed, but u>g ra itaf 
rifiv, in comparison with the average property of Athenians, 
they were very considerable. In the phrase eu ^'neiv/with a 
genitive, ijxeiv has not always a signification of progression. 
TToWag uv crot Ss/faijmt, fJ^opfr^g p,h cS YiKOutroeg, (very handsome, 
having a good share of beauty) 6 * alcr^woua^ag to kuX- 
Xog. Lucian, Imagines, p. 12, ed. Salmur. So, r^Knv toO 
to be rich ; to have a considerable fortune. 

P. 9. (from Herodot. i.) 'AfxeifiiTott 6 "/iSg>}(rT 0 f , ^atnXeu, 
aXXojg fjih eycioye uv gvk ri'ia ig usSXov ToiovSf OfUrf ya§ avfjLtfiOgf, to*};- 
Se x«^^ijju.£vov slxog f<rri eg OfJLYfXiKotg c5 TT^fi'rtrovTag Uvat, outs to fiev- 
XstrSai TTupa* TroXXa^^ re avir^ov efjiec/t/OTOV^ vvv Sg, eTret re au tTTfeCSstg, 
xiel 8s7 TOi ^api^etrQai (S^elXco yip (re iuel^s(r$ai ^pTfCrzolri) ttoissiv 
et/LCi ercifjLog raura. 

“ ''AWwg fxh eywye ay ovk ij'icx — ] Angl, For my part 1 would 
not go upon giny other terms."" Dalz. 

is in Other cif cnmstances : in any other case. It is 
opposed to what follows, vOv Se kirii — &c. There is no men- 
tion whatever of terms. 

P. 10. (TToig SJ oSreg (6 ^'ASpfjrrog) tt^o t«D vexpou, Tra^sSiSou ecoo^ 
rov Kpoltrcjpf irporelvciov rag ^eipacj l?rixaTao’<p«^«i xeXetj'joy tm vex- 
Qw. — Kpoitrog fig — Xeyu TTpog uvtov, cS fcTve, Trupi <rev Trcirccv 

ri^y S/x» 3 v, ex-fiS^ (rectiuroo xotraiixi^etg iivarov. 

eneii^ (remihoo xaraSixa^sij flav&TOv] i. C. cTrsiSr^ fiava- 

Tov xoLToL (reaurou. Angl. Siiicc thou denonneest death against 
thyself.'" Dalzel- 

Rather ; Since thou passest sentence of death upon thy- 
self. Since thou doomest thyself to death. Adrastus had 
not dtnauheed death against himself. 

p. 11. (from Herodot. i.) (JVve^ouXeosv ' iTnroxpireif TTpwrot 

piiv yuvaSka rsHVOTFOtiv £ye<r6<xt ig r<x olxlrx. 

yxivaTxflt Texvo^roiov] uxorem proli gignendae aptam."’ yuvai- 
xa rexvoiroiov is simply, a wife. Concubines were kept for 
pleasure ; wives for child-bearing, xal ju-iv ow rm ye at^po- 
tta^leov ivexu TtaiioTFOtiiirSat roitg • oiv6gi)7rovg xmoXoififiuvoig* txti tovtow 

yi T»v «iroXu<rovT08V ./Af^Tal fiey al 68oi, p^eirrA 8f ri oixijfxciTCi. ^avc- 

gol 8’ lo’jUriy xal o’xoirowftevo* {f av yuv«ix£y fiiXTicrrariftiv rex* 
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vet yevotTO, al§ cuvtXdavreg T£)tvc:TOiOufueflet. Xenoph. Mem. ii. 2, 

4 . ^ . . ' , . , . 

P.13. (Irom Jlerodot.i.) — iJi.r^')(ciywvroLi Sr; sttI ty} xarodco 7rpr,yfjL£ii 
ey»)9g(JTfitT(3V, eyw eOp'KTXWf fxuxpM. (Insl ys uTrsxpiijy^j ex ttccXqh^ 
TSpov, rou Pupfiapi\ov eSvsog to *jKAA>)yiy4v eov xai Ss^icorepov, xoci 
iUYjdiv}; YiXiSiov aTTv^Wayii^syov jxaXAov) =* xal rorsys oOroi ( Pisistra- 
tus and Me<;;aclcs) &» '*A$y}ua.lci(rt, rota-i Trpooroia-i Xeyo]u,eyo<crr> dvxi 

’EXX^yu/v croftijv, iJ,ri^uvMVTat 

•* Kx ) — supple TToXu /xaXXov ouTM — si oiiTol yE Ev ^AdriValoicTi Tore 
XzyotjLBvoKri slvai, x. t . X. Ant^l. and mueh ini>re so, it* they 
anionj^ tlie Athenians, a j>eopIc who were then said to be, 
&c.— " Dalz. 

It is not easy to imagpie why Mr. Dai/td should have 
obscured so plain aseiiteuccas this with such an uiiinteili' 
gible explanation, xa) follows si both in the arrangement of 
the text, and in tlie sense, si Torsy is not ronuected, 
in construction, with any part of the parentliesis, but with 
those words before it, fXYi^av'Xvrai •npr^yp.u. eyy^SfiTrciTov. — As it 
Herod, had said, J may well say EovfiiTruTov^ if tJn^ most 
f inineut men, among a people most eminent Ibr wisdom, 
(•ould at that time be prompted by ambition to make use of 
such an artifice.'’ 

P. I t , — Tovroicri ufLU^ipisvo; o'^Apyretyog, dog ol rh 

tloo X^XOfTfLYifJLEVOy TYfV iaVUTCp, Y^U }<,XCiicOV Bg TU olxi^. 

Triv e;rl fiavarw] i. e. kcctu rriv diov BTri ^atvscTcp, Aligl. Ac- 
cording to the fashion on the prospect of death/' Dalz. 

f should think (ttoA^v or ET^rot was the word understood, 
not oSoy. 

P. 37. (from Thucydides b. i.) x6si rig e7ri<rToXug, iv aiV, 
h7rovoYi<Tag xi toioutov 7rpQ(riwt(FTiX$uty x«l uvtoy Evpev eyysypafjLusvoy 
XTffIVeiy. 

Angl. In which having suspected that some such injunc- 
tion was added, he found, besides other circumstances, him- 
self also expressly marked down to be put to death, — devot- 
ed to death. Ubi notandum inf. act. hteIvuv reddi debere 

passive” — &c. Dalz. Mr. Dalzel supposes iy^eypatij.piivov 
to agree with airdy. I have no doubt it agrees with Utlvo 
understood . — $vgiv iyytyqayLiJi^ivoy ixfm, SfjXovdn xralwj aOrov. 

P. 08. (from Xenoph. Cyrop.) AVI Jf, Jipp 6 Kipog* hoog 
yip darrov irniX^ig iv Saco h *'Kqa)$ vi^uKs auffKiui^eo’Sai 

ctydpwTrov, 

^^'io’wgydiq dUrtov ifnjxSeg, &c.] Angl. ' Perhaps vou ALWAYS 
go away sooner.” Dalz. The word al^^ai/s can have no 
place here. Araspoa i$ speciking not of his insensibility 
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to the charms of lovely persons in ji^eneial, hot of his having 
seen ParUhta with impunity. Tbp words immediately pre- 
ceding Cyrus’s are these of Araspes, *'Eycoy ovv, s<^r^, ravr^jv 

koifiaKw^y xoil Travy jxo* >coL\YfC co^utrr^s slyuiy dfJLcoc Trapu <70» sl/xi, xof\ 

iTTTreuio, x«i ruhAct Toi l/x,oJ TTpoa-fixovTu uttotbKw. Perhaps, an- 
swers Cyrus, you left her sooner thangj' &c. 

P. 74 . — "Ofxxg S’j oiJTcog e^ou(rst npdg <r=, » c2(r7rsp <ry olcOoty eTrofM'* 

vuoD (Toi TY^y (fiX/av, ^ u.rtV av [j^zToi <rov, 

av^pog dcycciori ysvo/xtvoy, y>jv s7ri^<rxaScit fjLa^,?<>ov ^>jv jxgr’ alo"- 

ai'T^yyCjt/.Evy/ lyci xal ers rwv xaXXiVrccy xai s/iay- 

ryjv r^^lojxa. “ Anul. Verily 1 swear lo thee, by my friend- 
ship and Ihy ov\n, that 1 would cliooseto myself in 

the earth in common with thee,// l/iou werl a brave and 
worthy man, ratlier than live myself dishonored, a/ong with 
thee in dishonor.” 

To emhrine conveys an idea, of w'hicli there is no vestige 
in the originiil. 'riie words, if tJum rrertf imply a doubt 
aboiit (he merits of Abradates, whom Panthea regarded with 
the greatest admiration. To live along icith a person,” is a 
mode of expression manifestly improper, and never before 
used, I suppose, by any man of education. — Perhaps the 
s(‘ntinients exprV'sscd in the foregoing words of the angelic 
l^aiithea, mayjie conveyed to an English reader with some- 
Avhat less disadvantage, by the following translation : 

iSeverthcless, great as you know my aiVection to be, I 
swear to you by our mutual love, that 1 would rcithcr, so 
help me Crod, descend into one common grave with you, 
when you had done your duty as a brave man, than live to 
witness, and to vshare in, your disgrace and infamy, so ar- 
dently do 1 aspire after all that is great and honorable, as 
tlie desert both of you and of my^self. 

P. 79. (from >Lenoph. Cyrop. b. viii.) NDv 8* r.v 
(says Cyrus, at the approach of death) xaraXciVw fih w 
TraiSf^, t^doyToeg, oSerwep sSo(ray ugi ol Seo) yefe(r6aty xccraXstTrw Ss Tr^rptda 
xal flXoug axrrg %wg oux av syco ZiKctlccg ^uxapi- 

^6p.gvog rov «%1 ;^povoy 

diorrg ttwj oux av — Angl. fcrc ad verbum^ ; so that, 

how is it possible tliat I, Urns happy^ should not justly ob- 
tain ail everlasting remembrauce Dalz.‘ 

iWaxc«pl?optai ucVer signifies To be hqpj>\f; but always To be 
accounted happy; or, To be renowned Jor liappiness. The paa- 


* Profefdor Dalxel altered this passagi^ in a 8ubscc[iient edition, by the 
iuggestion of that profound scholar and judicious critic, Mr. Fate. I.d, 
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sage should be translated ; How then can I fail to be re- 
membered, and justly rcFownedfor ray felicity, through all 
future ages ? 

P. 80. (from Xenoph. Cyrop- 1. viii.) To 8 e 
p<i)v xoci TO TToXXa (jLegifjiVuv, xa) rh jr,ri Suvaa-dctt tjo’Up^lav 
xgyTg* 5 o)xsvov UTTO •TTf^ rafjLa epyx ^iXovsixlotg, xotl to 6X’</3ouXeufiv 
xai TO f7rtj3ouAgu6crflai,— TauTot rcS ^otfnKeuovrt avuyxYi <ro5 p^aWov tf-uft- 
Trxgoi^agreiv. , 

7 aura Tw jSaTiXeuovTi] These should necessarily accom- 
pany the reigning prince rather than thee.” Dalz. Rather, — 
These must necessarily accompany, &.c. 

P, 137. (from Lysias, contra Eratosth.) — axrr o6x oIS’ o, n 

^roXXfli xotrr^yopeiv roiourwv ivSgwy, ou8*, UTrep hos exoctrrov tmv 
iTiirpoLyfjLivcov 81^ aTroSavovTfj, 8/x>jv tovvai SuvaiVT* av. 

Si bis, inquit, pro singulis eonim factis moriantur, non 
possunt poenasdare. — Dicerc debuitJ^/A/as pa nas ; hoc vero 

videtur esse, Slxrjv 8ouva< ASIAN SuvaivT ay.” Markland. 1 

think Sixij alone includes the signification of u^iot. It cer- 
tainly sometimes means sathfactio7i, ** Sciendum est 

8 /x»jv eyjiky — dici eum, cui ab alio daute pauas so q.ud. 
Habere ^atkjaclionetn^ aut ultionem.^^ H. Steph. Thes. tom. 
i. col. 1005. A. 

Page 141* ie xa) Trepi Oijpa/xgyou^ co.c 8 vv/opt.ai 8 ia 
rarwv SiSa^o). ^eopiai 8 * CpLwv axou<rai Cnrip r* lp,auT 0 u xai Trj^ tto- 
Xgeor, xai pLrfi8v\ toDto 'Trotpacrr^, * EpuTOcrdivovg xivSuyguovrof, 

SifpacpsvQu^ xaTijyopdo. mv6ivofJi^u$ yap ravra i^o Xoy ijTacrflai aurov, 
, 5ti ixelvot^ ijv, xai toov aitm epyoDV perelx^- xahoi 0 - 408 ^* av 

auTOV oiptaj /xrr^ Bfpno'roxXsouf x’oXircuojXfyoy, TrpoorTroigiTSai x-jarTgiv 
ovco^ olxo8opoi]di}(rerai r^i Tei^i]. 6?roTf xai ptgra Oy^papLivovs on 00 $ xa- 
ixipiSvprerat. oi yap ftoi Soxoutnv f<rooy a^tot yeyfv^orjai. 

This passage has misled not only Professor Dalzel, but 
Markland, and Reiske. — ^^xa/roi av aMv oTptrai pteTa 

Sep$<rTox\iou 5 ^-oXireu^ptfrov, 9rpoo’iroiffT<9‘9ai irpamtv Sna>s oixo8o/xi}9i]- 
^ffTAi tA r§lxv- * 

And indeed I have a violent suspicion, that he is a 
person, who, while concerned in the administration with 
Tliemistocles, would affect to co-operate in the building 
of the walls diroVs x«i pttra Otjpapievour xuitxipi64<rtTett, 
And while concerned with Theramcnes, would affect to join 
in demolishing them/' Dalz. xalroi is not and indeed ; cr^oig* 
is not to be construed with olpiai, but with npoernomfriai dv . — 
x-oXirevofiai may perhaps in this pasSbgc, as elsewhere, mean 
simply to live [Scienoum est vero voXirivtaiai dici etiam — 
de privatis qui in rep. versantur, et ejus legibus ataue in- 
stitotis vivunt. unde ^roXirfufO’dai h inj/MCHparla Xenophon et 
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tsocr. •/toXirt6eirdai bv hXevisptu xal vifLoigl^ ii(roy. Dcmosth. Phil. 
4/' H. Steph. Thcsaur. tom. iii.cof!. 476. c. ^‘Sed etsimpli- 
citer redditiir Vivo/* Id. ibid. col. d.] ottots here is not 
nhile, nor xa) and ; besides that, xou follows ottotb both in the 
arrangement and in thfi sense. 

q 6 yap f/.oi Scixouariv icrcov u^iot ysyevffrfiai.] Ante voces oy 
yxp nonnulla dcessc puto : nisi corrupta sit vox yap. Mark- 
land. Nc quaquain corrupta est Vox ydp, sed, per notam el- 
lij)sin rqfertur ad id quod decanter reticetur, ak\a 74aT>jv, 
sed frustra, oy yap jxoi ^oxoucriv — &c. — ” Dalzel. 

Neither is yap a false reading ; nor is there any ellipsis, 
elegant or inelegant, yap refers to the preceding words, 

c-poSp' ay auToy cJfjLat x. t. X.’ and introduces a reason 

for the supposition expressed in them, that Eratosthenes, if 
he had lived in the time of Thcmistocles, would have claimed 
a share in the honor of having built the walls. The reason 
is, — that Thcmistocles and Theramencs were by no means 
equal in desert : if therefore Eratosthenes piqued hinjself 
on an association with the inferior, Theramencs, who per- 
niilted the demolition of the %valls, with much more eager- 
ness would he probably, had he lived in the time of the su- 
perior, Thcmistocles, have pretended a co-operation with 
him, who had the glory of their edification. — The passage 
then, from mydavop^ai yaq, may be thus translated : — For 1 
understand that lie intends to plead in his defence, that he 
was a friend of theirs, and joined in the same measures. 
Doubtless, had he lived in the time of Theraistocles, he 
would have pretended with no little eagerness to have acted 
with him in building the w alls, since (or seeing that^ bnore) he 
scruples not even to pretend a participation with Therame- 
Jiesin measures which caused their demolition : for they were 

far, I suppose, from being equal in desert. It is not to be 

supposed that Eratosthenes directly urged any pretensions 
to a share in the demolition of the walls. The giving him 
credit sarcastically for an unpopular part of the adminis- 
tration of Theramencs, upon nis pleading a general partici- 
pation of )iis measures, is a mere rhetorical trick. 

After this explanation of the passage, I hope my asser- 
tion, that Reiske.also mistook its meaning, will not appear 
presumptuous. The following is his note, [p. 426. of his ed. 
of Lysias] Aut deest al^uid; aut nimis ma^os hiatus relii>- 
querc amat Lysias in suis ratiociniis, nimisque raras et 
laxas juncturas : q\io multum negotii facessit lectori vin- 
cula orationis vestiganti. Deest* autem (with o5 yig Sc- 
xov<riy, &c.) ejusmodi quid hic^loci, saltern tacite a legen- 
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tjbus qiloqUC Sllpplenduin. ku) twv uOtoov tw OYjpctfxevEi 

tTTip^e/pcov a^TToKoLvcr^Tcjo. niirrcedem ergo I'erto Eratosthenes 
eandem cum Thcramcne. Aut ovkovv ogdiHg iroiu) toDtov iniivw 
avTiTi^ej^. Ergo recte in co lacio, quod Tlieramenem 'rhemis- 
tocli oppono. — What follows, W/dedi pro Ta-ov vulgari," 
will be approved of, ^1 suppose, by every competent judge 
of such matters, notwithstanding the disapprobation of the 
learned Edinburgh Pvofessor, 


ON THE 

FABI.lvS OF JESOV AND BAlilHAS* 


No. If, — [CoiitiHiied from No. XLLX.jk -9] 

In addition to the eleven fables, restored in the last No., p. 
o () — iQ their pristine form of poetry, from da* vestiges of 
Cfjoliambics prosoived in the Bodleian iMs., there was given 
one, first published by Dc Furiu from the Vatican Ms,, and 
restored by Coray to the poetical form, in wliich it was original- 
ly moulded by author Socrates. I now proceed willi similai 
restitutions of other fables preserved in bolli or either of these 
Mss. 

Ot the ten fables in the Vatican which I slated my in- 

ability to convert into Choliambics, only six are impracticable, 
viz. No. 347 , 333, 337 , 37^^, 380, 38 1 ; but in the remaining 
four, viz. No. 349 , S52, 3f)7, 377, some vestiges of what are 
called political verses are to be found. Now tins species of 
composition, of ^^hich it has been said M&Tpov y «jxcrgov 
ftffr/5/jv Asya?, was not introduced till the very decline of Greek 
poetry. We have therefore a test to prove lliat nc. fable writ- 
ten in such measures can belong to that unknown Babrias, whose 
versiiication is of the best and purest age, and such as. the severe 
muse of Athens herself did not disdain to own. A similar ob- 
servation of metrical niceties detects a modern hand in No. 339, 
3(3 1, 364, of which the last, however^ seems rather to belong to 
those classed under the head of political verses; w'hile the second 
may be fairly attributed to that Gabrias, whose fables written in 
tetra'itich senarian Iambics^ ^fre ascribed to Ignatius Diaconus 
or Mastigor. 
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/Ljsop and Babrias. 

I ought not to forget to state, that Blonifield in iMus. Crit. 
No. III. p. 41*2, considers No. 359 suspicions, because writ- 
ten in regular lambic trimeters, and that lie brands No. 370 ‘, 
37 i, 37^2, 373, 373, 370, 377, with the character ntonclcc, 

although all these, with the exception of No. 372 and 377, arc 
gt inline fragments of Baijrias, and require only model utc powers 
to lestore them to their original form. 

As a specimen of the very low ebb tet which Greek poeiiv 
arnsecl by the introduction of the ^lolitici^i verse, wc quote No = 
.552, as delected by Coray, p. 2G4. 

*Ixr^iyog‘'Ofiv avM Trericag (f=g=r 
0 o’ E7ri<rTfCii!p5\g xct\ ^otxwv roWov evAig 

E'Ahg exrsr/EV. 6 5* uvipoct, 

Ivu tI uftu O'jTcog atOro; sf/Avr^g, 
ojfJTz T'ihg o\ccg rfiiKYjX^'rug 

pAa-TTSiV fe,3o*jAo’J xa'i 6xvxrcy Tr^Gcrayaiy ; 
oiMccg TitTk^jAug, o s^ojho^j fj.oj 7rp5fai.'^ 

13 om this specime n it will be seen that the oiiU law ol j)oljti • 
('al verses ivS, that they consist of 12 syllables, no matter whether 
long or sliort; of the same kind is No. 304, allhough u boasts 
.« portion of iialjiian form and Choliambic gait. 
c^otTtopwv aApounog slg IpY^p^luv 
tcrTtvirav e\)qe t^v *AkY^6notv fjLovYfV, 
xa! fi^criu aurjj, Si* y^v ulrlccv, ytivst*, 

TTOXi'J U^ii<T(X TY/V kpY,fx(aV VUicig 

fj 3 * ^Qog ritV elinv ^ /BxSoyv'MpL^y^, ^ 

on ttots TToip’ oAiyouriv v} ypsOSoc, 

vvv slg 'rravToeg (Sporovg lA^AySr •^svSos', 

61 §’ 6(7T*V eiTTsTv, KCt) ^S^OvKYffTXl xA'jftV, 

0 >vv 7tovY,poc ^iog l(rriy 

'^riie same fable exists in the liodleian, No. 98, but with con 
sidciable interpolations and fewer vestiges ot any, even poli- 
l!cal, vcrsillcation. 

(.)ther Specimens of the rude attempts of monkish hands to 
imitate the style and spirit, rhythm add rule of the Choliambic 
imi'io of Athens, it is unnecessary to produce, it will be sutli- 
cient to mention, as they occur, what fables, in the various col- 
h ctions, belong to that class* 

yEsopi Eabulaz e Codice Faticam iwccrptfe. 

Fal^. 347* 

%ot\ Kolku. 

( •wiUulit Coiaiu-»,*p. 3B5, hai?€ fabulam non motricam 


cum 
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alia metrica in Mss. Bodl. et Harl. apud Tyrwhitt, p. 17 = 
170: 55=1^7: 69=202. 

I'ab. S4B. 

Peoopyo^ xa\ SiXatrcra. 

Hauc tubulain ipse quondam inetris restituere conabar Ba- 
bnanis ; sed Coraius earn melius in politicos versus dispescuit, 
Jinerendo rf, ante et cS ante «vflgc*«re. 

Fab. S49. 

xa)''Apuliig. 

Hic'qiioque politicos versus detexit Coraius, p. 3C4. 

Fab. 350.z:;Bodl Fab. 21. 
yoLf/Lwv xa) Birgot^ot. 

eSaicrr TQb^*yaiJ^oug 6epov; wga’ 
i^atpoTf e^ri TOtiroKTi iruvrct rd ^aoot, 
xai fjLijv TO TrXrjdo; ^otrpd^oiv /taX’ ^XXovro* 
elg 0* giTrev oxXdtirag 0gt/vo^, Tlaiocvog 

ravT* etrriv ^jW-Tv, fgavrlBog Se xal kvTTYjg* 
gi yap piovcg vOv Xi^aSct 'nd(rav avaivet, 
ri furi TTudoofLiv Toov xaxwv, orav yi^/xag 
ofioiov avrcp yraiSlov u yepyr^tryj/^ 

Hanc fabiiiani paene integram dedit Siiid. in. IJatcty et Aurj-.a., 
iiij rnonuit Tyrwbilt, p. 6zz 163. ct 41 = 106. 

V . I. i)e formula eSaicre yifx,oug cf. Fiirip. Ipli. A. 7(>7- 

V. 3. Ms. Vatic. i^ydxXovro fi€ydXoug. Inde crui rjAXovro ; 
quod liana; facere soleiit. Mox dedi eiTrgv oxXixtrag vice htt' 
xXaij<ra$, Inter se opponuntur ijAXovro et oxAacr«f. 

Fab. 351.3:Nevelet. Fab. 187. 

4>ot/3o$ xai Zeu^. 

060 'AzoXXwv sXeye piraxpd Tofeuwv, 

Ovx ofv fioXrjv rig TrXelov* olie ro^ev<rai/* 

6 Zivg Sf Tratt^wv ^glSaivt rev 
*EpfjLifigd* !ffetsv**Apsog iv xvv^ xX^ovg’ 

Xa^oiv Be ^ol^og xa) rd r6^a xvxXwfrag, 
ro piXog ettij^sv evto^ 'E<nrigov x^orou. 

0 Zffus 8c Sia^dg raOro pi^irgov, eJr sotij* 
oroO yd^ ^aXoi/x.’ dv, fijiriy, oJx rp^co ^tapav^'* 
ro^ov Se vixijv cAoe/Se p.ij8f rofctJcraj. 

V. 1. Vatic. /SdXXij rig irxilov otJSc ro^tvcti, , Coraius^ p. 360. 
/SaXoi. Schneider. ro^Bvtrai. 

W 5. Vatic, ro rofov ixxvxXw\rag^ ^ Fmendavil Butrnannuv 
apud Schneiderum. Mox idem inseruit slr\ De flra cum pai- 
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ticipio vid. lilomf. ad Prom. 902. qui in Miis. Crit. No. III. p. 
411, liulmamiuin bis, Coiaium semel tacite sequitur. 

b'ab. » 

KifiriXog, 

Hanc Knbiilam non inetricam edidit et Rochefort in Notice des 
la Hihliotheqae (hi Roi» T. II. p. 720. 

Fab. S54. 

Kuiur{kog, ^ 

Kifiy^Xov r^v/xyy.ot^ rig op^e'irSxr 
yevoiTOj «p>3C’*, xav odea (iaiveiv 
ail KUTOtyeKoterrov, fjirjSs 'ttuI^siv 

a\\' el/xt ne^tTrarourct y*, em^, a<T^r^fLcav 
V\ ‘J. 3. Hoc djstichou servavit Siiid. v. Uvppl^aig, onn^^o 
Cy(7i, ct Babriae tribuit, uti monuit Coraius, p. 440. 

Fab. 355. 

FaKri <rt}XXYiP^fi(Toi. 

i^aXijv diXop rig rvWcc^cav re xa5 S)}(r<3c; 
sTTviyi x«4 /SaAXsiv ejtteXX* sg ayyfiov* 

Trig 8’ o5v XsyoCrrig^ dg xax^v ^apiv rmigj 
tZv cZ^ffXoyy, 6tipu)<ra fxOg re xu) rotCpxg,^' 
eTTipLxpTUpw (Tol, (fujenYf aXXi kx) Trierxg 
eirviyegjpveigy Ttotvrx 8* oTxov ijgfjy'Oog 
xgsciv, auol^xr xyyog^ uxrrs rsQvYi^ei, 

^Xi^/xera pioiXXnv rj fjJ eTroo^eXy^cracru,*^ 

V. 2, Valic. /SjxXwv iSarcov crvvs^elx, Ibi alii latent MJcruitf 

ayyeiov, 

V. 8. \ alic. fSXxnrourr, fxxXXov ijTreff oi^eXodrx. 

Fab. 3j6.=:Bodl. 74. 

Aecuv 'AXcivrj^ xaX'^EXotpog. 

Aiwv vQ(rrt<rxg ev ^agxyyt xxTexsiro, 
siTTSv rs Kepdol, <pfXiog OjXiXi^Tijj, 
e"xsp SeXeig fi^e ^wvrx fiixpov ef(>w<r9ui, 
rriv EXx<pov iv Spvuoicriy dSgov oixoutFav, 

4»jXci(ra ro7rs crolg Xoyoig pi.eXiyXwr<rGic, 

♦dye elg e^^g 

MvrY;g yxg eyxiroov re x«g8<«^ t’ ipyd' 

Keqdd 8’ xTteXiour eZgev ^EXxfov h 9«uv:if 
^Kiprw(juy' i) 8fi vpoa'xuvoua*’, efr}, KepSeVf 

'"FXa^e* (To) ycjp xyx$* dTrayyrXoDo* r^Xvoy. 
olcrS’ oug 6 ^acriXnfug SijpJcoy y\ s/aoi yeiTwjv, 
wei Tf, x', eT T<?, iyyvgJo-ri rod Sy^rxri^, 
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On the t'ablcs of 

/SoyAeuera* 8’ orm yc dyjgtcuv Saijj 
T« o-x^-TTTp^' eprj yag# (Tugjjiiv kcriv ayvco|U.£#>v, 
upurog 8e vwfl/3a,Vap8c<Xl^ Sg 
rlygtg S* aAa^cov* a^ioi SuvflttTTSia? 

"iUAflc^ov Tiv’, 1) ro t’ elSog i^rrty »j\I;v]A^, 
xal TToW^ err\ (fj, xeit^spfittri io^ov 
(xaiToi tI tt'J'kKx) ^a<rl\ic oh<T^ eK^jpwSrj;* 

0 , rt youv to irp^rov ijv e^rrog, 7ra?^iv Asjow, ‘JO 

X^’^p ) V (TTrsuSooirix rt f^ey’- 

P^po}’ ^co yap ou /xiiTog ys rroitri (rJjxjSoyXoc, 

v’jv t\ 61 xXyoi^ yg«Of> erg ^avKsveo 

eXSelVf "tv e^rv TTpotTpi^eveiv TcXeyreioVTi/’ 

TOicvjT VlXcicTtjf* &XX^ *'K\otpog STitfcidr} J,j 

Tov votiv XoyotTi/^HMcre^'jtrc TatJXeiov, 
ouSiv TO fAsWov 7rpo<rxo7rou(T*' 6 8* ujpfjLr^'rev 
0 Asoov fx^era T-TToyStj^* ra 8* wra /xovov otirr^g 
ovv^iv etTTrapa^iv 8g eerTrsy^^v 

*ev raif vXettg* xcu y} (liv aXojTnr^^ rotg p^eig’aj 30 

'^lxpoT>3Tey, 2Vi gl^ gxoTriWgv* 

*6 Sg yiscov jLtgya /3py;^coptsvoj larivu^e, 

XijttJj y«5 atirov [yacrrlp^j slvs, Xy7r>j. 

xai Tjjv Akctiirax *X5rsu(rc rayr avSi.; 

^‘Troi^Toii, xai So^X^ TraXiv Tayrijy ayayslv. J 

^ S’ shsvy cS /l£«;y, p^aXsTrov g/xo# Trgaa'tr'ctv 
TO TrpuyfxoL tout i5?^’ aXX’ opta;^ yxoygy^crai’ 
xai S4;X’ xywv ri^ c3>, IjxacTTgygv 

^EXa^fju, wcftvovpylug vXkxovcr" [uii xaiva^j’ 
oVg S’ exoXcurSvjy Trotpusvug y* enr^poQTay 40 

etTTOu rtv alfMtxx^ftarctv cSt’ "EXa^ov stSoV 
OfjTOi 8’ ISsifav *iv SXj) 

"^gy^e S’ ayr^v xar«'//y;^o/xgvr^y 

?(rTi) 8’ «vflc*8ajf* jj Sg jxsya ^oXooOfTcra 
(ppl^otrct KsgoLiTtv elx-gv, <Z xidocpfJi\ aXXat 4.> 

’*^oyxgTi ;^6*pw(nj ^ae gi 65 xal 7rX>jcria(rgij pc-oi 
*oy 

aXXoy^ aXcpTrlxf^g *^tou^ otirslgou; 
dXXovg Ttotal /3a<riXe7^ *xal ^sfli^g*^’ 

8’ etTTtfv^ o3t«? 5 awo8p«^ ajtrda x«l SelXrjy ,50 

ouTaJ^ <ry y^ tow$ iplXovg 6irovTfy«i$ ; 

(ToiJ y«p 6 yigo^Vy «Toj Xu^ofjtevos, ^f4»XXtf 

/roi y* gVToXdf SouvctI rt neg) Stjuacrelag* 

cru 8’ ouS’ ihrecrtTug KVTfpi^ «^|JcocrToy 

xal yyy wTrgj oroy ^rAfiiTTOV, icrS*, fiujEtoyraii .53 

x«'i Toy k6xov OsXei' ^oiriXeci oroi^Tai, 



tuHl liahnns, 

oljxa*, Tcoifriphv >toI ys 0?<r7r/5Ty^v uWu, 

Ml, 'tto»)5>j5, fjLYjre rrpojSecTOUOv^ ytyvou’ 
ofj,vuixi yag croi, vot\ p.u fvK'Aot KoCi TiYjy^c, 
f^T]hlv TTficdeVv’ Gcy ovy, TraXiy cr* 

TOtauTot )cuiTi\\ou<ra, rijv *A^ixuvr}]/ 
iTTSicrsv e^Sstv fjlc tov awTov ei^ aSijv. 
eTT^l tt^oj xavAsiov i) ruKuiv i^Tiflsv, 
vlccov jxsy atiroj ei;^e gaiVa 7ray5o/y»jv, 
eyxctra, Aavfuo’o'wv, [xifcKhv Ttl^fOjV, 

^ XXI (TTTkuy^vx kaffTcwv* 6gM(r 6pst(rTY}XEi 
TTBivcocrx Kegoco, xxpdtYjV 6^ vsj^pslriV 
[xapTTTSi 7rs<rovcrxvy dpirxfTa^u \st6ox!cjo:, 

(pxyo~j<Tx rx^TYiVf xinou pc,ivo)f xepb'oc. 

As MV S* egevvMV Travra, xxglixv ^>5Tffr 
6^>] 0* *A\M7rYj^ /xijKoOev o'TaSfio'’, aSrr; 
ovx £ 1 ^’ aXy^ScJjj xa^S/av* ti Jsi ; 

^o/av yap el;;^sv xctpiictv^ hoxsig, yjrig 
b'V ^aJp»a xai Xeoyro^ 

L\ liac fabula t'legantissima Suidas conservavit versus 6r, 2, 
4, (i, in V\ '.^pi^ai/vijv, Uaviolvvjv etiVs/Spor: et Fragmenta tabu- 

hu ejusdcm, licet Hexanielris scripta?, in V/'dScV, fioXXov, '-Httc- 
Savo^, <J^r.\Mv: qir.e' Tyrvvliittus concinnavit, 

0’j5e ol o»jS’ aM«iv aSe Hftp^otki^y ouvsxx iytjLM 
EpLirXsiy)* TO Ss ttoAXov (xyvfvopx ftsjx^sro rlypiv, 
eyyv3i 5* e-TT^j ^ Hnshxvo'io Aeovrof, 

Kigh(ri ^ijAafSeitra xljica?, 

Coniposnitque cum vv. l.>, et 6l. 

V. 4. l‘ASlat aSpo^ in Fab. 3(jO. 

V. 6. L)e voce pi£AiyAcoa-cro <5 depravata vid. ad /Esch. Kuin. 
940. 

V. 7. llesycli. ’Opya* swiT^rxfJLBvm; 

V . 45. Mss. ^pl^oL<Ta TrjV p^aiTTjv. Alqui jubain cerva non 
habet. 

V. 5!). Lepidissiinuni hoc juramer#tuin niihi in memoriam 
rovocat .simile quid apud Plutarch, ii. p. 845. B. 
xprjvacf jLta roraptouj, fta vxfLCCTot: unde suppleas versuin apud 
Schol. ad Aristopli. Av. 194. ubi hodie legitnr jita xp^vaj, y^v, 
jxa TTorajxov^. Fait quoqiie et juramenluiu simile /xa Jr.fj^YiTQog 
;)^Ao^v: unde eliicet Anstuphanis supplementi prieslantia, quod 
exhibet Suid. AW: ubi versus exstat, vai val pta pL^xoJvo^ ^Aoi^v, 
inserendus in Coinici Av. 194. jmsl low, low. Similiter in U4iesim 
40 1 . legi delict '^Aygix y<^p xaxo^,^ At 

gy aypioKTi To *5 Aavavoij acuro^ Tpxpil^. llliic eniin respexit buid. 
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tqI; ttoAXtjv guop>ci«v kiriieiKv6fjt,svoi vgog A.a- 

Xotvu ifivvovtrt, fjLoi rot Xaxotyoc xai jxa rd x«xd Xsyovres ; ubi rd 
xaXd exhibet Suid. V. Md rd Xd^^ava. Manifeste propter Xi«- 
X^tvotg in altero versii, in priori vox eadem abcsse nequit. A pud 
Aristophanein vulgatur iiiidg o5 yvvouKsg. Sed, ut veruin fatear, 
Comici relliquia; misere depravatai et interpolatae sunt. 

Fab. 0^7* — .lecov TJpoiJiY^9evg xou 'EKepotg. 

Refertur eadem fa^ula ab Achiil. Tat. n. p. 434. ed. Coin- 
mel. uti inoniiit Dc-Furia. 

Fab. 358. — Aecov xa\ ^Aerog. 

Aiovri 'ttpotTftrtxg \isTQg ttqt si^rjTH 
xQivoovog uvoci* x ^ Aeoov, rl xmXi&iy 

ngog avTOv eiTrsv,''^^ «XX* evex^Jpx y o5i/ ^axreig, 

crs fjL^ jits9sivai t^v Ta^u^fgov Tr/o’Tiv* 

^oog yap plXcp <T0i yt^ivovri TTiffTsticrco 

V. 1. Coraio p. scazontas detegeiiti debetiir tot. 

V. 3. Vatic, kvex^pov Sd<rgi^. ljutiiiaiuius ovv iiiseruit. 

Fab. 355). — Auxog xu) Aecoy. 

Avxog 6v IgrijjLOig TXavd/isvoc ronoig, 
xXivovTog yrpog Bvtr^v ^ol/3otj /SoXag, 

SoXtx^v fotuToS T^v crxlav IScov, ef)Yj, 

Asovt eyw SsSoixa, •^XtxovTog wv, 
nXeipoo T* ep^Mv to ftyjxtig ; o6 OrjgMV aVXoo^ 

TavTwv ^vvoKrrrjg aSpooov ysvi^trcfjiut 
Auxo9 S? yavpcaQivrct xagrepog Aeoov 

6 8 ’ ifiovire' pt^Totvoa) y* vuv* 
olyjtrig Yjpi^lv Trrjptarcov TTotgatTioe/* 

Hie quoqiie senarios detexerat nonnullos Coraius p. 267. 
quern sequitur Berger, p. 67. 

V. 1, Vatic. Auxog rrXrtvtafjbiVog h egf^fioig ronoig : ct mox 
Tpog Svciu fjXlou. Versum utrumque cmendavi. 

Fab. 360. — Auxog xoti ^AXcoTTr^^, 

Aijxog rig oedpog^h Xuxoig lyfi/vi^Sij’ 

Xeovrot 8’ airov €xdXe<r«V 6 S" dyvow/Acov, 

T^v So^otu oix ^ygyxe’ rwv is crvfLtpvXoov 
avo^rotTYitxotgy rolg XeovTiv wpblXsr 
Kspiai 8* iTitrxooTTOucra, (pptvuj&elriv,'* 

sprif roarovTOv, cug erh vuv ir^jpoiSrig’ 

<rv yotg, og iXriSvog iv Xvxoig Xloov potlvsi^ 
eig rijv Xs^vreov nuyxptcrt** Xrjxog potivs,** 

Hanc Fabulam in Choliambos dfsposuit Coraius p, 267 . 
quetn 5equitijr tarile Blomiuddns 



Oriental literature. 

V. 2. Ita Bl. Vatic. sxiXst, 

Fab. 3()1 ., — AvKog xa) /vyojy. 

SeBsfx^suou sv xXoiw Kuvci [ji^syitTvov jiuKog 
vjfiSTOy Tig s^siperl/ev txirov/* 6 da y ecfyj, 
6 rSvia Sfj(rag*y aWtx ttuSoi Aiko; 
Cso'fMOv* ^iXov XifjLog y* xXoio^ jSxpv. 

Senarii sunt non scazoiites. ♦ 

I'abulai reliijiiae tempore alio sivbsequejitur. 


ORIENTAL L 1 TI;RATURE. 

>Skvkt?al years a^o, (I believe in 1810 or 1811,) a \vo»k was 
jMiblishcd at St. l^etcrsbmgh, intitled Projet rl'une Acadeniii 
VsiatKjiie/^ ^c. and 1 have reason to think, that tlio plan ^ t 
}>roinoting Oriental Literature has been broiiglit to eonsidvra- 
ble perfection in Russia by the association of several learneti 
inthi. It has long been to me a matter of surprise that in Eng- 
land, where Orientalists are perhaps more luinierous than m 
any other country of hmrope, no association has hitherto been 
lormed, like ihiA above mentioRed, projected, and probably in- 
stituted, by tlic Russians. We can boast, it is true, our East 
India Cidlcge at llailoybury, near Hertford; bwt this excellent 
cstabiishineut, which, in every department, exhibits the most abie 
and competent professors, cannot be reckoned a general or 
national instituiioii, being designed merely for the instruction 
of young gentlemen on their entrance into the Jvast India Com- 
pany’s civil service. Looking over,,lultlY, the fourth volume (^foi 
iS17) of the '^Asiatic Journal/' 1 was mucli pleased with a 
communication from the accomplished orientalist who adopts 
the signature of (zw/cA///, (pp. 32B, 5^2, 8cc.) He appeals to 
have resilled long in Bengal, and to have been an early member 
of the Asiatic Society funded at Calcutta, and strongly re- 
commends an association of orientalists in England : perhaps/’ 
says he, ** an extension to Europe of the Asiatic Society, whose 
inquiries equally embrace the history, the arts, sciences and //- 
terature of the East, on a more comprehensive and imposing 
scale, might merit his (our Sovereigirs) royal patronage,” &c. 
He also recommends as Presictent of the proposed association^ 
him who so ably filled the same high situation in the Asiatic 
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Society at Calcutta ; than whom no person is more capable ol 
adorning the office of President, should the society be extended 
to London, where he, as v^ell as many of its old surviving mem- 
bers, DOW reside, and would willingly assist and t onliibutc in 
such an uiiderlakiug.” That some progress wavS actually made 
several years ago, towards the founding, in London, of such an 
association as Gulchjit proposes, 1 can mvself recollect ; aiul 
indeed have at this moment before me sutlicient proof, in a 
printed paper circulated privately, and containing the names of 
above Jbrfii/ gentlemen, who had ressolved to hold occasional 
meetings for the promotion of eastern liteiature and science in 
this coiuilry — to contribute annually one guinea each — to pub- 
lish from time to time, a volume of essays, tianslations, and 
miscellaneous papers — c6niprehei)ding hiblkal and classical 
researches, as far as connected with, or illustrating, oriental li- 
terature, antiquities, philology, natural history, geography, &c. 
&c. It appears fioni this printed paper (which bears the dale 
of 1800) that those gentlemen intended, as a body, to intule 
ihemselves The Oriental SmdetyT Among them I find sf>me 
enumerated who, unfortunately, no longer exist — Sir K. Cham- 
bers, Sir (J. Staunton, Sir W. Dunkin, Colonel (afterwards Sir (j.) 
Braithwaite lioughton, Colonel Syines> Brown, the celebrated 
traveller lately murdered in Persia, Lyles Irwin, author of a 
Journey up the Ked Sea, 1^. Dundas Cariipb?!!, li. Johnson, 
Dr. Henley, Gen. Vallancey and others. Hut I am happy to 
say, that many vf tiie original ineinbers still live, andaie, peibaps, 
equally willing as in I8CK), to promote the cultivation of Ori- 
ental Literature; among these aie the Bishop of Duiliaiii, Sn 
William Ouseley, Piincipal Band and J)r. Moodie of Ldiii- 
burgh, Captain (now Colonel) Francklin, Dr. Jonathan Scott, 
Air. (now Dr.) Alacbride of Oxford, Mr. Maurice, &c. Why 
the undertaking failed, it w^ould now, peihaps, be difficult to 
asceitain ; but 1 have heard that two or three of the gentlemen 
most active in forwarding the design, relinquished it with dis- 
gust, when they found tViat from motives of personal and pri- 
vate lil-wiU, it had excited opposition wlieie they e.xpccted en- 
couragement and co*operatiou« Hoping that siicli unworthy 
motives would not prevent the accomplishment of Gulchm's 
plan, I am, Scc. 

Maj/, 


P. U. 
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KPKJUAMMAT^, EPITAPHIA, VAHIORDM 

Xo. 11. 

Ilona et Nova. 

(.)tto libros^ lu queis bona n^iltu vidcbis ; 

Et nova niuita libris iniscuit Otto suis. 

Eaiide tanieii caruit : vis me tibi dicere, qirare r 

Non bona quie nova sunt, non nova qua* bona sunt, 

l)e (leorgio Illy et Carole fta Kegina. 

Qui volet esse pins/’ documentuin rst, exeat aula : 
l.)e nostia opposituin dicere quisqiie solet. 

nnptias ambituruni. 

uxor duceiida I Prius circuinspice quae sit ; 
Pia:cipiie vitam inoiesque adverte puicntuni. 

Malris eniip solet esse patrisque sitnillima proles ; 
Qualis((ue est utbor, tales solet edeie fructus. 

In Mcndicunf . 

l^aiipei t‘t infelix jacet hie Matlio, sub Jorc nudo : 
Nemo majt)ii coiUcijitur tuniulo. 

Jn liaculu/n. 

Cui natura oculos, aures, aniniamque negavit. 

Hie tainen est cieco du:#que reduxqiie via?. 

In Saxonem Grammaticnm. 

Qui viveiis alios aeternum viv^re fecit, 

Saxo Gr aivI|M aticus niortuus hie recubat. 
AJortuiis extincto sed tantuin corpore ; nieiite 
Qua valiiit, iiiagno vkvit et ingeiiio. 

. In V^enerem et Dianam. 

Incultani aspiciens sylvis Cytherea Dianam, 
liisit, et, an teiijLlis iVtia semper? ait. 

Cui Dell cqsta, feris cur jjion ego retia tendam^ 
"IVndrre »i potuit vir tu^s dia tibi? 
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Caesar natans Co77imenttirios gerit, 
Horrida felici runipit irctOr pectore Ca'sar, 
Libris la^va regit, dextra ttagcllat aquas. 
Ouiii mare Ciesareae formidat verbeiu dcxtrx, 
Currit inofteiiso tiita sinistra libro. 

Dextera fit reniiis, navis tiia corpora, Cix*.s:u, 
Vela c*hlapt5's> mabis la?va^ voliiiiien opes. 

I bit is ill'ivsae metueiida per BBquora^ mcrces, 
Naufraga ilon poterit tanta perirc ralis. 

In Potatoretfi. 

Vina dabnnt vitani, mortem mibi vina dedere ; 

Sobrius aiiroram ^cernere non potiii. 

Ossa merum siliunt, vino consperge scpulcruni, 
Et calice cpoto, care viator, abi. 

In Venercfn^ 

Si Venus, nt mendax dociieiunt turba, poeta^ 
Oe mediis vere nata putatur aquis ; 

Qui fieri potis cst, mediis iit fiu(’tibus orta 
Assiduo nostrum torreat igne Jecur ? 

O dolor ! o quid jam miseri spcretis amantes ? 
E media vobis nascitifr ignis aqua. 

Podager Vhiosus. 

T'entaluin podagra seneni Vacerram, 

Nec vini tanien abstiiientioreni, 

Visens Archigenes : Amice, dixit, 

Cado parcere, si sapis, memento, 

Foils est ille tiia? uiiicus podagric. 

Audivit placide senex nioncntcin, 

Et grates, specie^ probantis, egit. 

Veruni post aliquot dies revcr^us 
Ad segrum mediciis, scyphos Ut ilium 
Vertentem reperit meraciores, 

Eho, quid facis ? inquit. At Vaccrra : 
Fonteiu sicco meie, ut vides, podagrae. 

Amor. 

Frustra tu quaeris, si discere qua^ris Amorem. 
Naturae scopus es^, non opus arlis, Amor. 
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hoffga (hes igiUir quid ciuitulil f 
l.onga dies igitiir quid coniulit/' optime^ qua&ris ^ 
Noctem, ni fallor, contuli? ilia brevem. 


lAviam cacam, 

Redderel iit Phocbum vindex C/tfierea minoreni, 
Surripuit fronti sidera clara tuae, 

Inscruitque polo; quibus *obscur&tus Apollo 
, Descendit valles tristis ad iEiiiaihias. 

Pivia, ue doleas, jussu tibi lumina patris 

Hed<let, liH'iferiini jam V^enii**: ulta Oeum. 
Xam SI vix ininm polerat toleiare perustu 
'I’cua^ du(»s soles qua latiobe ftMet ' 


D. M. 
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Iff Idczlfafft* 

Quo possem iepidam mihi couciliarc puollain 
'Teutavi nulla non ratioiie viam, 

Dilexi, sciipsi, dona\i ; at null us a more est, 
Ncc piece, nec pietio conediatus 
At cum spes cl amor fugerunt, protiiius ecce 
Jya'lia me blandis occiipat insidiis. 

Va lncrymas ocuiis, lacryniis et miinera jiingit, 
Carmina muneribus, miiiieribiisque preces. 

1 inodo, et antiquum jartes, ut ameris amato : 
Oderis, odit amor ; ditigis, alget amor. 


Iff jEmilianr, 

yitmilius inult^ e iiiillibus interit unus, 

* Quern supwesse siio fata volunt cineri. 
Fleiit Miisaj et Leges. JDivis si flere liceret, 
Sidera jam lacryniis permaduissc piileui. 


hi Vita mi hiimauom, 

Qiiam bene mo’ftalis’niilii pingiiur Iride vita : 
Utraque pictus hono«, utraque imago fiigax. 
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D. M. 

Julia. Prisca. Vixit, Annos. xxvi. 

Nihil. uKquam^ pectavit. 

Nisi. ouod. mortua. est. 

LATIN LEITER BY ;i^UE CELEBRATED KAUL Ol ESSEX. 

The following Latm Epistle is from the pen of Lord Essex, 
the distinguished favoiKe of Queen Elizabeth. Antonio Perez, 
to whom the letter is addressed, was a Spaniard of note, then 
living in England. He had been Secretary of Stale to Philip 
the Second ; and after suft’ering imprisonment for a K ngth of 
time, he escaped to PVatice, and from thence passed over to 
this country. Ihe letter^'of Lord Essex is extracted fiom, 

Relaciones de Antonio Perez, Secretario de Estado qiie fue 
del Re de l^spana Don Plielippo 11. deste Noinbie.” Pans, 
16^4. It is headed: ‘ Mylordus Esscxius Antonio Perezio.’ 

A te rogo, clarissime Antoni, cur lam tristis es : cur melan- 
cholia laboras ? si laborare possis ea qua tibi nimiuni places. 
Si sympathiam sentiebas tristitia^ mea‘, una mecum emerge : sin 
Illiquid acciderit, quod le turbet, eloquere : nam me magis affli- 
git incertus nielus, qiiain certns dolor. Non operam nicam, 
non consilium, tibi ufferre vo!o: operam iniirmam pra\stJibo, 
quod viiibus non valeo; consilium lu non nisi a*te ipso possis 
inutuari, in quo fons consilii est : sed me ofFcro lit, quod neque 
adjuvaiido neque consulendo diminiiere possum, partem ejiis 
ferendo levem. Vale animo et corpore, aut utroque seger erit 

Ess EX i us. 

CoRIOI,ANU.S. 

The word Coriolamis Nvas, always pronounced as a quadri- 
syllable, until a late celebrated acto> pronounced it CoriolariuSy 
ill five syllables. It is true that the name of the town is pro- 
nounced CorioH ; but it is, \vell known, that the addition f>f a 
syllable in composition fiequently alters the position of the 
accent. But in the present case we biusl regulate our pro- 
nunciation by the metre in Shakspearc.' In one line, indeed, 
of the tragedy of Coriolaiius— 

‘ Coriolanus of Corioli,’ 

the wofti may be pronounced either Coriolanm^ or Coriolanus ; 
f(»r although it is here evidently a word of five syllables, the 
fir<c foot may be a trochee or an iinnb^ by a common license, 
in iambic poetry, in another line — ^ 

* Cains Man ias (^Oiiolanus. Bear — ’ 
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it IS likcwibtj of five syllables; but (lori may be a tiochee as 
well as Marcias ; and Sliakspeare is by no means strict in avoici- 
injr trochees, even in the niiddle of^»a verse. There is a line 
which, were it the only one in which the name occurred, would 
justify the modern fashionable pronunciation : — 

' Ikcomes not 'Rome ; nor has Coriolaniis — ' 

I5nt ih«" use of the trochee will settle tflb^metre ; and Steevens 
reads Homans, because he says that * Coriolanus is accented on 
the first, and not the second, syllable.’ 

But to prove beyond tlie possibility of a doubt the legitimate 
<[aaiitity of the word, the lines in which it occurs shall be here 
inserted : — 

' In honor follo\\s, Coriolanu.*^ — ’ 

^ W elcome to Rome, renowned Coriolami^j/ 

' By Cains Mai tins Coriolanus, whom — ’ 

‘ 1 shall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 
^ l.et him be call’d for. Call for Coriolanus.’ 

lleie, indeed, Steevens supplies the preposition, in which he 
IS followed by subsequent editois. 

* ^ W^here, at the senate house ^ There, Coriolanus,’ 

* To th’ people. Coriolanus, paticure.* 

' The consul Coriolaniis. He a consul !’ 

‘ My siwname Coriolanus,* "1 he painful service — ’ 

* That we have bled together. Coriolanus — ’ 

If these quotations do not satisfy the reader, >vho is of opinion 
that Shakspeaie is often irregular in his metre, he wdll be con- 
vinced by the authority of another poet, who is always correct 
and consistent. I'hc Coriolanus of '^rhomsoii will furnish in- 
stances, w'hieh shall be here brought together : — 

‘ Of Coriolanus ; that alone is left me.’ 

‘ The Cu>ds by thee — I see if, Coriolanus.* 

‘ Why, Tulliis, this delay: May Coriolanus — ’ 

‘ I.S your demand ? O Coriolanus, Home — ’ 

* Slop, Coriolanus, ere beyond rftreat — ’ 

* This answer, Corittlanus, is the dictate — ’ 

* Youf pardon, Volfci, but this Coriolanus — ’ 

* \Vc thank thee, Coriolanus, but a Roman — ’ 


* This is one of many instances in which Shakspcarc introduces a su- 
penunniTary syllable at the end of a clause, as well as at the end a 
verse. So in the Tempest ^ • * 

* And he’s cinn posed of harsl^iess. I must remove ^ 

* KxpellM lemorse and nature;.^ who with Sebastian 
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^ In whicli lliey weie prescrib'd by Coiiohiiius — ' 

‘ That Coriolaiiiis in the Volscian army — ’ 

O CoriolaiiuSi when' with hostile anus — ' 

^ Oft hast thou justly triumph'd^ Coriolanus/ 

* To boast that Coriolaiuis was iny son — ’ 

^ Since, Corioianus, thou dost still* retain — ’ 

* Be brm and persevere. Ah ! Coriolaniis — ' 

* What shall 1 s^y ? Nay, tell me, Conolanus — ’ 

^ Of broken faith.t O swear not, Corioianus — ' 

^«Nay, if thou yieldest, }ield like Corioianus.' 

' With safety ! Heav'ns ! And ihink'st thou, Corioianus — ' 
The actor, to whom allusion has been made, has been reprehen- 
ded, publicly and privately, for pronouncmg //r/fe.s as a dissyllable 
in the line — 

Pill ail thy bones with aches, make thee loai --* 

He was perfectly correct in his conception of the metre. 'Phe 
word r/r/f-es, like moon-eSy in Shakspeare, and numy other mono 
syllables in our ancient poets, was pioiioimced as a dissyllable. 
His fault was in sounding rh as it is in chal)\ and not as it is itj 
charm. He ought to have said ak^s, unless he moderiii!ied the 
verse into — 

'Fill all thy bones with aches, and make thee roai — 


Classical Criticism, 

On the day of our arrival at Tekmehdash we met a Persian 
chappary or courier, who was travelling in the greatest haste to 
the king from Erivan, with intelligence that the revolt of tlie 
Georgians against the Russians was daily increasing. He wore 
a long linen bandage that w'dvS tightly wound about him in many 
folds, which the Persians say is of great support to the body. 
This will perliaps explain what Herodotus, i. 72, means by 
sil^clova) avip), which Earcher has rendered by bon marclieiir/' 
If it be intended to denote a man on foot, the many bandages 
with w'hich the Persian cossids, or foot-messengers, bind llieni- 
selves, will also afford a good illustration. 'Fhcy are generally 
80 tightly zoned that they can scarcely sloop, and they also 
bandage their legs, and tighten their irAwseis, to be less encum- 
bered in walking. — Moriers Second Jovrney through Persia, 
4rc. /). 209. 4/0. London, 1819- 

Egyptian Mode of Embalming Jiodies. 

*In reading the very accurate Ascription given by Herodotus 
of the Egyptian mode of embalming bodies, I was at first sur- 
prised by his observation thab beautiful women and ladies of 
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quality were not delivercii to be embalmed till three or foin 
days after their decease although the custom in all other in- 
sfauces was to commence the opetation almost immediately 
atterwanls. Xhe reason he assigns is of too extraordinary a 
nature to be trusted out of his own language. Towto Is 
ovTcu Tool? ?iVex;v, ]va. fjLvi ol Tsipi^sVTUi fji^l<TycjDVTa.^ T^(ri yvvui^i' 
yap rivd pa(n fii(ryofJievQv VzXpd^trpGcrpccTop yuvaixo;^ xa- 
rfiTrai 6a rov ofiore^vov, ^liSDJiGATUIi, 


OXFORD FN(U.ISn PRIZE POEM, 

for 1822 . 

I’yVl.MYRA.* 

o i;u the hush’d plain where sullen horror broods. 
And <iarkest frown the Syrian solitudes. 

Where morn’s soft steps no balmy fragrance leave, 
And parch’d and dewless is the couch of eve, 

I'hy form, pale City of the waste, appears 
•Like some faint vision of departed 3 cars. 

In nia/y cluster still, a giant train, 

Thy sculptur’J fabrics whiten on the plain ; 

Still stretch tiiy coluiiin’d vistas far away 
The shadow’d dimness of their long an ay. 

But where the stiiriiig crowd, the voice of^strife. 
The glow* of action, and the thrill of life I 
Hear ! the loud crash of yon huge fragment’s fall, 

'J’he pealing answer of each deseit hall, 

'^riie nightbird shrieking from her secret cell. 

And hollow winds the tale of nun tell. 

See fondly ling’iing Mithra’s ^^arting rays 
Gild the proud tow’rs once vocal with liis praise ; 

But the cold altars clasping w'eeds entwine, 

And Moslems worship at the gudleSs siirnie. 

Yet here slow paiisin^Meaioiy lovCsS to pour 
Her magic influence yer this pensive hour; 

And oft as yon recesses deep prolong 
The eelfoed sweetness of the Arab’s song, 

Ilecalls liiat scene when wdsduni’s sceptred Child* 

First broke the* stillness of the lonely wild. 


' All these mighty things,’' say the Arabs, ‘‘Solyman Ebn Dond 
[Solomon, son of Da\ri<l] did by the aisistance of spirits.” See WoodU 
Account of (he Huirts of Pahnyr a. 
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Postscript^ i^r. 

From air, from ocean, from eaith’s utmost clunc 

The sumniou’ci Genii heard the mutter'd rliyine, 

The tasking spell their airy haiids'obey’d, 

And Tadmor glilterM in the palmy shade. 

JLo ! to her feet the tide of ages brings 
The wealth of nations, and the pomp of kings. 

And far her vvarriorqueen from Parlhia’s plain 
To the dark A^thiop spreads her ample reign. 

Vain boast ; e’en sire, who'Immai’s* field along 
Wak’d fiercer frenzy in the patriot throng, 

And sternly beauteous, like the meteor’s light, 

Shot through the tempest of Emesa's fight — 

While trembling captives round the victor wait, 

Hang on his eye, and CLtcli the word of fate — 

Zcnobia’s self must quail beneath his nod, 

A kneeling suppliant to the mimic god. 

But one there stood amid that abject throng. 

In truth triumphant and in virtue strong; 

Beam’d on his brow the soul which undismay’d 
Smil’d at the rod, and scorn’d th' uplifted blade. 

G’er thee, Palmyra, darkest seem’d to low’r 
The boding terrors of that fatal hour ; 

Far fjoiii thy glades indignant freedom fled, 

And hope too wither’d us Gongimis bled. 

WadhamColL ' A, HAULER. 


Postscript to Manoir on the Antujuitif of the Zodiacs 
of EsNEH ^Wt/DKNBERA. 

Since the Memoir was written, I have been informed 
that the figure of Taurus is wrongly placed in the plate of 
the oblong zodiac of JJcndera, and that the bull should be 
turned in the same direction as the rain. 1 have not founded 
much of my reasoning upon this erroneous representation ; but 
still I have thought it right to noticeyt. With respect to the 
relative proportions of the two beetle!', it would be 

better to take them as IG to 14, upon tlie grounds that the 
one is larger than the other, without attempting to speak wdlh 
precision about them, as there are different opinions about the 
exact relative size of each, and as it is probable that the work- 
men, who copied the zodiac in^the temple from some more 
ancient monument, may not have pafd .sufficient atteniioii to the 


' See Gihhoris pcc/inc and Fal/f ch. xi. 
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proportions to enable us to dravv any positive conclusion from 
them. It will be sufHcienl^to remark that the one beetle is 
larger than the other, and that the pSoportion of to 14 ac- 
cords with the date, which other circumstances induce us to 
give to the zodiac. I think it clear, however, that the difference 
of proporti(;n cannot be greater than 18 to even if we ad- 
mit the representation on the plate to bt# exact ; but 1 am as- 
sured that the difference of the proportions is considerably less 
in the original than in its copy on the plat?-. 


LITERARY INTFXLIGLNCE. 

,T CST PUIlLls H K n. 

Stephens (heeh Thesaurus^ No. 17. 

Se/ect Ih'ifish Divines^ No. ifi. containing FiaveTs Uusdan- 
(In/ Spirilunlized, pr. Gil . — Continued monthly. 

Joaunis Stobaei Flonlegiuni. Ad Maiuisciiptorum fideni 
cincudavit et siipplevit '^riionias (iaisldrd, A. M. Cnee* Lin- 
guie Professor liegius, Tomi IV*. IB’ilJ!. 8vo. Large Paper 10/. 
Small paper C/. 8s. 

Oratorcs Attioi ex Itecensioiie Immaiiuehs Bekkeri. Tom ns 
I. Antiphon ,Andocides et Lysias. I8‘'2‘2. 8vo. Price J U. (W. 

Joaunis Caravell* Kpirot* Inde.x Aristophanicus ex Codice 
Bodleiano olim Askeviano nunc priinuin edilus. 1 8C2. 8 vo. Vrice 
lO.s. 

Thomie T^rwlutti Conjeclura? in X^chyliim, Luripideiii et 
Aristophanem. Acccdunl Fpistohe Uiversorum ad JVrwhitlum, 
1812^2. Svo. Large paper ll.s. Small paper ')>. i'nL 

The Clergyman’s Assistant ; being a Collection of Statutes, 
Ordinances and Borins relating loathe Rights, Duties, and Lia- 
bilities of the Clergy. A new Edition, enlarged and corrected. 
182*2. 8vo. Price \0s, 

llomeri lliaa, cum brevi annotatione curaiUe C. (■. Heyne : 
accedunt Scholia niinort passim emeiuiata, necnoii IJeiaclidis 
Allcgoria? tlomeric*. '/vols. 8vo. Oxon. An elegant, useful, 
and very convenient edition ; the notes and scholia being both 
placed under the text. The lleraclidis Allegorhv,” placed at 
the end of the second volume, have received a considerable addi- 
tion from -a Ms. in the Vatican; a tiaiisciipt of which is among the 
Baalian papers, from which itws here published. The notea of 
Schow, lleviM . and the Icf. of tlic \ atican Ms., are imdei 
the text. ' ^ 
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De Pliilulogia saiculi Ptoleniieorum, &c. Prolusio, auctore 
Chr. Dan. iieck. J^ips. 1818. 4to. 

Epigramniata Gra?ca exTmarmoribus collecta, &c. Prolusio, 
&c. Bonna\ 18 IQ. 4to. 

Ill Theodosii Alexandrini T ractattim,de Prosodia Commenta tio 
Amedei Peyron. Taurini. 1817. 4to. 

Iscrizione Romaimlillustrata dal Cav. Lodovico Bailie. To- 
rino. 1820. 4to. ^ 

Is«ri/ione Solcitana illustrata dal Cav. Lodovico Bailie. Ge- 
nova. 1820. 4to. 

Reclierches Historiques etGeographiques jjur les M6daille.s des 
Nonies ou Prefectures de I’Egypte, par J. F. T6chon d’ Annecy, 
inenibre de Tlnstitut, See. 4^aris. Imprinicrie Uoyale. 1822. 4U>. 

APISTAINETOS. Aristaeiieti Epistolaj. Ad fidecn codicil 
Vindob. recensiiit, Notis Variorum suisque instriixit J. Fiain. 
Boissonade. Lutet. 1822. 8vo. pp, xvi + 7f)0. 

Specimen novai Editionis Lexici Photii ex Apogiapho Reis- 
kiano, quod in Regia bibliotheca Hauniensi adservatur, cum 1.. 
Anclieri suisque adnotationibus edidit Nic, Scliovv, ilaunjie. 
1817. 8vo. 

Kpistola Critica in Euripidis Alcestiii ; scripsit ad Jan, I'eu 
Brink Joannes Leniing, &c. Zutpbania;. 1821,. ^^vo. 

Fl.Cresconii Corippi Johannidos ; sive de bellis labycis Libri 
\ n. edili ex co<l. Mediol. Miisci Trivultii, opera P. Maz/ii- 
chelli. Mediol! 1820. 4to. 

Antiquites Grecqiies du Bosphore Cimnierieii, publiees et ex- 
pliqu^cs par M. R. Rochette, nienibre de TAcademie des In- 
scriptions, &c, Paris. 1822. 8vo. 

Mons. Langl^s Iras just published, in Paris, in his Collection 
portative de Voyages, traduits de differentes langues Orientales 
et Europ6ennes ; — Voyage chez les Mahraltes, par feu M. l\>ne, 
Colonel d’lin regiment d’lnfanterie Mahratte, iraduit de TAn- 
glais, et public avec les Notes sur Thistoire, le gouvernenienf, 
les nujeiirs, et usages des Mahrattes. ^ 

Dr, Remusat, Professor of Chinese ki the Royal College of 
France, has recently published a small, but very comj lete, Chi- 
nese Grammar, inti tied Elemens de la Gramniaire Chinoise. 
x\lso La premiere panic de Memoires sur les Relations poli- 
tiques des Princes Chr6tiens, et particulic^rement des Rois de 
France avec les Empereurs Mo^fgols^ This part contains an 
account of the connexion between the Christian Princes and the 
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Grtial Mongol t^aipirt*^ Irom its ruuuclatiou by Tchmgis Khan> 
in uiilii its division under Kubilai Khan in The 

second part will contain the* mutual Embassages of the Mongol: 
Kings of Persia and the Kings of France, from Hulagu Khan 
to the overthrow of the Western Mongol dynasty. 

Notice sur quelques o 6 jets d’Antiquite decouverts en Tauride 
dans un TumulUvS, ])reb dn site de ranwnne Panticapee ; par 
M. de Blaramberg, Conseiller d'etat de lT\mpereur de Kussie. 
Paris, 18(22. 8 vo. • •* 

Noti<"e sur les medadles dc Rliadameadis, Roi inconitu dii 
Rospliorc Cimmerien, decouveites en Tauride en 1820; par 
M. de Stempkouskv, Colonel an service de Russie, etc. Paris, 
1822, 8 VO. 

Poesies et Traductions en vers de hnniin Didot. l^aris, 1822. 
In this admirably printed volume arc to be found, amongst other 
poems, traiislalions of Idylls ot I'heocritus, Hion, Virgil, &c. 

Disputatio Inauguralis de Vi Musices ad excolendum horni* 
ncm c scnteniia J^latoiiis ; quam publuo exainini subinittit 
Coin. Anne Den 'Fex. Tiaj, ad Rhcn. 8 vo. 

I N I Hi. TRESS. 

On the l()th July will be published, Delphin and I armrum 
CUib'ih'Sy Nos, •41 and 42. containing Catullus and Tibullus. 
Pr. 21 s-. per No. Large paper double. 

Oraiores Attici ex Recensione fmmaxiuelis liekkeri. '^romus 
II. Isocrates, 1822, 8 vo. Pi'ice 14 uV, 

Ilomilies appointed to be read in Churches. A new Edition, 
with Various Readings. 1822. 8 vo. Price 85 . 

Professor Julius von Klaproth, of Bonn, is printing, at Paris, 
a series of Memoirs on the History ami Antiquities of Asia. 
Proof sheets of five of the articles have been received in Lon- 
don. They are, on tlie value of the Asiatic Historians — Floods 
and Deluges — The Typhon -The people of Asia classed ac- 
conling to languages — 'jjhe life of Buddha, after Mongolian ac- 
counts — Wi^eguiigder Asiatiscbengeschiclitsclirieber — Fluthen 
und iiberscliwemniun^Mi — Vom Typhon — Die volker Asiens 
nach dei^sprachen geordnet — Lcben cles Budda nach Moiigo- 
lischen nachrichten. 

The following elegant work is likewise just completed : 

Monuments anciens et nmdernes de I’Hindoustan, decrits 
sous le double rapport a'Nrhajluogiqiie et pittoresque ; precedes 
d un I^iscoius sur I*! rcligion^^^^ legislation cl les mceurs des 
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HindouSi d’une notice geographique^ el d’unc notice liistorique 
dc rinde, par L. Langles, Chevalier de Toidre royal de la Legion 
d^Honneur, et de St. Waladimir, l\in des conservateurs admi- 
nistrateurs de la Bibiiotheque du Roi, Professeur de Persan, 
Menibre de Tlnstitut royal de France, de la Societ6 Asiatique 
de Calcutta, des Academies de St. PAersbourg, de Goeltingue, 
de Munich, &c. Scc.Jicc. Paris, 1821. deux volumes eii fol. 
ornes de 246 planches graveesen taille-douce et de Irois cartes de 
geographie. Prix 400 frs. papier fin, et 8(K) frs. grand papier 
veliiiy-figures avec la lettre blanche. Isoiidres, chez MM. "IVeu- 
tell et Wiirtz. 


FRKNClt ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The Baron de Sacy is ^nominated President of the Frencli 
Asiatic Society, the rules of w'hich were printed in the number of 
the Asiatic Journal for March (p. 262) ; and Dr. Abel Kemusat 
is nominated Secretary. The latter gentleman is the author of the 
very able F-xamen critique de rEdiiion du Dictionnaire Chinois 
du Pile Basile de Glemona, public par M. de Guignes, which 
is prefixed to M. Klaproth's Supplement to the Chinese Frencli 
Dictionary. 

One of the objects of the French Asiatic Society being to 
encourage the printing of grammars and dictionaries of the Ori- 
ental languages, they intend publishing an elcme^Uary Grammar 
of the Sanskrit language, compiled by Mr. Chezy, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Royal College of France. 

Antique Monuments of Chaldea and Canaan. — An interesting 
supplement to Ancient Oriental History ; to Books of Travels into 
the East ; and to the Holy Bible, is now preparing for publication, 
in quarto, by John Landseer, Engraver to the King. 

German Translations. — The. Germans are not only great ori- 
ginal writers, but great translators also. Among the works which 
have recently appeared in a German dress, are many of the latest 
and most popular of our books of travels ; among these may be 
enumerated, Dodwell’s Classical Tour in Greece, Hughes's inter- 
esting work on that country and Sicilj^ and Kinneir's Travels 
through Asia Minor. Anastasius has also^ccn traivtr'*itcd by Lin- 
dau, who has familiarised his countrymen with many o^ the cele- 
brated Scotch novels. -Translations of the following works have 
also appeared of late in Germany, viz. Luccock on Wool, Bushy’s 
History of Music, Greenough on Geology, and Malthiis and Say’s 
publications relative to the Depression oi Commerce. 

flerculaneum MSS.-^\r Humirhrtj''Davy has published the 
following general observations oy.’^the papyri found in Hercula- 
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Jirnni. ‘ the K( mjim INISS. found in the Museuu!, are in i^eneral 
composed orpa])yrns of a mucli thicker texture than the Greek 
ones, and the l^jman characters are usually lar^n^r, ana llie rolls/ 
iiuH-li more voluminous ; thV characters of the Crrc'ck MSS 
wisc, with a few exceptions, are more jK'rfect than fliosc ot The 
Latin ones. From the mixture of Greek character.'* in several 
tiM^meiits of Latin MSS*, and from the form of tlie letter^ aP4d tiio 
i^late of decomposition in which they are found, it is extremely, 
probable tliat they were of a very aiu'ent dati' \^hl*n bmied. 

1 looked in vain amonj^st the MSS, and »)ii the aiiifuai charcoal 
‘'urroundin^ them, for vcstige'> of letters in f>\i(h’ of ii’on : and it 
uould^ceiu from those circum^^tanc<^s, as well as fioin fh^: omis- 
sion of any monf ioti of such a substance by Fliny, tliat the ITotnans, 
up to Ills pericHi, nc\er used the hik of galls and iron foi wiiliiig : 
luid it is very pioliablc, that the aclopliouof this juk, aiul the use of 
parchment, took place at the sam». lime. 'The eailiest MSS. 
jwobably in existence on ])arcbmcnt, arc those rcr//V<\s lesrripti 
discovered by Monsignon* Mai, in tlie bbiarics of Mil.ni and 
Rome. I have tried several substances for restoring c olor to the 
letters in ancient MSS. The Irijilc priissiate of potash, u^» d in tlio 
niaijiier lecominended by the late Sir Chutles l^lagdcn, uith the al- 
ternation of acid, 1 have found successful;* but by makini: a weak 
solution of it \^ itii a small (juanlity of rnunatic aciti, and by ap- 
]>lyinglbem to the letters in llieir stale of mixture with a camel's 
li.nr peiicH, tlri. "'results are still better. It is remarkable, that no 
traginenls (.^t Greek, and very few only of Latin jioelry, ha\e been 
found in the whole collection of the MSS. of nerculanenni ; and 
the sentenees in the sjjeciuiens we unrolled, in x\hicli Mr. FJmsIey 
was al)le to bud a sntlieieiit miiuber of worils to infer llieir mean- 
ing, show that the works of which they are the ivmaiii>, were of 
tlu" same kind as those before examined, and belonged to the 
schools of tlie (iierk ejiicnrean phib).s()phcrs and sophists. Nearly 
om* thousand columns of ditfereiit works, a great part nnrolh'd 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hayter, and at (he expense of 
Geoige IV., have been copied and engraved by the arti^sts em- 
ployed in the Museum ; but from the characters of tlie persons 
charged with tlTeir publication, there is very little probability of 
their being, for many years, ottered to the worbl. Should disco- 
veries of NlSS. at any figure time be inaile at IJercnlaneum, it is 
to be ]io|jiial#bat the j>a])yri will be immediately excluded from 
ihcatmo^ttflle, liy bemg put into air-tight cases, filled witli car- 
bonic awt after their intruciuctioii. I'here can be no doubt that 
the specimens now in the Museum were in a much better state 
W'licn lliey were»first discovered ; and the most perfect even, and 
those the coarsest in lliek' texture, must have been grcallv injured 
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during the sixty-nine years they have been exposed to the atmo- 
sphere. The persons who have the care of MSS. found at Hercu- 
^^aneuin, state that their original number was 1696, and that 431 
*;ave been operated upon or p>resento<l to foreign goverriinonts, so 
that 126, 5 ought to remain ; but amongst these, by far tfie larger 
proportion are small fragments, or specimens so injured ami mu- 
tilated that there is not the least chancei: of recovering any por- 
tion of their contents.* 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If T. G. will favor us with orhjnal Ivatin poetry, we shall 
gladly receive it. 

The Review of the various pauiphlets on the Cambridge Sys- 
tem of Rducution by Philograntits and Puhulus will appear in 
our next. 

The Oxford Prizes for th.s year will also be inserted. 

Mr, Jackson’s Itinerari/ is received. 

J. Williams on Air. liellKiny’s Translation is unavoidably 
postperticd to No. ol. 

Plato, Horajtiiis et Alcteus, in our next. 

Observations on ErnpedocleSy in No. ol. 

‘G. C. F.\s Defence of Plagiarism in No. 51 . 

Kimchh in our next. - * 

Mr. Wait’s article on the Criticisms ’of the Pentateuch can^j 
too late for our present No. 

Tlie Notices oCTurners Tour in the Levant y Cifurd'sPer- 
sills, and Lnndor^s Latin Poems, are unavoidably postponed. 

Dr. Pritchard’s Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology will 
appear in 51 . 

^J’he Arithmetic of the Holy Scriptures in our next. 

The Collation of the Septic. Th. of .Slschylus will appear 
in our next. 

The Notice of Gillfs Spinl of the Gospels is accepted. 

Gulchin is unavoidably postponed. 

The sheet of Latin Verses is received — Those on the Coro- 
nation are not sufficiently important for that occasi^’i. ' 

'y * ' 

ERRATA IN NO. XLIX. 

P. 112 . ]. 0 . spect<tnt*~^l2&. 1 . 35 . Ccrlaium- 
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